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AUTHOR’S DEDICATIOU^ 


Mv DEAR Sister, — 

Were any one to ask your countr>’men in India what has been 
their greatest souice of pleasure while there, perhaps nine in ten would 
say, the letters which they receive from their sisters at home. These, 
of all things, perhaps, tend most to link our affections with home by 
filling the landscapes, so dear to our recollections, with ever varying 
groups of the family circles, among whom our infancy and our boyhood 
have been passed ; and among whom we still hope to spend the winter 
of our days. 

They have a very happy facility in making us familiar with the new 
additions made from time to time to the dramatis persona of fhese 
scenes after we quit them, in the character of husbands, wives, chil- 
dren, or friends ; and, while thus contributing so much to our happi- 
ness, they no doub* tend to make us better citizens of the world, and 
ser.aius of government, than we shouM otherwise be, for, in our 
** struggle* through life in India,*’ we have all, more or less, an eye to 
the approbation ot those circles which our kind sisters represent — who 
may, therefore, be considered in the exalted light of a valuable species 
of unpaid ma^^istrofy to the Government of India. 

No brother has ever had a kinder or better correspondent than I 
have had in you, my dear sister ; and it was the consciousness of 
having left many of your valued letters unanswered, in the press of 
official duties, that made me first think of devoting a part of my 
leisure to you in these ** NambUs and AWo/brtions,"' while on my way 
from the banks of the Nerbudda river to the Himalaya mountains, in 
search of health, in the end of 1835 and beginning of 1836. To what 
I wrote during that journey I have now added a few notes, observa- 
vations, and conversations with natives, on the subjects which my 
narrative seemed to embrace ; and the whole will, I hope, interest 
and amuse you and the other members of our family ; and appear, 
perchance, not altogether uninteresting or uninstructive to those who 
are strangers to us both. 

Of one thing I must beg you to be assured, that I have nowhere 
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Indulged in fiction^ either in the narrative, the recollections, or the 
conversations. What I relate on the testimony of others I Wieve to 
be true ; and what I relate upon my own you may rely upon as being 
so. Had I chosen to write a work of fiction, I might possibly have 
made it a good deal more interesting ; but I question whether it would 
have been so much valued by you, or so useful to others ; and these 
are the objects I have had in view. The work may, perhaps, tend to 
make the people of India better understood by those of my own 
countrymen whose destinies are cast among them, and inspire more 
kindly feelings towards them. Those parts which, to the general 
reader, will seem dry and tedious, may be considered, by the Indian 
statesman, as the most useful and important. 

The opportunities of observation, which varied employment has 
given me, have l)een such as fall to the lot of few' ; but, although I 
have endeavoured to make the most of them, the time of public 
servants is not their own ; and that of few men has Ijccn more cxclu* 
sively devoted to the senice of their masters than mine. It may be, 
however, that the world, or that |>art of it which ventures to read these 
pages, will think that it had been better had I not l)ccn left even the 
little leisure that has been devoted to them. 

Vour ever affectionate brother, 


W. H. SLEEM.\N. 
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EDITOR’S .PREFACE 


The Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official,” 
alway'S a costly book, has for many years past been scarce 
and diflScult to procure. Among the crowd of books 
desci||)tH*e of Indian scenery, manners, and customs, the 
stetim^ niqUiti^of Sir William Sleeman^s work have secured 
it pre-eminence, and kept it in constant demand, notwidi^ 
standing the lapse of nearly fifty yeari since its pubiicatiplt' 
Its right to a place in the OriknTw\l Miscellany may, 
therefore^ be readily conceded. The high reputation of 
this work does not rest upon its strictly literary qualities. 
The author was a busy man, immersed all his life in the 
practical aSbits of administration, and too full of his 
subject to be careful of strict correctness of style or minute 
accuracy of expression. Yet, so great is the intrinsic value 
of his observations, and so attractive are the sincerity and 
sympathy with which he discusses a vast range of topics, 
that the reader refuses to be offended by slight formal 
defects in expression or arrangement, and willingly pelds 
to the charm of the author's genial and unstudied conversa- 
tion. 

It would be very difficult to name any other book so full 
of instnictioti for the young Anglo-Indian administrator. 
When this work was published in 1844 the autiior had had 
thirty*five years* varied experience of Indian fife, and had 
accumulated and assimilated an immense stile of know-* 
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ledg^ concerning the histor)^, manners, and modes of 
thoi^ht of the complex population of India* He 
thoroughly understood the peculiarities of the various 
native races, and the characteristics which distinguish them 
from the nations of Euroj>e ; while his sympathetic insight 
into native life had not orientalized him, nor had it ever 
for one moment caused him to forget his {X)sition and 
heritage as an Englishman. This attitude of sane and dis- 
criminating sympathy is the right attitude for the English- 
man in India, 

1 o enumerate the topics on which wise and profitable 
obser\^ations will be found in this lMX)k would l>e super- 
fluous. 'Fhe wine is good, and needs no bush. So much 
may be said that the book is one to interest that nonde- 
script person, the general reader, as well as the Anglo- 
Indian official. Besides good advice and sound teaching 
on matters of policy and administration, it contains many 
charming, though inartificial, descriptions of scenery and 
native customs, many ingenious speculations, and some 
capital stories. The ethnologist, the antiquar), the geolo- 
gist, the soldier, and the missionary will all find in it some-* 
thing to suit their several tastes. 

In this edition the numerous misprints of the original 
edition have been all, and, for the most jiart, silently 
corrected. The punctuation, which was extremely enttic, 
has been freely modified, and the spelling of Indian words 
and names has lieen systematized. 1 wo (mragraphs, mis- 
placed in the original edition at the end of Chapter 
XL\ in of Volume I, luve been removed, and inserted 
in their proi>er place at the end of Chapter XI-VII ; and 
the supplementary notes printed at the end of the second 
volume of the original edition have been brought up to the 
positions which they were intended to occupy* Qltpteil 
XXXVII to XLVI of the firsa volume, describii^ tht 
contest for empire between the sons of $hfth Jahin, are in 
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substance only a free versimi work entitledf 

“ The Late Revolution of the Empire of the Great MpgoL’’ 
These chapters have not been reprinted because the l#tory 
of that revolution can now be read much m<m salis&c* 
torily in Mr. Constable’s edition of Bernier’s Travels. 
Seven chapters have been transferred from the second 
volume of the original to the first volume of this edition. 
Except as above stated, the text of the present edition of 
the “ Rambles and Recollections ” is a faithful reprint of 
the Author's text 

In the s|)elling of names and other words of Oriental lan- 
guagesthe Editor has “endeavoured to strike a mean between 
popular usage and academic precision, preferring to incur the 
charge of looseness to that of pedantr>\” Diacritical marks 
intended to distinguish between the various sibilants,dental$, 
nasals, and so forth, of the Arabic and Sanskrit alphabets, 
have been purjxjsely omitted. lx>ng vowels are marked by 
the sign which Is much preferable to the ambiguous 
acute accent used for the puqx)se in the official publica- 
tions of the Indian (ioveriiment Except in a few familiar 
words, such as Nerbudda and Hindoo, which are spelled in 
the tradtti« nal manner, vowels are to Ik; pronounced as in 
Italian, or as in the following English examples, namely : — 
If, as in “ call ; r, or r, as the medial vowel in “ cake ; 
I, as in “kill " ; /, as the medial vowels in “ keel " ; ii, as in 
“ full ” ; //, as the medial vowels in “ fool " ; or i?, as in 
“ bone ” ; uri, or lii, as “ aye ' ; and as the medial sound 
in “ fowl.'’ Short n, without mark, is generally pronounced 
like the u in “ but” 

The Editor’s notes, being designed memly to explain and 
illustrate the text, and to render the lK>ok fully intelligible 
and helpful to readers of the present day, have iKien com* 
pressed into the narrowest {lossible limits. Even India 
changes, and observations and criticisms which weiie pe^ 
fectly true sixty years ago can no longer be safely applied 
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Hrithout explaraSrtion to the India of to-day. The Author's 
few notes are distinguished by his initials. 

, A copious analytical index has been compiled. The 
bibliography is as complete as careful inquiry could make 
it, but it is probable that some anonymous papers by 
. the Author, published in periodicals, may have escaped 
notice. 

The memoir of Sir William Sleeman is based on the 
slight sketch prefixed to the “ Journey through the King- 
dom of Oude,” supplemented by much additional matter 
derived from his published works and correspondence, and 
his unpublished letters and other papers kindly communi- 
cated by his surviving son, Captain Henry Sleeman. 
Ample materials exist for a full account of Sir 
William Sleeman’s noble and interesting life, which wdl 
deserves to be recorded in detail ; but the necessary 
tions of these volumes preclude the Editor from making 
free use of the biographical matter at his command. 

The reproduction of the twenty-four coloured plates of 
varying merit which enrich the original edition has not been 
considered desirable. I'he portrait of the Author which 
forms the frontispiece to the first volume of this edition is 
engraved from a picture in the possession of Captain Slee^ 
man. The map in the second volume shows clearly the 
route taken by the Author in the journey the description of 
which is the leading theme of the book. 

The Editor is indebted to several kind correspondents 
for answers to sundry queries concerning details^ and 
desires to express his acknowledgments to Mr. Archibald 
Constable for various hints and references. 
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Maj.-Gen. Sir WII.LIAM HENRY SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 

The Sleemans, an ancient yeoman family, for several 
generations owned and farmed the estate of Pool Park in 
the parish of Saint Judy, in the county of Cornwall. Philip 
Sleetnan, who married Mary Spry, a member of a distin- 
guished family in the same county, added to his occupation 
as gentleman-farmer that of Supervisor of Excise. IVhi/e 
he was stationed at Stratton, in Cornwall, on the 8 th August, 
1788, his sOh '^Villiam Henry was born. Ten years later 
Philip Sleeman died at Bideford, in Devon. His widow, 
the author’s mother, survived until 1818. 

In 1809, at the age of twenty-one, William Henry Slee- 
man was nominated, through the good offices of I/ird De 
Dunstanville, to an Infantry Cadetship in the Bengal army. 
On the a4th of March, in the same y^r, he sailed from 
Gravesend in the ship Devonshire, and, having touched at 
Madeha and the Cape, reached India towards the close of 
the year. He arrived at the cantonment of Dinapore, near 
Patna, on the aoth December, and on Christmas Day began 
his military career as a cadet. He at once applkd himself 
with eirtmplary diligence to the study of the Arabic and 
Persian languages, and of the religions and customs of 
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India. Pa^ng in due course through the ordinary early 
sU^es of military life, he was promoted to the rank 
of ensign on the 23rd September, 1810, and to that of 
lieutenant on the i6th December, 1814. 

Lieutenant Sleeman served in the war with Nep 3 l, which 
began in 1814 and terminated in 1816. During the cam- 
paign he narrowly escaped death from a violent epidemic 
fever, which nearly destroyed his regiment. “ 'I'liree hun- 
dred of my own regiment,” he observes, ‘‘ consisting of alx)ut 
seven hundred, were obliged to be sent to their homes on 
sick leave. The greater number of those who remained 
continued to suffer, and a great many died. Of about ten 
European officers present with my regiment, seven had the 
fever and five died of it, almost all in a state of delirium* 

I was myself one of the two who survived, and I was for 
many days delirious."^ 

The services of Lieutenant Sleeman during the war 
attracted attention, and he was, accordingly, in 1816, 
selected to report on certain claims to prixe-money. The 
report submitted by him in February, 1817, was accepted 
as “ able, impartial, and satisfactory.” After the termina- 
tion of the war he served with his regiment at Allaliabad, 
and in the neighbouring district of Fartilbgarh, where he 
laid the foundation of the intimate knowledge of Oudh 
affairs displayed in his later writings. 

In 1820 he was selected for civil employ, and was 
appointed Junior As.sistant to the Agent of the Governor- 
General, administering the Sagar and Nerbudda territorial. 
These territories, which had Ix^n annexed from the 
MarSthls two years previously, are now included in the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Commi.ssioner of the Centm! 
Provinces. In such a recently-conquered country, where 
the sale of all widows by auction for the benefit of the 
Ireasury, and other strange customs still pievaitedy the 

* “Journey through the Kingdom of Oude,” vol ii, |>* lOJ* 
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abilities of an able and zealous yoiaig officar had amide 
scope. Sleeman, after a brief apprenticeship, received, in 
iSaa, the independent civil chaise of the district of Nar- 
singhpur, in the Nerbudda valley, and there, for more than 
two years, “ by far the most laborious of his life,” his whole 
attention was engrossed in preventing and remedying the 
disorders of his district 

While at Narsinghpur, Sleeman received on the 
a4th April, 1824, brevet rank as Captain. In 1825, 
was transferred, and on the 23rd September of the follow- 
ing year, was gazetted Captain. In 1826, failure of health 
compelled him to take leave on medical certificate. In 
March, 1828, Captain Sleeman a.ssumed civil and executive 
charge of the Jabalpur District, from which he was trans- 
ferred to Sagar in Januarj-, 1831. While stationed at 
Jabalpur, he married on the zist June, 1829, Am^ic 
Josephine, the daughter of Count Blondin l>e 1 ‘ontenne, 
a French noblenun. 

Mr. C. Fraser, on return from leave in Januaiy , 1832, 
resumed charge of the revenue and civil duties of the Sagar 
district, leaving the niagistcrial duties to Captain Sleeman, 
who conti.iKud to discharge them till January’, 1835. By 
the Resolution of (lovemment dated loth January, 1835, 
Captain Sleeman was directed to fix his headquarters at 
Jabalpur, and was appointed (»eneral Superintendent of the 
Operations for the Suppression of Thuggee, being relieved 
from every other charge. In 1836 his health again broke 
down, and he was obliged to take leave on medical certifi- 
cate. He marched, accompanied by his wife and little 
son, throt^h the JalxUpur, Damoh, and SSgar districts of 
the Agency, and then through the Native States of Orchha, 
DatiyS, and Gwalior, arriving at Agra on the ist January’, 
1836. After a brief halt at Agra, he proceeded through 
the Bharatpur State to Delhi and Meerut, and titence to 
Simla. During his march from Jabalpur to Meerut bq 
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Milled Ikimself by keqping the journal which forms the 
h$m xi the “Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official” The manuscript of this work was completed 
in 1839, though not given to the world till 1844. On the 
istof February, 1837, Sleeman was gazetted Major. During 
the same year he made a tour in the interior of the Hima- 
layas, which he described at length in an unpublished journal 
Later in the year he went down to Calcutta to see his boy 
started on the voyage home. 

In February, 1839, he assumed charge of the office of 
Commissioner for the Suppression of ITiuggee and Uacoity. 
Up to this date the office of Commissioner for the Suppres- 
sion of Dacoity had been separate from that of General 
Superintendent of the measures for the Suppression of 
Thuggee, and had been filled by another officer, Mr. Hugh 
Fraser, of the Civil Service. During the next two years 
Sleeman passed much of his time in the North-Western 
Provinces, making Muradabad his headquarters, and 
thoroughly investigating the secret criminal organizations 
of Upper India. 

In 1841 he was offered the coveted and lucrative post of 
Resident at Lucknow, vacant by the resignation of Colonel 
Low ; but immediately after his resignation Colonel IjOW 
lost all his savings through the failure of his bankers, and 
Sleeman, moved by a generous impulse, wrote to Colonel 
I^w, begging him to retain the appointment During the 
troubles with Sindhia which culminated in tjie battle of 
MahlrSjpur, fought on the 29th December, 1843, Sleeman 
was Resident at Gwalior, and was actually in Sindhians 
camp when the battle unexpectedly began. In 1848 the 
Residency at Lucknow again fell vacant, and l.nrd Dal- 
housie, by a letter dated i6th September, offered Sleeman 
the appointment in the following terms 

The high reputation you have earned, your exptfkiicft cC fMl 
administratbn, your knowledge of the people, and 
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Ccmndl of Ittdia.iu m officer to whom I could commit ihU imiMtttifll 
charge with entire confidence that its duties would be well performed. 

I do myselfi thereibref the honour of proposing to fou to accept the 
office R^ent at Ijnclcnow, with especial reference to the great 
changes whkhi in all proha^Uty, will take place. Retaining yoiir 
supe^tendency of Thuggee affairs, it will be manifestly necessary that 
you should be relieved from tite duty of the trials of Thugs usually 
condemned at Lucknow. 

In the hope that you will not withhold from the Government your 
services in the capacity I have named, and in the further hope of find* 
Ing an opportunity of personally making your acquaintance, 

I have the honour to be, 

“ Dear Colonel Sleeman, 

“ Very feithfully yours, 

“ Dalhousie.”* 

The remainder of Sleeman's official life was spent in 
Oudb, and was chiefly devoted to ceaseless and hopeless 
endeavours to reform the King's administration and 
relieve the suflferings of his grievously oppressed subjects. 
On the lit of December, 1849, Sleeman began hi^ raemor* 
able three months’ tour through Oudh, which he has so 
vividly dl^ribed in the special work devoted to the pur- 
pose. The awful revelations of the “ Journey through the 
Kingdom of Oude” largely influenced Ix>rd Dalhousie in 
forming his decision to annex the kingdom, though that 
decision w^as directly opj)osed to the advice of Sleeman, 
who consistently advocated refonn of the administration, 
while deprecating annexation. 

An attempt to assassinate the Resident, which was made 
in December, 1851, happily failed, and did not interrupt 
his labours for the benefit of the people. 

In 1854 the long strain of forty- five years’ semce broke 
dwn Sleemftn’s strong constitution. He tried to regain 

* Tlflt letter is printed in full in the Journey ibiqugh the Kingdom 
of pp. xvii'^abc. 
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health by a visit to the hills, but this expedient proved 
ineffectual, and he was ordered home. On the loth of 
February, 1856, while on his way home on board the 
Monarchy he died off Ceylon and was buried at sea, just 
four days after he had been granted the dignity of 
K.CB. 

Lord Dalhousie’^s desire to meet his trusted officer was 
never gratified. The following correspondence between 
the Governor-General and Sleeman, now published for the 
first time, is equally creditable to both parties : — 

“Barrackiore Park, 

Jattuary 1856. 

“My dear General Sleeman, 

“I have heard to-day of your arrival in Calcutta, and have 
heard at the same time with sincere concern that you are still suffering 
in health. A desire to disturb you as little ns possible induces me to 
have recourse to my pen, in order to convey to you a communication 
which I had hoped to be able to make in person. 

“ Some time since, when adjusting the details connected with my 
retirement from the Government of India, I solicited {>ennission to 
recommend to Her Majesty’s gracious consideration the names of 
some who seemed to me to be worthy of I ler Majesty’s favour. My 
request was moderate. I asked only to be allowol to submit the nomt 
of one officer from each Presidency. The name which is selected 
from the Bengal army was your own, and I ventureti to express my 
hope that Her Majesty would be pleased to mark her sense of the 
long course of able, and honourable, and distinguished service through 
which you had passed, by conferring upon you the civil cross of a 
Knight Commander of the liaih. 

“ As yet no reply has been received to my letter. But as you hftve 
now arrived at the Presidency, I lose no time in making known to you 
what has been done ; in the hope that you will receive it as a proof of 
the high estimation in which your services and character are lie) d, as 
well by myself as by the entire community of India. 

“ I beg to remain, 

“ My dear Genera!^ 

“ Very truly yoursi 


Major-General Sleeman. 
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Reply to above. Dated iith January, 1856. ^ 

♦^My Lord, 

** 1 was yesterday evening favoured with your Loidship’s most 
kind and datteriog letter of the 9 th instant from Banrackpore. 

I cannot adequately express how highly honoured 1 fed by the 
mention that you have been pleased to make of my services to Her 
Majesty the Queen, and how much gratihed 1 am by this crowning act 
of kindness from your Lordship in addition to the many favours 1 have 
received at your hands during the last eight years ; and whether it 
may, or may not, be my fate to live long enough to see the honourable 
rank actually conferred upon me, which you have been so considerate 
and generous as to ask for me, the letter now received from your 
Lordship will of itself be deemed by my family as a substantial 
honour, and it will l>e prcsen'ed, I trust, by my son, with feelings of 
honest pride, at the thought that his father had merited such a mark 
of distinction from so eminent a statesman as the ^iarquis of Dal- 
housie. 

** My right hand is so crippled by rheumatism that I am obliged to 
make use of an amanuensis to write this letter, and my Ixnlily strength 
is so much reduced, that 1 cannot hope before embarking for England 
to pay my personal resi>ecls to your Lordslrij). 

** Under these unfortunate circumstances, 1 now beg to take my 
leave of your Lordship ; to offer my unfeigned and anxious wishes for 
your Lordship’s health and happiness, ajid with every sentiment of 
respect and giutiiude, to subscribe m)'sclf, 

Voiir Lordship’s most faithful and 
“ Obedient servant, 

W. JL Slekman, 

“ Major-General. 

** To the Most Noble 

“The Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T., 

** Governor- General, &c., &c., 

“ Calcutta.’’ 

Sir William Sleeman was an accomplished Oriental 
linguist, well versed in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, and also 
possessed a good working knowledge of l^tinj Greek, and 
French. His works afford many proofs of the keen 
intemt which he took in the sciences of geology, 
agrkttltuml cheraistr)', and political econewny, and of his 
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jutelligent appreciation of the lessons taught by history. 
Nor was he insensible to the charms of art, especially 
those of poetry. His favourite authors among the poets 
seem to have been Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, Wordsworth, 
and Cowper. His knowledge of the customs and modes 
of thought of the natives of India, which has rarely been 
equalled and never been surpassed, was more than half the 
secret of his notable success as an administrator. The 
greatest achievement of his unselfish and busy life was the 
suppression of the system of organized murder known as 
Thuggee, and in the execution of that prolonged and 
onerous task he displayed the most delicate tact, the 
keenest sagacity, and extraordinary power of organization. 
His o>vn words are his best epitaph : “ I have gone on 
quietly,” he writes, ‘ through evil and through good 
report,' doing, to the best of my ability, the duties which 
it has pleased the Government of India, from time to time, 
to confide to me in the manner which appeared to me 
most conformable to its wishes and its honour, satisfied 
and grateful for the trust and confidence which enabled 
me to do so much good for the |>eople, and to secure 
so much of their attachment and gratitude to their rulers.*^* 

* Letter to Lord Ilardinge, dated Jhanscc, 4th March, 1^48, 
printed in “Journey ihrough the Kingdom of Oude,** voL i, 
p. xxvii. 
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CHAPTER I 

AnntiaJ Fairs lifrW u|k>ii the Banks of Sacred Streams in India. 

Before setting out on our journey towards the Hima- 
Mya we formed once more an agreeable party to visit the 
Rocks of tic Nerbudda at Bheraghilt.* It was the 
end of Kirtilc,^ when the Hindoos hold fairs on all their 
$aCie4 streams at places consecrated by poetry or tradition 
as the scene of some di\ane work or manifestation. These 
fairs are M once festive and holy ; ever)^ person w'ho comes 
enjoynng himself as much as he can, and at the same time 
seeking purification from all past transgressions by bathing 
and praying in the holy stream, and making laudable 
resolutions to be better for the future. 'Fhe ceremonies 
last five days, and take place at the same time upon all the 
sacred rivers throughout India ; and the greater part of the 
whole Hindoo population, from the summits of the HimS- 

* tb^erbudda (Ndrl>adil, or Narmadtl) river is the l)oundary 
bchMMI Hindustan, or Northern India, and the l>eccan (Dakhin), or 

India. The beautiful gorge of the Marble Rocks, near 
ItthhdlfKMDe 0 abalpur), is familiar to modem tourists. The remarkabie 
anlt^ultiet at BherSghltt arc fully described and illustrated in the 
/teports ^ AfvAa^k^a/ Survey pf Mia (Cunningham), vol ix, 
PfR. Plates xii-xvi. 

* Tlie aM || i month of the Hindoo lani*sokr year, eorfesponding to 

pad and part of November. In Northern India the year 

wllli file month Chait, in March. The most commonly used 
y months are i--(i) Chait \ (a) Baisakh % (3) Jgth t {4} 

I m Bhadon ; (7) Kulr ; (8) KaiHlt ; (9) Aghan| 
r ; «nd (la) Phalgun. 


B 
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lap mountains to Cape Comdrin, will, I believe, during 
these five days, be found congregated at these fairs* In 
sailing down the Ganges one may pass in the course of a 
day half a dozen such fairs, each with a multitude equal to 
the population of a large city, and rendered beautifully 
picturesque by the magni$cence and variety of the tent 
equipages of the great and wealthy. The preserver of the 
universe (BhagTMin) Vishnu is supposed, on the 26th of 
As^rh, to descend to the world below (Fitfd/) to defend 
Raja Bali from the attacks of Indra, to stay with him four 
months, and to come up again on the 26th Kirtik.^ I>uring 
his absence almost all kinds of worship and festivities are 
suspended ; and they recommence at these fairs, where 
people assemble to hail his resurrection. 

Our tents were pitched upon a green sward on one bank 
of a small stream running into the Nerbudda close by, 
while the multitude occupied the other bank. At night all 
the tents and booths are illuminated, and the scene is 
hardly less animated by night than by day ; but what strikes 
an European most is the entire absence of all tumuli Sutld^ 
disorder at such places. He not only sees no disturbance^ 
but feels assured that there will be none ; and Ica^ llil 
w'ife and children in the midst of a crowd of a hundred 
thousand persons all strangers to them, and all speaking a 
language and following a religion different from theirs, white 
he goes off the whole day, hunting and shooting in the distant 
jungles, without the sli^test feeling of appreheiition for 
their safety or comfort. It is a singular fact, which i know 
to be true, that during the great mutiny of our native 
troops at Barrackpore in 1824, the chief leaders bound 
themselves by a solemn oath not to suffer any Eurc^ieaii 
lady or child to be injured or molested, bappat wb0 might 

- 'f: ■ : ‘ ^ 

* Bha^v&n is often used as equivalent for the word 0^ III Ifs Meat 
genera] sense, but is specially applicable to the Deity m 
Vishnu the Preserver, Asarh cc^^respondi to P&id ^ 

the Hindoo Hades. Kajft Uali is a demon, and lildfii k tlie kad of 
the heavens. The fairs take placf at the time of fall mooii. v 
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to them to collll&m with theif pflfccis and die gmtm- 
meet My flriei^ C$^n l«ld, one of the genei^ etaff, 
used to aUow Ms cbildfeii» five in mimber, to go itilo the 
lines and play with the soldiers of the mutinous raiments 
up to the very day when the artfllery opened upon them ; 
and, of above thirty European ladies then at the station, 
not one thought df leaving the place till they heard the 
guns.^ Mra Colonel Faithful, with her daughter and 
another young lady* who had both just arrived from 
England, went mely all the way from Calcutta to Ludilna 
on the lianks lef the Hyphasis, a distance of more than 
twelve huntbtd miles, in their palankeens with relays of 
bearerS|,Aihd anthout even a servant to attend them.^ They 
were travelling night and day for fourteen days without the 
sl^test apprehension of injury or of insult. Cases of 
ladies travelling in the same manner by dak (stages) 
immediately after their arrival from England to all parts of 
the countfy occur every day, and I know of no instance of 
injury or insult sustained by them.'* Does not this speak 
volumes for the character of our rule in India? Would 
men trust their wives and daughters in this manner unpro- 
tected among a people that disliked them and their rule ? 
We have not a garrison, or wailed c:antonments, or fortified 
position of any kind for our residence from one end of our 
Eastern empire to the other, save at the three capitals of 

t Ibirrtckpore, sixteen miles north of Calcutta, is still a canton- 
ment* TJieC^vernor- General has a country house there. The mutiny of 
the native troops stationed there occurretl on the 1st Nov., 1S24, and 
Wi* due to the discontent caused by orders mo\ mg the 47th Native 
Inkntry to Rangoon to take part in the Burmese ^ar. The outbreak 
was promptly suppressed. Captain Pogson published a Meftmr 
tkt Mufitijf ai Barraekfare <8vo., .Serampore, 1853), 

* Ladilna, the capital of the district of the same tianre, now under 
the Ptmjib Oovemonent. Hyphasis N the Greek name of the BUs 
river, nne nf the five rivers of the Punjab. 

* have rendered almost obsolete the mndt of tmvelUi^ 

deaedhed li| the text. In Northern India even the pitives now lately 
me patahkeins except for purposes of ceretil^ny. 

» a 
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Ctlcutta, Madras, and Bombay.^ We know and feel tl^t 
the people everywhere look up to and respect us, in spite 
of all our faults, and we like to let them know and feel 
that we have confidence in them. 

Sir Thomas Munro has justly obsen ed, ** 1 do not exactly 
know what is meant by civilizing the people of India. In 
the theory and practice of good government they may be 
deficient ; but, if a good system of agriculture, if unrivalled 
manufactures, if the establishment of schools for reading 
and writing, if the general practice of kindness and hospi- 
tality, and, aliove all, if a scrupulous resjiecl and delicacy 
towards the female sex are amongst the points that denote 
a civilized people ; then the Hindoos are not inferior in 
civilization to the people of Euroj>e.”’ 

The Bishop Hel)er writes in the same favourable terms 
of the Hindoos in the narrative of his journey through 
India ; and w here shall we find a mind more capable of 
judging of the merits and demerits of a |)eople than 
his?* 

The concourse of people at this fair was, as usual, 
immense ; but a great many who could not afibrd to provide 
tents for the accommodation of their families were drivesi 
away before their time by some heavy showers of, to tbocu^ 
unseasonable rains. On this and similar occasions die 
people bathe in the Nerhudda w ithout the aid of pdeitai 
but a number of poor Brahmans attend at these festivals 
to receive charily, though not to assist at the GsmmonkiL 
I'hose who could afford it gave a trifle to these men M 
they came out of the .sacred stream, but in no case aras it 

* This statement is no longer quite accurate, ihotqth fbrtlAMi pOih 
tions arc still very few, 

* The editor cannot find the eiact passage qnolfit, but fifSiMtks Hi 
the same effect will be found In 7^ Li/t nf Sir 

by the Rev, O, R. Gleig, in two volumet, a new tasndeil 

1831, voL ii., p. 175, ,, 

* NarrtUim ^ a Jmimry ihrmt^ the Upper 

fmm Caiatm to Bmthy, i8S4-5« md 0 fo 

rrminees in iSsb,^’ and edition, 3 vols. i ‘ ^ 



THE MARBLE ROCKS | 

detnatidedi to orcti sdidled wtih liiiy apfieaiaiioe to im* 
poftunity, As it oommonly is at fairs aito holy pkeei on too 
Ganges. The fim dayi toe peopk bathe hdom toe rapid 
over which the river foils after it emerges from its peaceftsl 
abode among the marble rocks ; on the second day, just 
above this rapid ; and on the third day, two miles fuither 
up at the cascade, when the whole body of the limpid 
stream of the Nerbudda, confined to a narrow channel of 
only a few yards wide, falls tumultuously down in a beau* 
tiful cascade into a deep chasm of marble rocks, ''rhisfoll 
of their sacred stream the i>eople call the Dhuandhir,” or 

the smoky fall,” from the thick vapour which is always seen 
rising from it in the morning. From below, the river glides 
quietly and imperceptibly for a mile and a half along a 
deep, and, according to popular belief, a fathomless 
channel of from ten to fifty yards wide, with snow-white 
marble rodcs rising perpendicularly on either side from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty feet high, and in some parts 
fearfully overhanging. Suspended in recesses of these 
white rocks are numerous large black nests of hornets ready 
to deston^l tqion any unlucky wight who may venture to 
disturb their repose and, as the boats of the curious 
European visitors pass up and down to the sound of music, 
clouds of wild paeons rise from each side, and seem some- 
times to fill the air above them. Here, according to 
native legends repose the PSndavas the heroes of their 
great Hotlieric poem, the MahShhirata, whose names they 
have transferred to toe valley of the Nerbudda. Every 
fontasttc iq>pearance of the rocks, caused by those great 
comoilsions of nature which have so much disturbed the 
crust to toe globe, or by the slow and silent woAing of toe 
wa|0% Is attributed to toe god-like powcw of those great 
heroes of Indian romance, and is associated with toe 

^ Tht Hii at tibt Marble Hockt art the dmfia. Am Eitobh- 

man lwnali Biddlagton,wlien tiring to escape from dWmwaad^ 
fsd totfCItttiig to death one Id Captain ForsythA baggage ponhsa. 
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recoHection of scenes in which they are supposed to have 
figured,* 

The strata of the KaimCir range of sandstone hills, 
which runs diagonally across the valley of the Nerbudda, 
are thrown up almost perpendicularly, in some places many 
hundred feet above the level of the plain, while in others 
for many miles together their tops are only visible above 
the surface. These are so many strings of the oxen 
which the arrows of Arjun, one of the five brothers, con- 
verted into stone ; and many a stream which now waters 
the valley first sprang from the surface of the earth at the 
touch of his lance, as his troops wanted water. The image 
of the gods of a former day, which now^ lie scattered among 
the ruins of old cities, buried in the depth of the forest, 
are nothing less than the bodies of the kings of the earth 
turned into stone for their temerity in contending with 
these demigods in battle. Ponds among the rocks of the 
Nerbudda, where all the great fairs are held, still bear the 
names of the five brothers, who are the heroes of this 
great poem y and they are every year visited by hundreds 
of thousands who implicitly believe that their waters once 
received upon their lx)soms the wearied limbs of those 
whose names they bear. What is life without the chaims 
of fiction, and without the leisure and recreations whidi 
these sacred imaginings tend to give to the great nmss of 
those who have nothing but the Ialx)ur of their hands to 
depend ufX)n for their subsistence ! I4rt ho such fictions 

* The vast epic poem, or collectton of poeois, kfiowii m As 
MahSbbXrata, consists of about 24,000 Sanakiit vemes. 
subject is the war between the five Pilndavas, or sons of PiUMlIt, and 
their cousins the Kauravas, sons of DhritartUbtra* Many pmm of 
various origins and dates are interwoven with (be main wort The 
best known of Ae episodes is that of NaJa ami limmajmmtit wbldi 
was well translated by Dean Mtiman, A very full analysii bf tibe 
Mahibhftrata will be found in Wheeler’s Hilary af V* 

» The five Plndava brothers were Yudhisbtbira, Mfiimi, ilsliimii 
Nakula, and Sahadeva, the children of I%<ta, and lA wNi 
or Prithi, and Madri. ' " 
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be believed, and the holidays and pmmm of Ifae lower 
orders in every country would soon ceases for they have 
almost everywhere owed their origin and support to some 
religious dream which has commanded the faith and inflti* 
enc^ the conduct of great masses of mankind, and 
prevented one man from presuming to work on the day 
that another wished to rest from his lalxwrs* The people 
were of opinion, they told me, that the Cianges, as a sacred 
stream, could last only sixty years more, when the Ner- 
budda would take its place, 'Fhe waters of the Nerbudda 
are, they say, already so much more sacred than those 
of the (langes that to sec them is sufficient to cleanse men 
from their sins, whereas the < Ganges must be touched 
before it can have that effec:t.‘ 

At the temple built on the tO[) of a conical hill at 
Bherf^Ht, overlooking the river, is a statue of a bull 
carrying Siva, the god of destruction, and his w4fe P5r\’ati 
seated behind him ; they have both snakes in their hands, 
and Si\ix has a Large one round his loins as a waistband. 
There are se%’eral demons in human shaf)e lying prostrate 
under the of the bull, and the whole are well cut out 
of one laige slab of hard Ixisalt from a dyke in the marble 
rock beneath. They call the whole group “ Gauri 
Sankar,” and I found in the fair, exposed for sale, a brass 
model of a similar one from Jeyporc (Jaipur), but not so 
well shaped and proportioned On noticing this we were 
told that such difference was to be expected, since the 
brass must have been made by man, whereas . th^ ‘Gauri 
Sankar ^ of the temple aliove was a real or a 

conversion of living lieings into stone by the gods ; 

• “ The Narbacli has Us special admirers, who exalt It even above 

the Chuigea » * « Ttie sanctity of the C»atige9( will, they say, cease in 
l8as» whtieas tht* of the Narbatli will continue for e\*er/' (Monter 
WUIkiiii, Tkmtgki amd JLifi in Mia^ Ixaidon, p. 34S). 

xxvii 

* word seems lo be intended for 

dw ^i|||l^ peM^ *"pekhna,’* meaning poppet^how’* or 
** latWHlkliem ** (Fidlon*s 
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%y were therefore the exact resemblance of 
beings, while the others could only be rude imita- 
tions.” " “ Gauri,” or the Fair, is the name of Pirvati, 
or Devi, when she appears with her husband Siva. 
On such occasions she is always fair and beautiful 
Sankar is another name of Siva, or MahSdeo, or Rudra. 
On looking into the temple at the statue, a lady expressed 
her surprise at the entireness as well as the excellence of 
the figures, w’^hile all round had been so much mutilated by 
the Muhammadans. ‘*'rhcy are quite a different thing 
from the others,” said a respectable old landholder ; “they 
are a conversion of real flesh and blood into stone, and no 
human hands can either imitate or hurt them.” She smiled 
incredulously, w’hile he looked very grave, and api^ealed to 
the w^hole crowd of spectators assembled, who all testified 
to the truth of what he had said ; and added that at no 
distant day the figures would be all restored to life again, 
the deities would all come back without doubt and reani- 
mate their old bodies again.” 

All the people who come to bathe at the fair taring 
chaplets of yellow jasmine, and hang them as offatngs 
round the necks of the god and his consort ; and at ^ 
same time tht7 make some .small offerings of rice Id Uidi 
of the many images that stand within the same apat|nidilf> 
and also to those which, under a stone roof 
stone pillars, line the inside of the w^all that surrcmtuls tbU 
circular area, in the centre of which the temple stands. 
The images inside the temple are those of the three great 
gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, with their prima^I 
consorts but those that occupy the pkzm outside ate the 
representations of the consorts of the different ineiuriia^ 
titais of these three gods, and these consorts 
selves the incarnations of the primsevat wtve% who 
followed their husbands in all their earthly 

* Sarasvat], consort of BfahmS | Kvi (Finratl, cte-hOCNSaDtl 
of Siva ; and lakshml, consort d* Vishim. All Hindoo 
many names. ''if 



^ |l 

They hav«» all jfciia le^male form, md lue ^bout the ^ # 
or4i»ar]r w<mw« and e^ctmnely well cut^ out of itie whilt 
gf^ sancbaone; but tbek heads ane those of the 
aotmals in wWch Iheic respective husbands became incm* 
uate^ such as the lion, the elephant, &c, or those of the 
^^vSAans^^* or animals on which they rode, such as the bull, 
the swan, the eagle, &(x But these, I presume, are mere 
mpridm of the founder of the temple. I'he figures arc 
sixty-four in number, all mounted upon their respective 
but have been sadly mutilated by the pious 
Muhammadans. ‘ 

rhe old Mahant,'’ or high priest, told us that Mahideo 
and his wife were in reality our Adam and Eve ; they 
came here together,*^ said he, “ on a visit to the mountain 
Kailis,^ and lacing earnestly solicited to leave some 
memorial of their visit, got themselves turned into stone.’’ 
'ITie popular belief is that some very holy man, who had 
been occupied on the top of this little conical hill, where 
die temple now stands, in austere devotions for some few 
tbomuuid years, was at last honoured with a visit from Siva 
and hit t^^lfisoil, who asked him what they could do fOr 
him. He oegged them to wait till he should bring some 
flowers from the woods to make them a suitable ofiering. 
They promised to do so, and he ran down, plunged into 
the Nerbudda and drowned himself, in order that these 
august persons might for ever remain and do honour to 
his residence and hb name. 'Fhey, however, left only 
their mortal coil,” but will one day return and resume it* 

^ The atitliorV explanation is partly erroneous. The temple, wbidi 
is a very fematkabk one, is dedicated to the sixty^feur Jogtnts. Only 
five templet In India are known to be dedicated to thefie dmnont. 
For ^Mit see Cnnningtiaiii, AtrhtoL Survey vol k, p,p, 

pk xilHKvt ; vol ii, p. 416 ; and vol xxi, |X 57. The word 
viimm mmm ** vebkk.” Each deity bat his pecuflar vehicle. 

* The henvtn of Siva, as distinguished from Vaflttmtha, the heaveo 
of VUNoti It is to be somewhere in thf HtmUaya mono* 

tiiim wonderfiil excavated rock temple at Ettoca it hdieved lo 
bf^aoM^o( Ksdiift* 
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I know not whether I am singular in the notion or not, but 
I think Mahadfio and his consort are really our Adam and 
. Eve, and that the people have converted them into the god 
and goddess of destruction, from some vague idea of their 
original sin, which involved all their race in destruction. 
The snakes, which form the only dress of Mahadfio, would 
seem to confirm this notion.' 

' This “ notion” of the .iuthor\ is not likely to find ncceptance at 
the present day. 



CHAPTER II 


litmloo Syirtem of Kcligian. 

Tmk Hindoo system is this. A great divine spirit or 
essence, ** Brahma,” pervades the whole universe ; and the 
soul of every' human being is a drop from this great ocean, 
to which, when it beccmies tHJrfectly purified, it is reunited. 
The reunion is the eternal l>eatitude to which all look 
forward with hoj>e ; and the sou! of the Brahman is nearest 
to it If he has l>een a good man, his sou! becomes 
absorbed in the ** Brahma” ; and, if a Ixid man, it goes to 
** Narak,” hell ; and after the expiration of its \ycnod there of 
/imi/eJ imfrisomment^ it returns to earth, and occupies the 
body of other animal It again advances by degrees 
to the body of the Brahman ; and thence, when fitted for 
it, into the great “ Brahma.”* 

From this great eterna! essence emanate BrahmS, the 
Creator, whose consort is Sarasvati f Mshnu, the Preserver, 
whose consort is lakshmi ; and Siva, aiias MahSd^, the 

* lien ate occtsionally exempted from (he necessity of becoming a 
BftlmifLii first Men of low caste, if they die at panicubir places, 
where It k the interest of the Brahmans to invite rich men to die, are 
promised absorption into the great ** Brahma** at once. Immense 
nnmheri of wealthy men go every year from the most distant parts of 
India to die at Benares, where they spend large sums of money among 
the Brahmaiii. It is by their means that this, the second city in 
likba, k fti|ifK>rted. [W. li« S.] 

* jItelMlf with the short vowel, is the etemtl Essence or Spirit $ 

BfidWni^ with iht tong vowel, is the prinueval male god, the tot 
personal product of the pitidy spiritual Braiunl, tdien ovetipieid % 
Mifi, or Ulnsoiy dteative force,** according to the Vediata aystenv 
(Monieriptoini, MiifgSmts md im p, 44^) 
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Destroyer, whose consort is Earvatl. According to pdpular 
behef Jamraj ( Yamaraja) is the judicial deity who has been 
appointed by the greater powers to pass the final judg- 
ment on the tenor of men's lives, according to proceedings 
drawn up by his secretary Chitragupta. If men's actions 
have been good, their souls are, as the next stage, advanced 
a step towards the great essence, Brahma ; and, if bad, they 
are thrown back, and obliged to occupy the bodies of 
brutes or of people of inferior caste, as the balance against 
them may be great or small. There is an intermediate 
stage, a “ Narak," or hell, for bad men, and a “ Baikunth,” 
or paradise, for the good, in which they find their felicity in 
serving that god of the three to which they have specially 
devoted themselves while on earth. But from this stage, 
after the period of their sentence is expired, men go back 
to their pilgrimage on earth again. 

There are numerous Deos (Devas), or good spirits, of 
whom Indra is the chief;* and Daityas, or bad spirits; 
and there have also been a great number of incarnations 
from the three great gods, and their consorts, who have 
made their appearance upon the earth when required for 
particular purposes. All these incarnations are called 
‘"Avatars,” or descents. Vishnu has been eleven times On 
the globe in different shapes, and Siva seven times.® The 
avatars of Vishnu are celebrated in many popular poem^ 
such as the Rilmayana, or history of the Rape of Sita, 
the wife of Rama, the seventh incarnation f the MahS- 

’ Indra was originally, in the Vedas, the Rain^god. The stalem^t 
in the text refers to modem Hinduism. 

* The incarnations of Vishnu are ordinarily reckoned OS tea, 

, (i) Fish, ( 3 ) Tortoise, (3) Boar, (4) Mansion, (5) DWarf, (6) Jkiina 
with the axe, (7) Rama Chandra, (8) Krishna, (9)Bilddha, Kalkl, ^ 
or Kalkin, who is yet to come. 1 know of no authority to ikvta 
incarnations of Vishnu. The number is stated in some ai 

twenty-two, twenty-four, or even twenty-eight. Seven 
Siva are not generally recognised. (See Monler Wiliiiha* 
p.p. 78-85, and 107-116*) 

3 Sia was an incarnation of Lakshvnl. She beeme ineialipate 
again, many centuries afterwards, as fbe wife of Kdslut^ itINitiw 
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bMrata, wd [Purtml deict^be die 

wars and aWwl of dits god in his last human shaped 
AH these books m believed to have been written either by 
the hand or by the inspiration of the god himself thonsanrte 
of years before the events they describe actually took 
place **It was,” they say, “as easy for the deity to 
write or dictate a battle, an amour^ or any other important 
event ten thousand years before as the day after it took 
place ” ; and I believe nin^tenths, perhaps ninety-nine in 
a hundred, of the Hindoo population believe implicitly 
that these accounts w^ere also written. It is now pretty clear 
that all these works are of comjxiratively recent date, that 
the great poem of the Mahabharata could not have been 
written before the year 786 of the Christian era, and was 
probably written so late as A.r). 1157; that Krishna, if bom 
at all^ must have been bom on the 7th of August, a.i>. 
600, but was most likely a mere creation of the imagination 
to serve the purpose of the Brahmans of Ujaip, in whom 
the fiction originated ; that the other incarnations were 
invented about the same time, and for the same object, 
though thu" other persons descnl>ed as incarnations were 
real princes, Parasu Rama, before Christ 1 1 76, and RSma, 
bom before Christ 961. In the Mahabhlrata Krishna is 
described as fighting in the same amiy >vith Yudhishthira 
and his four brothers. Yudhishthira was a real person, who 
ascended the throne at Delhi 575 b.c., or 1175 years before 
the birth of Krishna.^ 

incarnation of Vishnu [W. H. S.]' Reckoning by centuries is, of 
ocyiirse, inapplicable to pure myth. The author believed in Bentley’s 
bisele^ chronology. 

* For the Mahlbhilnita, see /niA*, note 1 , p. 6. The Bhigavata 
Pmliia is tb^ most poptilar of the Puilnas. Us Hind! version is 
known as the “Prem S&gar.” The date of the composition of the 
Fnvtbas is very uncertain, 

* Ttie dates given in this passage are purely imagtiiary. Parts of the 
HilkiUiarata are very anclmt Yudhishthira is no laore an historical 
penHiikge tkan Achilles or Romulus. It is very impibbable that a 

of Delhi” existed in b.c, 575, and nothing whatever is 
It0m ah^et die state of India at that date. 
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Bentley supposes that the incarnations, particularly that 
of Krishna, were invented by the Brahmans of Ujain with 
a view to check the progress of Christianity in that part of 
the vrorld. (See hishistorica! view of the Hindoo astronomy,) 
That we find in no history any account of the alarming 
progress of Christianity about the time these fables were 
written is no proof that Bentley was wrong. ‘ 

When Monsieur Thevenot was at Agra [in] 1666, the 
Christian population was roughly estimated at twenty-five 
thousand families. They had all ])assed away before it 
became one of our civil and military stations in the 
beginning of the present century, and we might search 
history in vain for any mention of them. (See his Travels 
in India, part three.) One single prince, well disposed to 
give Christians encouragement and employment might, in 
a few years, get the same number around his capital ; and 
it is probable that the early Chri.stians in India occasionally 
found such princes, and gave just cause of alann to the 
Brahman priests who were then in the infancy of their 
despotic power. 

During the war with Nepal, in 1814 and 1815,'* the 
division with which I sened came uix)n an extremely 
interesting colony of about two thousand Christian families 
at Betiy^ in the Tirhut District, on the lyorders of the 
TarSi forest. This colony had been created by one man, 
the Bishop, a Venetian by birth, under the protection of a 

* It is hardly necessary to observe that this grotesque theory is 
utterly at variance with the facts, as now known. 

* The existing settlements of native Christians at Agra are mostly of 

modern origin. Very ancient Christian communities exist neir 
Madras, and on the Malabar coast. The travels of Jean de TUeve- 
not were published in 1684, under the title of mnima^ 

la Relation de tJndostany and have been translated into EnglUi, 
Thevenot’s statement about the Christians of Agra Is further disenited 
post in Chapter LIL ; 

3 The war with Nepal began in Oclol>er 1814, and wap fi<^ noil* 
eluded till 1816. During its progress the British arpis 8 nfiei»d soveral 
reverses# ; 
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Hiwall Hindoo prince, the RSjt of BetiyI. This holy man 
had bden some fifty years among these people, with little 
or no support from Europe or from any other <|ttart». 
The only aid he gpt from the Rajft was a pledge that no 
membef of his church should be subject to the Purveyance 
under which the people everywhere suffered so 
much ^ and this pledge the though a Hindoo, had 
never suffered to be violated. There were men of all 
trades among them, and they formed one very large street 
remarkable for the superior style of its buildings and the 
sober industry of its inhabitants. The masons, carpenters, 
and blacksmiths of this little colony were working in our 
camp every day, while we remained in the vicinity, and 
better workmen I have never seen in India ; but they 
would all insist upon going to divine service at the pre- 
scribed hours. They had built a splendid pucka^ dwelling- 
house for their bishop, and a still more splendid church, 
and formed for him the finest garden I have seen in India, 
surrounded with a good wall, and provided with admirable 
pucka well^ The native Christian ser>’ants who attended 
at the old biihop^s table, taught by himself, spoke I^tin to 
him ; but he was become ver}» feeble, and spoke himself a 
mixture of I^tin, Italian, his native tongue, and Hindus- 
tani We used to have him at our messes, and take as 
much care of him as of an infant, for he was become 
almost as frail as one. The joy and the excitement of 
being once more among Europeans, and treated by them 
with so much reverence in the midst of his flock, were 
perhaps too much for him, for he sickened and died soon 
nfttt 

The Raja died soon after him, and in all probability the 
flipek has disappeared. No Europeans except a few 
indigo planters of the neighbourhood had ever before known 
or lieard of this colony ; and they seemed to consider them 

* Forifiicttsdloa of this system sec Chapter Vll, 

^ ** here means “ masonry,'’ |as opposed to 

“lliitcha’' {XaeJkM^, meaning ••earthen.” 
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only as a set of great scoundrels, who had better eaits irtwi 
bullodks than anybody else in the country, whieti tl^ry 
refused to let out at the same rate as the others, and #llieh 
they (the Indigo lords) were not permitted to seise and 
employ at discretion. Roman Catholics have a greater 
facility in making converts in India than Protestants, from 
having so much more in their form of worship to win 
the affections through the medium of the imagination,* 

* ** Native Christians according to the census of 187a, niiwiber 
1,214 persons, who are principally found in BettiS thloa fpollcc- 
drcle]. There are two Missions, one at Betti 3 * and the other at the 
village of ChuhSrI, both su{)|)orted by the Roman Catholic charch* 
The former was founded in 1746 by a certain Father Jose|^, from 
Garingano in Italy, who went to Bettia on the invitation of the 
Maharaja* The present number of converts is about l,ooo persons. 
Being principally descendants of Brahmans they hold a fair social 
position ; but some of them are extremely poor. Alioat onc-foiirth 
are carpenters, onedenlh blacksmiths, onc*tcnth servants, the 
remainder carters. The Chuhari Mission was founded in by 
three Catholic priests, who had been cxj>clle<l from Nepal. There 
are now 283 converts mostly descendants of Nepalfs. They are all 
agriculturists, and very poor,” (Article “Champanin DislrfcC* ill 
Staiistkai Accontti of Bengal ^ *877.) 



CHAFI ER III 


Lei^end of the Nerbudda River. 

The legend is that the Nerbudda which flows west 
into the (»ulf of Ombay was wooed and won in the 
usual way by the Son river, which rises from the same 
table-land of Amarkantak, and flows east into the Ganges 
and Bay of Bengali All the previous ceremonies having 
been performed, the Son* came with ‘*due pomp and 
ctrcumstance ” to fetch his bride in the procession called 
tt^ “ Barit,” up to which time the bride and bridegroom 
ail supposed never to have seen each other, unless per* 
chance they have met in infancy. Her majesty the 
Nerbudda liecame exceedingly impatient to know’ w'hat 
sort of a lihsonage her destinies were to be linked to 
while his majesty the Son advanced at a slow and stately 
pace. At ktrt the Queen sent Johili, the daughter of the 
leader^ to take a close view of him, and to return and 
malie a iuthful and particular report of his person. His 
lii^le^y was captivated wath the little Johili, the barber's 
at first sight ; and she, ** nothing loath,” yielded 
his caresses. Some say that she actually pretended to 
he Queen bmelf; and that his majesty was no further in 

* Aauurlumtak, formerly in the SohigfMir pargana of the Bilispnr 

Bistflct of the Central Provinces, is situated on a high ta^- 
tsnd, and Is m funoos fdace of pilgrimage, the temples are 
<lcicrihq|i by Mtr. Brghu in ArtJkapi. Sttrv, tol. rii, p.p. aty- 

' fill tlilei xxt xxi. The bill hu been transferred to the l^wi Slate 

Amailuintak.) 

* The name k misspelled Sohan in the amhor'i text The Son 
raalb risp at Son Mmida, about twenty miles Amaikaalak* 
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fault than in mistaking the humble handmaid for her 
noble mistress; but, be that as it may, her majesty no 
sooner heard of the good understanding between them, 
than she rushed forward, and with one foot sent the Son 
rolling back to the east whence he came, and with the 
other kicked little JohilSL sprawling after him ; for, said 
the high priest, who told us the story, “ \'ou see what a 
towering passion she was likely to have been in under 
such indignities from the furious manner in which she 
cuts her way through the marble rocks beneath us, and 
casts huge masses right and left as she goes along, as if 
they were really so many cocoanuts.” “And was she,” 
asked I, “ to have flown eastward with him, or was he to 
have flown westward with her?” “She was to have 
accompanied him eastward,” said the high priest, “but 
her majesty, after this indignity, declared that she would 
not go a single j>acc in the same direction with such 
wretches, and would flow west, though all the otner rivers 
in India might flow east ; and west she flows accordingly, 
a virgin queen/’ I asked some of the Hindoos about us 
why they called her “ Mother Nerbudda,” if she was really 
never married, “ Her majesty,” said they with great 
respect, “would really never consent to be marrietl after 
the indignity she suffered from her affianced bridegroom 
the Son ; and we call her Mother because she blesses US 
all, and we are anxious to accost her by the name which 
we consider to l>e at once the most resi)ectful and m- 
dearing.” 

Any Englishman can easily conceive a poet in his 
“calenture of the brain” addressing the ocean as 
steed that knows his rider,” and jiMittiJig the imled 
billow as his flowing mane ; but he must come to India 
to understand how every individual of a whole commufii^ 
of many millions am address a fine river as a Uidng 
a sovereign princess, who hears and underitands aft 01^ 
say, and exercises a kind of local superintendence over 
their affairs, without a single temple in which M 
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is worshii^ped, or a single priest to profit by the delusion. 
As in the case of the Ganges, it is the river itself to whom 
they address themselves, and not to any dCity residing in it, 
or presiding over it ; the stream itself is the deity which 
fills their imaginations, and receives their homage. 

Among the Romans and ancient Persians rivers were 
propitiated by sacrifices. When Vitellius crossed the 
Euphrates with the Roman legions to put Tiridates on the 
throne of Armenia, they propitiated the river according to 
the rites of their country by the sufpvttaurtlia^ the sacrifice 
of the hog, the ram, and the bull Tiridates did the 
same by the sacrifice of a horse. I'acitus does not 
mention ^the river but the river itseif^ as propitiated 
(See [Annals], hook vi, chap. 37).’ Plato makes Socrates 
condemn Homer for making Achilles l>ehave disrespect- 
fully towards the river Xanthus, though acknowledged to 
be a divinity, in offering to fight him,* and towards the 
river Sperchius, another acknowledged god, in presenting 
to the dead body of Patroclus the locks of his hair which 
he had to that river.* 

The Son river, which rises near the source of the 
Nerbudda on the table-land of Amarkantak, takes a 
westeijy course for .some miles, and then turns off suddenly 
to the east, and is joined by the little stream of the 
Johitt before it descends the great cascade ; and hence 
the poets have created this fiction, which the mass of the 
population receive as divine revelation. The statue of 
little Johtlll the barl>er’s daughter, in stone, stands in the 
temfrfe of the goddess Nerbudda at Amarkantak, bound 
in chains. It may here be remarked that the first over- 
tures in Indk tnust always be made through the medium 
of the barber, whether they be from the prince or the 

* SmaificRiitihus, cum hie more Romano suovetaurilk daret, 
illc;c(}itnia plicaiKio amai adomassei.** 

^ Ov XMm ndktmm 0iol, Mp99 di wt, 73. 

• Iliad, axil *40-153* 
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paE^sant* ** If a sovereign prince sends proposals to a 
sovereign prince^ they must be conveyed through the 
medium of the Wber, or they will never be considered 
as done in due form, as likely to prove propitious. The 
prince will, of course, send some relation or high 
functionary with him ; but in all the credentbls the barber 
must l>e named as the principal functionary. Hence it 
was that her majesty was supposed to have sent a barberis 
daughter to meet her husband. 

The “ Mahatam ” (greatness or holines.s) of the Ganges 
is said, as I have already stated, to be on the wane, and 
not likely to endure sixty years longer ; while that of the 
Nerbudda is on the increase, and in sixty years is entirely 
to supersede the sanctity of her sister. If the valley of 
the Nerbudda should continue for sixty years longer under 
such a government as it has enjoyed since we took 
po.ssession of it in 1817,*^ it may become infinitely moi^ 
rich, more populous, and more l>eautiful than that of the 
Nile ever was ; and, if the Hindoos there continue, as I 
hope they will, to acquire wealth and honour under a rule 
to which they are so much attached, the prophecy may be 
realized in as far as the increase of honour paid to the 
Nerbudda is concemtri. But 1 know" no ground to 
expect that the reverence" paid to the (Ganges will dimitiidiy 
unless education and the concentration of capital in 
manufactures should work an im^xirtant change tit the 
religious feelings and opinions of the [teople alot^ Ibe 

* Monier Williams denial the barber's monopoly of tiialdb»llialcitigi 

** In some parts of Northeni India the mateb^maker for som oaaM 
is the family liarber ; but for the higlier castes he Is mute 
a Brahman, who goes about from one bouse to anotber tilt lie dll^ 
covers a baby-girl of suitable rank.” (RtUgimi md 

in Min^ p. 377.) So fiu* as tbe editor knows, ihehAib&t h 
employed In Kortbem India. 

^ Durtiig the operations agaimt tbe Fmdblil fradtooltit* 
treaties were ncfotialed with the Pesbwa ind other m^ve 
the years 1817 and 1S18. 

* The word in tbe teat Is ‘*i«veaiie.” 
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course of that river ; alHioi^ idUa, it must be admitted, is 
a consummati(Hi which may be looked for more speedfly 
on the banks of the Ganges than on tho^ of a stream like 
the Nertnidda, which is neither navigable at present, nor 
in my qiinion o^ble of being rendered so. Commerce 
and manufactures, and the concentration of capital in the 
maintenance of the new communities employed in them 
will, I think, be the great media through which this change 
will be chiefly effect^ ; and they are always more likely to 
follow the course of rivers that are navigable than that of 
rivers which are not.' 

> Concerniiig the propheejr that the sanctity of the Ganges wtU 
oease in 1895, see note to Chapter 1 , 4w/r, p. 7. The prophecy is still 
talked ofy but the reverence for ilte Ganges continues unduninished, 
and the development of commerce and manufacttires has not affected 
the rttigkmi feelings and opinions of the people. Kailwayt fadlitate 
fulgrtmages and increase their popularity* The course ^ commerce 
now follows the line of raU, not the navigable rivers. The author 
evidently never contemplated the {lossibility of railway construction in 
India* 



CHAPTER IV 


A Suttee' on the Xerbudda. 

We took a ride one evening to Gopalpur, a small village 
situated on the same bank of the Nerbudda, about three 
miles up from Bheraghat. Gn our way we met a party of 
women and girls coming to the fair. Their legs were 
uncovered half way up the thigh ; but, as we passed, they 
all carefully covered up their faces. ‘‘Good God!" ex- 
claimed one of the ladies, “ how can these people be so 
very indecent ? " They thought it, no doubt, equally extra- 
ordinary that she should have her face uncovered, while 
she so carefully concealed her legs ; for they were really all 
modest peasantry, going from the village to bathe in the 
holy stream/'* 

Here there are some very pretty temples, built for the 
most part to the memory of widows who have burned 
themselves with the remains of their husbands, and upon 
the very spot where they committed themselves to the 
flames. I'here was one which had l>een recently raised 
over the ashes of one of the most extraordinary old ladies 
that I have ever .seen, who burned herself in my presence 
in 1829. I prohibited the building of any temple upon the 
sik)t, but my successor in the civil charge of the district, 
Major Low, was neiw, I believe, made acquainted wth 

* SaiJ^ a vintious woman, especially one who hmm heiself with lier 
husband. The word, in common usage, is transferred to the <acdlio« 
of the woman. 

* The women of Bundelkhand wear the same oosttmiei a fall Ipin- 
cloth, as those of the Jabbnlpore district. Kcarth of the Jnattiiyiii 
ordinary petticoat is genemlly worn. 
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the prohibition nor with the prt^ess of the work ; which 
therefore went on to completion in my absence. As suttees * 
are now prohibited in our dominions,^ aiid cannot be often 
seen or described by Europeans, I shall here relate t^ 
circumstances of this as they were recorded by me at tht^ 
time, and t|e reader may rely upon the truth of the whole 
tale. { 

On the aigth November, 1829, this old woman, then 
about sixty-five years of here mixed her ashes with 
those of her husband, who had been burned alone four days 
before. On receiving civil charge of the district (jubbul- 
jKire) in March, 1828, I issued a proclamation prohibiting 
any one from aiding or assisting in suttee, and distinctly 
stating that to bring one ounce of wood for the purix>se 
would be considered as so doing. If the woman burned 
herself with the Ixxly of her husband, any one who brought 
w'ood for the purpose of burning him would lx*come liable 
to punishment; consequently, the body of the husband 
must be first consumed, and the w idow must bring a fresh 
supply |pr herself. On Tuesday, 24th November, 1829, I 
had an^U^lication from the heads of the most respectable 
and moli: extensive family of Brahmans in the district to 
suffer this old woman to burn herself with the remains of 
her husband, Ummed Singh Upadhya, who had that morn- 
ing died Uf>on the l>anks of the Nerbudda.’* I threatened 
io^ enforce my order, and punish severely any man who 
assisted ; and placed a jxilice guard for the purpose of 
seeing that no one did so. She remained sitting by the 
edge of the water without eating or drinking. The next 

' Suttee was prohibite<l during the ariministratioti o Lord William 
Bentinck by tbe Bengal Rx^lation XVII, dated 4th December, 1829* 
extended in l8jo to Madras and Bomlmy. Ti^ advocates of the 
practice unsuccessfully appealed to the Privy Council. Several 
EttfiOi>ean officeis defend^ the custom. A well written account of 
the spttee legislation is given in Mr. D. Bou|ger*s wwk on Lord 
Wililm Bentinck in the •* Eulers of India *’ series 

* Whenevet it is practicable, Hindoos ore plahcd on the banks of 
meied rivers to dte> especially in Bengal 
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<iay the body of her husband was burned to ashes in a 
small pit of about eight feet square, and three or four feet 
deep, before several thousand spectators who had assembled 
to see the suttee. All strangers dispersed before evening, 
as there seemed to be no prospect of my yielding to the 
urgent ’solicitations of her family, who dared not touch 
fo^ till she had burned herself, or declared herself willing 
to return to them. Her sons, grandsons, and some other 
relations remained with her, while the rest surrounded my 
house, the one urging me to allow her to burn, and the 
other urging her to desist She remained sitting on a bare 
rock in the bed of the Nerbudda, refusing every kind of 
sustenance, and exposed to the intense heat of the sun by 
day, and the severe cold of the night, with only a thin sheet 
thrown over her shoulders. On Thursday, to cut off all 
hope of her being moved from her purpose, she put on the 
dhaja^ or coarse red turl>an, and broke her bracelets in 
pieces, by which she became dead in law, and for e%’er 
excluded from caste. Should she choose to live after this, 
she could never return to her family. Her children and 
grandchildren were still w’ith her, but all their entreaties 
were unavailing ; and I became satisfied that she would 
starve herself to death, if not allowed to bum, by which the 
family would l>e disgraced, her miseries prolonged, and I 
myself rendered liable to In? charged w*ith a wanton abuse 
of authority, for no prohibition of the kind I had issuad 
had as yet received the formal sanction of the govemmefit 
On Saturday, the 28th, in the morning, I i^e out ten 
miles to the spot, and found the poor old widow sittiiifi 
with the dhajd round her head, a brass plate before htW 
with undressed rice and flowers, and a cocoanut in UUcii 
hand. She talked very collectedly, telling me that 
had determined to mix her ashes with those of her depaihld 
husband, and should patiently w ait my peimisstoh to 4e 
assured that (k>d would enable her to sustain life 
was given, though she dared not eat or drinLf 
at the sun, then rising before her over a long and beautiftil 
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rokch the NtrlMda ftm^ she said calmly^ My scaiil 
hm been for fm days with my husband's near that sun, 
nothing but my earthly fiame is left ; and this, I know, you 
will ifi^ time suffer to be mixed with the ashes of his in 
yonder pt, because it is not in your nature or usage 
wantonly to prolong the miseries of a poor old woman.” 

“Indeed,* it is not, — my object and duty is to save and 
preserve them ; and I am come to dissuade you from this 
idle purpose, to urge you to live, and to keep your family 
from the dii^race of being thought your murderers.” 

“ I am not afraid of their ever being so thought, they 
have all, like good children, done every thing in their power 
to induce me to live among them ; and, if I had done so, 
I know they would have loved and honoured me ; but ray 
duties to them have now ended I commit them all to 
your care, and 1 go to attend my husband, Ummed 
Upadhya^ with whose ashes on the fiineml pile mine have 
been already three times mixed 
This was the first time in her long life that she had ever 
pronoiii;iced the name of her husband, for in India no 
woman, htj^ or low, ever pronounces the name of her 
husband , — ^e would consider it disres})ectful towards him 
to do so ; and it is often amusing to see their embarrass^ 
merit when asked the question by any European gentle- 
man. They look right and left for some one to relieve 
them from the dilemma of appearing disrespectful either to 
the or to their ab^nt husbands — they perceive 

that he is unacquainted with their duties on this point, and 
are i^id he will attribute their silence to disrespect They 
know that few European gentlemen are acquainted with 
them I and when women go into our courts of justice, or 
odw^ piiOes where they are liable to be adced the names of 
lAifirhutrimnds, they commonly take one of their children 
ot aCNtne other relation with them to pronounce the words 
in fh^r stead When the old kdy named her husband, as 
* of tkkihiaie, see the fallen Lcdhl 
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she dM with strong emphasis, and in a very cteliberate 
manner, every one present was satisfied that she had 
resolved to die. I have,” she continued, “ tasted largely 
of the bounty of government, having been maintained by it 
with all my large family in ease and comfort upon our rent- 
free lands ; and I feel assured that my children will not be 
suffered to want ; but with them I have nothing more to 
do, our intercourse and communion here end. My soul 
(pran) is with Ununed Singh Upadhya : and my ashes 
must here mix with his.” 

Again looking to the sun— “ I see them together,” said 
she, with a tone and countenance that affected me a good 
deal, “ under the bridal canopy 1 ” — alluding to the cere- 
monies of marriage ; and I am siitisfied that she at that 
moment really believed that she saw her own spirit and 
that of her husband under the bridal canopy in paradise. 

I tried to work u[)on her pride and her fears. I told her 
that it was probable that the rent-free lands by which her 
family had been so long supported might be resumed by 
the government, as a mark of its displeasure against the 
children for not dissuading her from the sacrifice; that the 
temples over her ancestors upon the bank might be levelled 
with the ground, in order to prevent their oj)erating to 
induce others to make similar sacrifices ; and lastly, that 
not one single brick or stone should ever mark the place 
where she died if she persisted in her resolution. Bulv if 
she consented to live, a splendid liabitaiion should be built 
for her among these temples, a handsome provision assigned 
for her support out of these rent-free lands, her children 
should come daily to visit her, and I should frequently do 
the same. .She smilecf, but held out her arm and said, 
My pulse has long ceased to beat, my spirit has dqxyned, 
and I have nothing left but a little earih^ that I wish to mix 
with the ashes of my husband. I shall suffer nodiing in 
burning ; and, if you wish proof, order some fiiCt and y«|u 
shall see this arm consumed without giving me any pein*’^ 
I did not attempt to feet her pulse^ but some of my 
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(iidy and declared that it had ceased to be perceptible. At 
this time every native present believed that she was incap- 
able of suffering pain ; and her end confirmed them in 
dieir opinion. 

Satisfied myself that it would be unavailing to attempt to 
save her life, I sent for all the principal members of the 
family, and consented that she should be suffered to bum 
herself if they would enter into engagements that no other 
member of their family should ever do the same. This 
they all agreed to, and the pajjers having been drawm out 
in due form about midday, 1 sent down notice to the old 
lady, who seemed extremely pleased and thankful. The 
ceremonies of bathing were gone through before three 
[o’clock], while the wood and other combustible materials 
for a strong fire were collected and put into the pit. After 
bathing, she called for a “pin ” (l)etel leaf) and ate it, then 
rose up, and with one arm on the shoulder of her eldest 
son, and the other on that of her nephew, approached the 
fire I had sentries placed all round, and no other person 
was allowed to approach within five paces. As she rose up 
fire wii# to the pile, and it was instantly in a blaze. The 
distance was about 1 50 yards. She came on with a calm 
and cheerful countenance, stop^Knl once, and, casting her 
eyes upward, said, “Why have they kept me five days 
from thee, my husliand On coming to the sentries her 
supporters stopped ; she walked once round the pit, paused 
a moment, and, while muttering a prayer, threw some flowers 
into the fire. She then walked up delil>e]ately and steadily 
to the brink, stepped into the centre of the flame, sat down, 
and leaning back in the midst as if reposing upon a couch, 
was consumed without uttering a shriek or l>etraying one 
sign of agony. 

A few instruments of music had been provided, and they 
playedi as usual, as she approached the fire, not, as is cotn- 
mcmly supposed, in order to drown screams, but |o prevent 
the last w^s of the victim from being l^rd, as these are 
supposed to be prophetic, and might Income of 
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fxatfk or strife to the Kving,* It tos not expected that I 
should yield, and but few people had assembled to witness 
the sacrifice, so that there was little or nothii^ in the 
circumstances immediately around to stimulate her to any 
extraordinary exertions ; and I am persuaded that it was 
the desire of again l)eing united to her husband in the next 
world, and the entire confidence that she would be so if 
she now burned herself, that alone sustained her. From 
the morning he died (Tuesday) till Wednesday evoiing she 
ate “pans'" or betel leaves, but nothing else ; and from 
Wednesday evening she ceased eating them. She drank ^ 
no water from T uesday. She went into the fire with the 
same cloth about her that she had worn in the bed of the 
river; but it was made wet from a persuasion that even the 
shadow of any impure thing falling u{x>n her from going to 
the pile contaminates the woman unless counteracted by 
the sheet moistened in the holy stream. 

I must do the family the justice to say that they all 
exerted themselves to dissuade the widow from her purpose, 
and had she lived she would assuredly have been cherished 
and honoured as the first female member of the whole 
house. I'here is no people in the world among whom 
parents are more loved, honoured, and obeyed than amoi^ 
the Hindoos ; and the grandmother is always more honoured 
than the mother No (jueen u|)on her throne could tver 
have been approached with more reverence by her subjects 
than was this old lady by all the members of her faniity as 
she sat ujxjn a naked rock in the bed of the river, widt only 
a red rag upon her head and a single white sheet over tier 
shoulders. 

Soon after the battle of Trafalgar I heard a yoking, tally 
exclaim, “ I could really wish to have liad a brother klfled 
in that action." There is no doubt that a fomify in 
a suttee takes place feels a good deal exalted fat its own 

An iiwtaiice of wch a prophecy, of n Hivooi^ilt IMi 
fonnd «t the end of this chapter, p. 37 ; and ttioliwr, tfiiaatSMste iii 
fined, in Chapter XXI, /(w/. ^ 
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esteein and tliftt ctf the eomimmitf^hy the sacrifice* The 
sister die :JU|ft of RlmS, was cme ^ four or five wives 
who bufned themselves with the remains of the Rijfi of 
Udaipur ; and nothing in the course of his life wfil ever be 
recollected bf her brother with so much of pride and 
ideasure, since the Udaipur Rfijfi is the head of. the Rfijpfit 
tribes** 

I asked the old lady ahen she had first resolved upon 
l>ecoming a suttee, and she told me that about thirteen 
years before, while bathing in the river Nerbudda, near the 
spot ahere she then sat, with many other females of the 
family, the resolution had fixed itself in her mind as she 
k>ok^ at the splendid temples on the bank of the river 
erected by the different branches of the family over the 
ashes of her female relations who had at different times 
become suttees. Two, I think, were over her aunts, and 
one over the mother of her husband They a*ere very 
beautiful buildings, and had been erected at great cost and 
kept in good repair. She told me that she had never men- 
tiemed this her resolution to any one from that time, nor 
breoflicd a syllable on the subject till she called out ^‘Sat, 
sat,’' sat,”* when her husband breathed his last vith his 
head in her lap on the Imnk of the Nerbudda, to which 
he had been taken when no hopes remained of his sur- 
riving the fever of which he died. 

Charles Harding, of the Bengal ('ivil Service, as magis- 
trate of Benkres, in 1806 prevented the widow of a Brah- 
man fifOm being burned Twch-e months after her husband^s 
death she had been goaded by her family into the expres- 
sirni of a wish to bum anth some relic of her husband, 
preserved for the purpose. The pile was raised to her at 

> Kiwi (Rewall) Is a comiderabk principality lying sotith of Alii* 
liUildi and Ifiimpore ami noitli of Sigar. the chiefs are Bagh€t 
impHts. the proper title of the Udaipur, or llcw&r, chief ts Riii|i, 
net |lS|t An tlahotate hisimy af Mewir wifi be foumi In Tad*i 

* The niaietiliiii km of itie word mut (satt« 4 ^ 
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Rdmnagar/ some two miles above Benares, on the opposite 
side of the river Changes. She was not well secured upon 
the pile, and as soon as she felt the fire she jumped off 
and plunged into the river. The people all ran after her 
along the bank, but the current drove her towards Benares, 
whence a police boat put off and took her in. 

She was almost dead with the fright and the water, in 
wMich she had been kept afloat by her clothes. She was 
taken to Harding ; but the whole city of Benares Dias in 
an uproar, at the rescue of a Brahman’s widow from the 
funeral pile, for such it had been considered, though the 
man had been a ) ear dead. Thousands surrounded his 
house, and his court was filled with the principal men of 
the city, imploring him to surrender the woman ; and 
among the rest was the ^loor woman’s father^ who declared 
that he could hot support his daughter ; and that she had, 
therefore, better be burned, as her husliand s family would 
no longer receive her. The uproar was quite alarming to 
a young man, who felt all the responsibility upon himself 
in such a city as- Benares, with a population of three 
hundred thousand [>eople,^ so prone io jiopular insurrec- 
tions, or risings en masse very like them. He long argued 
the point of the time that had elapsed, and the unwilling- 
ness of the woman, but in vain ; until at last the thought 
struck him suddenly, and he said that “ The sacrifice was 

manifestly unacceptable to their Ciod that the sacred 

river, as such, had rejected her ; she had, without being 
able to swim, floated down two miles upon its bosom, m 
the face of an immense multitude ; and it was clear that 
she had been rejected. Had she been an acceptable 
sacrifice, after the fire had touched her, the river would 
have received her,” This .satisfied the whole crowd. The 

* Well known to touristJi as the seat of the Mahirftja of Benam, 

^ “of” in teat. 

» The population at the census of 1872 was 175.188 1 and at that 
^ 1891 was 219*167. In the author’s time no regular jamsiw te 
been taken. The figures given him are merely a eiainiile« 
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father said that^ after this unanswerable arj^ument, be would 
receive his daughter; and the whole crowd dif^iersed 
satisfied^ 

The following conversation took place one moming 
between me and a native gentleman at Jubbulpore soon 
after suttees had l>een prohibited by (lovernment : — 

‘‘What are the castes among whom women are not 
j>ermitted to remarry after the death of their husbands ? 

“They are, sir, Brahmans, Rajputs, Bani>^.s (shop- 
keepers), Kilyaths (writers).*' 

“ Why not {)ermit them to marr>’, now that they are no 
longer f>ermitted to burn themselves with the dead bodies 
of their husbands ? *' 

“The knowledge that they c'annoi unite themselves to a 
second husimnd without degradation from caste, tends 
strongly to secure their fidelity to the first, sir. Besides, if 
all widows were jxfrmitted to marry again, what dis- 
tinction would remain between us and people of lower 
caste? We should all soon sink to a level mih the 
lowest*'* 

“ And sa you are content to keep up your caste at the 
expense of the poor widows ? 

“ No ; they are themselves as proud of the distinction 
as their husbands are.” 

“ And would they, do you think, like to hear the good 
old custom of burning themselves restored ? ’* 

“Some of them would, no doubt,*' 

“Why?” 

“Because they l^ecome reunited to their husbands in 
paradise, and are there happy, free from all the troubles of 
this life'* 

^ Thii Beiiaref story was aocidctiltlly omittsd from the author's 
tact, and was prifUed aa a note at the end of the second volume. It 
has now been inserted In the place which seems most suitalite. 
Inlmatinf and wdblold narratives of several suttees sHll he hmnd In 
Beil's ttTiavels In the Mogul Empire,” p p. Vol. t of 

CmmiM€\Ori0$»fyii Misetikmy. \ 
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<«But you should not let them have any troubles as 
widows.*’ 

**If they behave well, they are the most honoured 
members of their deceased husl>ands’ families ; nothing in 
such families is ever done without consulting them, because 
all are proud to have the memory of their lost fathers, sons, 
and brothers so honoured by their widows. * But women 
feel that they are frail, and would often rather bum them- 
selves than be exposed all their lives to temptation and 
suspicion.” 

“ And w^hy do not the men bum themselves to avoid the 
troubles of life ? ” 

“ Because they are not called to it from Heaven, as the 
women are.” 

“And you think tliat the women were really called to 
be burned by the Deity ? ” 

“ No doubt ; we all believe that they were called and 
supported by the Deity; and that no tender l)eings like 
women could otherwise voluntarily undergo such tortures -- 
they become inspired with supernatural powers of courage 
and fortitude. When Duli Sukul, the Sihorl^ banker’s 
father, died, the wife of a Ix>dhi cultivator of the town 
declared, all at once, that she had l)een a suttee with him 
six times before ; and that she would now go into paiadm 
with him a seventh time. Nothing could persuade her 
from burning herself. She was l>etween fifty and sixty 
years of age, and had grandchildren, and all her faintly 
tried to persuade her that it must lie a mistake, but all in 
vain. She l)ecame a suttee, and was burnt the day aftdr 
the body of the banker.” 

“Did not Dull SukuFs family, who were Brahmaiis, try 

i 

* Widows are not always so wdl treated. Thik life la Lower 
Bengal, especially, is not a pleasant one* 

^ Sibofi, cm the road from Jiibbulpore to Miiaipiir, ay miles feom 
the fonatTf Is a town with a population of moie thasi A 

Smaller town with the same name exisu In the tOmMm dteid^wr #>» 
Cenflal Provinces* 
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to dissuade her from it, she being a Lodhi, a very low 
caste?” 

“They did ; but they said all things were possible with 
God; and it was generally believed that this was a call 
from Heaven,” 

“ And what became of the banker's widow ? ” 

“ She said that she felt no divine call to the flames. This 
was thirty years ago ; and the banker was about thirty years 
of age w-heii he died.” 

Then he w ill have rather an old wife in paradise ? ” 

“No, sir ; after they pass through the flames upon earth, 
both become young in paradise.” 

“ Sometimes women used to bum themselves with any 
relic of a husl>and, who had died far from home, did they 
not ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I rcmeml>er a fishemian, about tw*enty years 
ago, who went on some business to Benares from Jubbul- 
pore, and who was to have lx*en back in tw^o months. Six 
months passed away without any news of him ; and at last 
the wife dreamed that he had died on the road, and began 
forthwith, in the middle of the night, to call out ‘Sat, sat, 
sat I ' Nothing could dissuade her from burning ; and in 
the morning a pile was raised for her, on the north l>ank of 
the large tank of Hanuman,^ where you have planted an 
avenue of trees. 'Fhere I saw’ her burned with her 
huslxind's turlxm in her amis, and in ten days after her 
husband came back.” 

“ Now the burning has l>een prohibited, a man cannot 
gel rid of a bad wife so easily ? ” 

“ But she was a good wife, sir, and liad ones do not 
often become suttees.” 

“ Who made the pile for her ? ” 

“ Some of her family, but I forget who. They thought 
it must have been a call from Heaven, when, in reality, it 
was only a dream.” 

' The moitkey*god. His shrines are very numa’ous in the Central 
Proviiiceft and Bn^elkhand. 

VOU I. 


D 
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“Your are a Rajput ? 

“Yes.” 

“ Do Rajputs in this part of India now destroy their 
female infants ? ” 

“ Never ; that })ractice has ceased everywhere in these 
parts : and is growing into disuse in Bundelkhand, where 
the Rajas, at the reejuest of the British Government, have 
prohibited it among their subjects. I'his was a measure of 
real good. You see girls now at play in villages, where the 
face of one was never seen before, nor the voice of one 
heard.” 

“But still those who have them grumble, and say that 
the (Government which caused them to be [)reserved should 
undertake to provide for their marriage. Is it not so?” 

“At first they grumbled a little, sir; but as the infants 
grew on their affections, they thought no more alxiut it.”* 

(iurcharan Bal>oo, the Principal of the iitile Jubbulpore 
College,' called upon me one forenoon, soon after this 
conversation. He was educated in the ( alculta ( 'ollegc ; 
s[)eaks and writes English exceeding In well : is tolerably 

* Within the last hundred ycar'^ more than one ofticer ha« lielicvol 
that infanticide had been 5^up|)resse<l tty his efforts, and yet the practice 
is by no means extinct. In the North- ^Vestern l*rovinces the severely 
inquisitorial measures adoptc<l in 1870, and since enforced, have no 
doubt done much to break the custom, Init, in the neighliouring 
province of Oiulh, no effective measure^ have l>ecn taken, and many 
female infants are still ye.'trly mur<k*re<l A clear case in the KSii 
Bareli Districi came l>efore me in 188;), though no one was punished, 
for lack of judicial pr(K»f against any individual. The author discusses 
infanticide as practised in Oudh in many passages of his “Jinimcy 
through the Kingdom of Oudh." I »usj>ect that female infanticide k 
still prevalent in many Native States. Mr. Willoughby in the years 
preceding A.i>. 1849 made great progress in stamping out itifanticlde 
among the Jharejas of the Kathiawar States in the Bomtiay 
Presidency. There is reason to hope that the crime will gmduiilly 
disappear. 

* A college of more pretensions now exists at JaWlpur 0 itblHi]« 
pore), and is affiliated in Arts and l.aw to the recently founded 
University of Allahabad, The small college alluded to tn the text 
was abolished in 1850. 
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well read in English literature, and is decidedly a thinking 
man. After talking over the matter which caused his visit, 
I told him of the I-odhi woman’s burning herself with the 
Brahman l>anker at SihorS, and asked him what he 
thought of it. He said that In all probability this 
woman had really been the wife of the Brahman in some 
former liirth - of which transposition a singular case had 
occurred in his own family. 

His great-grandfather had three wives, who all burnt 
themselves with his l)ody. While they were burning, a 
large serpent came up, and, ascending the pile, was burnt 
with them. Swn after another came u[>, and did the 
same. They were seen l>y the w^hole multitude, who w^ere 
satisfied that they had been the waves of his great grand- 
father in a former birth, and would Wcome so again after this 
sacTifice. When the sniddh,” or funeral obsequies, were 
})erformed after the prescribed intenals,* the offerings and 
prayers were regularly made for six sm/is instead of four ; 
and, to this day, every mcmlx'r of his family, and every 
Hindoo w'ho had heard the story, l)elieved that these tw'o 
serpents had a just right to l>e considercxl among his 
ancestors, and to Ixr prayed for accordingly in all 
‘sraddh.’’’ 

A few^ days after this conversation with the l*rinci|>al of 
the jubbul[K)rc ( ollege, 1 had a visit from Bholi Sukul, the 
present htrad of the Sihor^ Ixinker’s family, and youngest 
brother of the Brahman with whost! ashes the Ixxlhi woman 
burned herself. I requested him to tell me all that he 
recollected about this singular suttet*, and he did so as 
follows : - 

“ When my eldc,sl brother, the father of the late Ihili 
Sukul, who was so long a native collector under you in 
this district, died al>oiit iw'cnty years ago at Sihora, a Ia>dhi 
woman, who resided tw*o miles distant in the village of 

* For description of the tedious and complicate«l “ sriddh ” ccre^ 
monies see chapter x\ of Monlcr Williams's Thmt^kt mttt Lift 

in India^ 


t> a 
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Khitoli, which has been held by our family for several 
generations, declared that she would bum herself with him 
on the funeral pile ; that she had been his wife in three 
different births, had already burnt herself with him three 
times, and had to burn with him four times more. She 
was then sixty years of age, and had a husband living [of] 
about the same age. \Ve were all astounded when she 
ca{]^ fon\’ard with this stor}\ and told her that it must be 
a mistake, as we were Brahmans, while she was a lx)dhi. 
She said that there was no mistake in the matter : that she, 
in the last birth, resided with my brother in the sacred city 
of Benares, and one day gave a holy man who came to ask 
charity salt, by mistake, instead of sugar, with his food. 
That, in consequence, he told her she should, in the next 
birth, be separated from her huslxind, and be of inferior 
caste ; but that, if she did her duty well in that state, she 
should be reunited to him in the following birth. We told 
her that all this must l>e a dream, and the widow of my 
brother insisted that, if she were not allowed to burn 
herself, the other should not be allowed to take her place. 
We prevented the widow from ascending the pile, and she 
died at a good old age only two years ago at Sihora. My 
brother’s body was burned at Sihora, and the poor I^hi 
woman came and stole one handful of the ashes, which 
she placed in her bosom, and took back with her to 
Khitoli. There she prevailed upon her husband and her 
brother to assist her in her return to her former husband 
and caste as a Brahman. No soul else would assist them, 
as we got the then native chief to prohibit it ; and these 
three persons brought on their own heads the pile, on 
which she seated herself, with the ashes in her bosom. 
The husband and his brother set fire to the pile, and she 
w'as burned."* 

And what is now your opinion, after a lapse of twenty 
years ? " 

* This version of the story differs in some minute particulars from 
the version given p. 32. 
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** Why, that she had really been the wife of ipy brother ; 
for at the pile she prophesied that my nephew Dull should 
be, w^ his grandfather had been, high in the service of 
(lovemment, and, as you know, he soon after became so.” 

“ And what did your father think ? ” 

“ He was so satisfied that she had been the wife of his 
eldest son in a former birth, that he defrayed all the 
expenses of her funeral ceremonies, and had them all 
observed with as much magnificence as those of any 
member of the family. Her tomb is still to lie seen at 
Khitoli, and that of my brother at Sihonl.’’ 

I went to look at these tombs with Bholi Sukul himself 
some short time after this convctsation, and found that all 
the people of the town of SihorS and village of Khitoli 
really believed that the old Ix>dhi woman had been his 
brother’s wife in a former birth, and had now burned herself 
as his widow for the fourth time. Her tomb is at Khitoli, 
and his at Sihor3. 



CHAPTER V 


Marriages of Trees — The Tank and ihc Plantain — Meteors— 
Rainbows. 

Befork quitting Jubhulpore, to which place I thought 
it very unlikely that I should ever return, I went to visit 
the groves in the vicinity, which, at the time I held the 
civil charge of the district in 1828, had been planted by 
different native gentlemen upon lands assigned to them 
rent-free for the purpose, on condition that the holder 
should bind himself to plant trees at the rale of twenty- 
five to the acre, and keep them up at that rate ; and that 
for each grove, however small, he should build and keep 
in repair a well, lined with masonry, for watering the trees, 
and for the benefit of travellers. ‘ Some of the.se groves 
had already begun to yield fruit, and all had been married. 
Among the Hindoos, neither the man who plants a grove, 
nor his wife, can taste of the fruit till he has married one 
of the mango-trees to some other tree (commonly the 
tamarind-tree) that grows near it in the same grove. The 
proprietor of one of these groves that stands between the 
cantonment and the town, old Barjor Singh, had spent .so 
much in planting and watering the grove, and building 
walls and wells of pucka^ masonry, that he could not afford 
to defray the expense of the marriage ceremonies till one 
of the trees, which was older than the rest when planted, 

’ In planting mango groves, it is a rule that they shall be as far from 
each other as not to admit of their^branches ever meeting. “ Plant 
trees, but let them not touch ” (“ ^/// nis iagen mhm ”) is the 
maxim. [W. H. S.] 

* Pakka ; the word here means “cemented with lime mortar,** and 
not only w ith mud (Kachchhd), 
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began to bear fruit in 1853, and poor old Barjdr Singh and 
his wife were in great distress that they dared not taste of 
the fruit whose flavour was so much prized by their children. 
I'hey began to think that they had neglected a serious duty, 
and might, in consequence, be Liken off l>efore another 
season could come round. 'I'hey therefore sold all their 
silver and gold ornaments, and borrowed all they could ; 
and before the next season the grove was married with 
all due pomp and ceremony, to the great delight of the 
old t>air, who tasted of the fruit in June 1834. 

'I'he larger the number of the Brahmans that are fed 
on the occasion of the marriage, the greater the glory of 
the proprietor of the grove ; and when 1 asked old 
Barjdr Singh, during my visit to his grove, how' many he 
had feasted, he said, with a heavy sigh, that he had 
been able to feast only one hundred and fifty. He 
showed me the mango-tree whieh had acted the part of 
the bridegroom on the ocaision, but the bride had dis- 
ap|X?ared from his side. “And where is the bride, the 
tamarind ? ’’ “ liie only Limarind I had in the grove 

died,” said the old man, “ before we could bring about 
the wedding ; and I was obliged to get a jasmine for a 
wife for my mango, I planted it here, so that we 
might, as required, cover Ijoth bride and bridegroom 
under one canojiy during the ceremonies ; but, after the 
marriage was over, the gardener neglected her, and she 
pined away and died.” 

“And what made you prefer the jasmine to all other 
trees after the tamarind ? ” 

“ Because it is the most celebrated of all trees, save the 
rose.” 

“ And w hy not have chosen the rose for a wife ? ” 

“ Because no one ever heard of marriage between the 
rose and the mango ; while they [jiV] tike place every day 
between the mango and the chamicn (jasmine).”' 

' The ihafHb^f is in science known as the fasmmum 
and the mango4ree as Mangifcrii 
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After returning from the groves, I had a visit after break- 
fast from a learned Muhammadan, now guardian to the 
young Raja of Uchahara,* who resides part of his time at 
Jubbulpore. I mentioned my visit to the groves and the 
curious notion of the Hindoos regarding the necessity of 
marrying them ; and he told me that, among Hindoos, the 
man who went to the expense of making a tank dared not 
drink of its waters till he had married his tank to some 
banana-tree, planted on the bank for the purpose.- 

“But what,^’ said he with a smile, “could you expect 
from men who believe that Indra is the god who rules the 
heavens immediately over the earth, that he sleeps during 
eight months in the year, and during the other four his 
time is divided between his duties of sending down rain 
upon the earth, and repelling with his arrows R 3 jd Bali, 
who by his austere devotions {/a/ima) has received from 
the higher gods a promise of the reversion of his domin- 
ions? The lightning which we see,’' said the learned 
Maulavi, “ they believe to be nothing more than th^ glitter- 
ing of these arrows, as they are shot from the bow of Indra 
upon his foe Raja Bali.” ** 

“ But, my good friend, Maulavi Sahib, there are many 
good Muhammadans who Ix^lieve that the meteors, which 
we call shooting stars, are in reality stars w hich the guardian 
angels of men snatch from the spheres, and thrown at the 
devil as they see him passing through the air, or hiding him- 

‘ A small principality west of Riwil, ami i to miles north-west of 
Jubbulpore. It is also known as Nagaudb, or Nagocl. 

* Compare the account of the marriage of the tu/asi shrub {Ot/mum 
sanefum) w’ith the nilamitn stone, or fossil ammonite, in Chapter XIX, 
post, 

* There is a sublime passage in the Psalms of David, where the 
lightning is said to be the arrows of Cod. Psalm Ixxrii !— 

17. “ The clouds poured out water ; the skies sent out a sound : 
thine arrows also went abroad. 

18. The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven ; the lightnings 
lightened the world ; the earth trembled and shook.'* [\V. H, S.l 

The passage is quoted from the authorized Bible version ; the Prayer 
Book version is finer. 
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self under one or other of the constellations. Is it not 

so?” 

“ Yes, it is ; but we have the authority of the holy pro- 
phet for this, as delivered down to us by his companioas 
in the sacred traditions, and we are bound to lielieve it. 
^V^hen our holy prophet came upon the earth, he found it 
to be infested with a host of magicians, who, by their 
alK)minable rites and incantations, get into their interest 
certain devils, or demons, whom they used to send up to 
heaven to listen to the orders which the angels received 
from (fod regarding men and the world Ixilow. On hear- 
ing these orders, they came off and reported them to the 
magicians, who were thereby enabled to foretell the events 
which the angels were ordered to bring about. In this 
manner they often overheard the orders which the angel 
(Jabriel received from (iod, and communicated them to the 
magicians as soon as he could deliver them to our holy 
prophet. Exultiri^ in the knowledge obtained in this 
diabolical manner, these wretches tried to turn his pro- 
phecies into ridicule ; and, seeing the evil effects of such 
practices among men, he prayed (lod to put a stop to them. 
From that time guardian angels have Ix'en stationed in 
different j>arts of the heavens, to keep off the devils ; and 
as soon as one of them sees a devil sneaking too near the 
heaven of heavens, ho snatches the nearest star, and flings 
it at him.”^ I'his, he added, w*as what all true Muham- 
madans Wieved regarding the shooting of stars. He had 
read nothing about them in the works of Plato, Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, or (lalen, all of which he had carefully 
studied, and should be glad to learn from me what modem 
philosophers in Europe thought alx)ut them. 

1 explained to him the supposed distance and bulk of 
the fixed stars visible to the naked eye ; their being radiant 
with unborrowed light, and probably every one of thein» 

t “ Wc guard them from every devil driven away with stones ; except 
him who listenelh by stealth, at whom a vhMt flame is darted.*’ 
Koittn, chapter xv, Sale’s translation. See /w/, end of thb chapter p. 44. 
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like our own sun, the great centre of a solar system of its 
own ; embracing the vast orbits of numerous planets, re- 
volving around it with their attendant satellites ; the stars 
visible to the naked eye being but a very small portion of 
the whole which the telescope had now made distinctly 
visible to us ; and those distinctly visible being one cluster 
among many thousand with which the genius of (lalileo, 
Newton, the Herschells, and many other modern philo- 
sophers had discovered the heavens to be studded, I re- 
marked that the notion that these mighty suns, the centres 
of planetary systems, should be made merely to be thrown 
at devils and demons, appeared to us just as unaccountable 
as those of the Hindoos regarding Indra's arrows. 

‘‘But,” said he, “these foolish Hindoos believe still 
greater absurdities. 'I'hey believe that the rainl)OW is 
nothing but the fume of a large snake, concealed under the 
ground ; that he vomits forth this fume from a hole in the 
surface of the earth, without being himself seen ; and, 
when you ask them why, in that case, the rainbow should 
be in the west while the sun is in the east, and in the east 
while the sun is in the west, they know not what to say. ’* 

“The truth is, my friend, Maulavi Sahib, the Hindoos, 
like a very great part of every other nation, are very much 
disposed to attribute to supernatural influences effects that 
the wiser portion of our species know to rise from natural 
causes.” 

The Maulavi was right In the “ Mishkilt-ul-Mas5bih,”‘' 
the authentic traditions of their prophet,^ it is stated that 

^ Nine Hindoos out of ten, or pefha[>s ninety*nine in a hunclrisci, 
throughout India, believe the rainlx)w to arise from the breath of the 
snake, thrown up from the surface of the earth, as water is thrown up 
by whales from the surface of the ocean. [\V\ H. S.] 

* Mishkdt is a hole in a wall in which a lamp is placet!, and 
MasM/i the plural of ‘ a lamp,’ because tradition.s are coro]mred to 
lamps, and this book is like that which containeth a lamp. Another 
reason is, that MusMh is the name of a book, and this book eom* 
prthends its contents.” (Matthews’ translation, vol. i, p» v, note*) 

’ The full title is “ Mishdit-ul-Masilbih, or a Collection of the moft 
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Ayesha, the widow of Muhammad, said, “ ‘ I heard his 
majesty say, “ the angels come down to the region next the 
world, and mention the works that have been pre-ordained 
in heaven ; and the devils, w»ho descend to the lowest 
region, listen to what the angels say, and hear the orders 
predestined in heaven, and carry them to fortune tellers ; 
therefore, they tell a hundred lies with it from them- 
selves.” ■* 

*'Jl)n Abbas said, ‘a man of his majesty's friends 
informed me, that whilst his majesty's friends were sitting 
with him one night, a very bright star shot ; and his high- 
ness said, wliat did you say in the days of ignorance when 
a star shot like this ? *’ They said, “ (jod and his messenger 
know lK.st ; wc used to Siiy, a great man was born to-night, 
and a great man died/* 'I'hen his majesty said, ‘"you 
mistook, because the shootings of these stars are neither 
for the life nor death of any person ; but when our cherisher 
orders a work, tire beiirers of the imperial throne sing 
hallelujahs ; and the inhabitants of the regions who are 
near the bearers rejxiat it, till it reaches the lowest regions. 
After the angels which are near the bearers of the imperial 

Authentic Tra<liiioiis regarding the Actions and Sayings of Muhamme«l ; 
exhibiting the Origin of the Manners and Cu^»ioins ; the Civil, 
Religious, and Military Tolicy of the Muslcmans.’’ rraiislaied from 
the original Arabic by Captain A. N. Matthews, Bengal Artillery, 
Two vols. 4*’ ; Calcutta, i8c9“l8io. This valuable work was 
published by subscription, and is now very scarce. A fine copy is in 
the India Office Library. The first volume is dated 1809 ; the second, 
l8lo. 

* Book xxi, chapter iit, part i ; vol. ii, p. 384. The quotations as 
given by the author are inexact. The editor has substituted correct 
extracts from Matthews’ text. Matthews spells the name of the pro- 
phet’s widow as Aiyeshah. 

^ In Sparta, the Ephoroi, once every nine years, watched the sky 
during a whole cloudless, moonless night, in profound silence ; and, if 
they saw a shooting star, it was understood to indicate that the kings 
of Sparta liad disoljcyed the gods, and their authority was, in con- 
sequence, suspended till they hail been purified by an oracle from 
Delphi or Olympia. [VV. H, S.J This statement rests on the authority 
of Plutarch, it. 
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throne say, “ what did your cherisher order ? ” Then they 
are informed ; and so it is handed from one region to 
another, till the information reaches the people of the 
lowest region. Then the devils steal it, and carry it to 
their friends, (that is) magicians ; and these stars are thrown 
at these devils ; not for the birth or death of any person. 
Then the things which the magicians tell, having heard 
from the devils, are true, but these magicians tell lies, and 
exaggerate in what they hear.” ' 

Kutadah said, ‘ God has created stars for three uses ; 
one of them, as a cause of ornament of the regions ; the 
second, to stone the devil with ; the third, to direct [>eople 
going through forests and on the sea. Therefore, whoever 
shall explain them otherwise, does wrong, and loses his 
time, and speaks from his own invention and embellishes.’* 

Ibn Abbas. [* The prophet said,] “ Whoever attains to 
the knowledge of astrology for any other explanation than 
the three aforementioned, then verily he has attained to a 
branch of magick. An astrologer is a magician, and a 
magician is a necromancer, and a necromancer is an 
infidel.’ 

This work contains the precepts and sayings of 
Muhammad, as declared by his companions, who them- 
selves heard them, or by those who heard them immediately 
from those companions ; and they are con.sidered to be 
binding upon the faith and conduct of Musalmans, though 
not all delivered from inspiration. 

Everything that is written in the Koran itself is .supposed 
to have been brought direct from God by the angel 
Gabriel.'* 

* Mishkdt, Part iii of same chapter ; vol. ii, p. 386. 

* Ibid, p. 386. 

* But the prying character of these devils is described in the Kor&n 
itself. According to Muhammadans, they had access to alt the seven 
heavens till the time of Moses, who got them excluded from three. 
Christ got them excluded from three more ; and Muhammad managed 
to get them excluded from the seventh and last. We have placed 
the twelve signs in the heavens, and have sU them out in varietis 
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figures for the obiervation of tpecutors, and we guard them from 
every devil driven away with s»tones ; except him who listenelh by 
stealth, at whom a vlilble flame Is darted.*’ (Giapter xv.) 

** We have adorned the lower heaven with the ornament of stars, 
and we have placed therein a guard against every rebellious devil, that 
they may not listen to the discourse of exalted princes, for they are 
darted at from ever)' side, to repel them, and a lasting torment is 
prepared for them ; except him who calcheth a word by stealth, and 
is pursued by a shining flame,” (Chapter xxxvil) [W. H. S.} 
Passages of this kind should be remembered by persons who expect 
orthodox Muhammadans to accept the results of modem science. 
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Hindoo Marriages. 

Certain it is that no Hindoo will have a marriage in 
his family during the four months of the rainy season ; for 
among eighty millions of souls* not one doubts that the 
Great Pre.server of the universe is, during these four 
months, down on a visit to Raja Pali, and, t onsequently, 
unable to bless the ( ontract with his presence.’* 

Marriage is a sacred duty among Hindoos, a duty which 
ever)^ parent must perform for his children, otherwise they 
owe him no reverence. A family with a daughter unmarried 
after the age of puberty is considered to labour under the 
displeasure of the gods ; and no member of the other sex 
considers himself respectable after the age of puberty till 
he is married It is the duty of his parent or elder 
brothers to have him suitably married ; and, if they do not 
do so, he reproaches them with his degraded conditian. 
The same feeling, in a degree, jKTvades all the Muham- 
madan community ; and nothing apj>ears so strange to 
them as the apparent indifference of old bachelors among 
us to their sad condition. 

Marriage, with all its ceremonies, its rights, and its 

* The author’s figure of “ eighty milHons ” wa.s a mere gues«, ami 
was probably, even in his time, much below the mark. The figures 
of the census of 1891 are : — 

Hindu>. All 

British India *5S*i7b943 •• 221,172,953 

Native States S^f 559 * 7 H •• ^*^0,479 

All India ... ... 207,731,727 ... 287,223,431 

• .See an/Cf Chapter I, p, 2, note. 
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duties, fills their imagination from infancy to age ; and I 
do not believe there is a country upon earth in which a 
larger jxirtion of the wealth of the community is spent in 
the ceremonies, or where the rights are better secured, or 
the duties better enforced, notwithstanding all the dis- 
advantages of the laws of [)olygamy. Not one man in ten 
can afford to maintain more than one wife, and not one in 
ten of those who can afford it will venture upon “ a sea of 
troubles,” in taking a second, if he has a child by the first 
^Onc of the evils which press most upon Indian society is 
the necessity which long usage has established of squander- 
ing large sums in marriage ceremonies. Instead of giving 
what they can to their children to establish them, and 
enable them to provide for their families and rise in the 
world, parents everywhere feel bound to sejuander all they 
('an Ixirrow in the festivitit^s of their marriage. Men in 
India could never feel .secure of l)eing j>ermitted freely to 
enjoy their pro|>erty under de.s|>oii<' and unsettled govern- 
ments, the only kind of governments they knew or hoj>ed 
for ; and mu('h of the means that would otherwise have 
been laid out in forming substantial works, with a view* to 
a return in inc'ome some s(»rt or another, for the 
remainder of their own lives and of those of their children, 
were exjiended in tombs, temples, sarclis, tanks, groves, and 
other works useful and ornamental, no doubt, but from 
whic h neither they nor their childa-n could ever hojie to 
derive income of any kind, rhesame feeling of in.security 
gave birth, no doubt, to this }>re|K)sterous usage, which 
tends so nmch to keep down the great mass of the j>cop!e 
of India to that grade in which they were l>orn, and in 
which they have nothing but their manual labour to depend 
uj>on for their subsistence. Ever)* man feels himself bound 
to waste all his stock and capital, and exhaust all his credit 
in feeding idlers during the ceremonies which attend the 
marriage of hb children, liecause his ancestors squanderc<l 
similar sums, and he would sink in the estimation of society 
if he wwe to allow his children to l)C married with less. 
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But it could not have been solely IkX'ause n>en could 
not invest their means in profitable works, with any chance 
of being long permitted to enjoy the profits under such 
despotic and unsettled governments, that they sejuandered 
them in feeding idle people in marriage ceremonies ; since 
temples, tanks, and groves. secured esteem in this life, and 
promised some advantage in the next, and an outlay in 
such works might, therefore, have been preferred. But 
under such governments a man’s title even to the exclusive 
possession of his w ife might not be considered as altogether, 
secure under the mere sanction of religion ; and the 
outlay in feeding the family, tribe, and neighbourhood 
during the marriage ceremony seems to have been con- 
sidered as a kind of value in ex('hange given for her to 
society. 'Fhere is nothing that she and her husliand 
recollect through life with so much jiride and pleasure as 
the cost of their marriage, if it happen to be large for their 
condition of life ; it is their amoka^ their title of nobility 
and their parents consider it their duty to make it as large 
as they can. A man would hardly feel secure of the 
sympathy of his family, irilx;, circle of s(Kiety, or rulers, 
for the loss of “ his ox» or his ass, or anything that is his,’* 
if it should happen to have cost him nothing ; and, till he 
could feel .secure of their symjmthy for the loss, he would 
not feel very secure in the jx)sst?ssion. He, therefore, or 
those who are interested in his w’elfare, .strengthen his 
security by an outlay which invests his wife with a tangible 
value in cost, well understood by his circle and rulers. 
His family, tribe, and circle have received the purchase* 
money, and feel bound to secure to him the commodity 
purchased ; and, as they are in all such matters commonly 
much stronger than the ruler.s themselves, the money spent 
among them is more efficacious in securing the exclusive 
enjoyment of the wife than if it had l^een |iaid in taxes or 

• I do not know this word **amoka/’ and have failed to ftnd an 

explanation of lU 
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aftd triMf^ and the deaire of the multitode to {no^tfeipate in 
the aijoymetit of sudi ceremotites, tend to keep up this 
usage after the cause in which' it orig^'nated may have 
ceased to operate ; but It will, it is to be hoped, gr^ually 
decline with the increased feeling of security to person, 
property, and character under our rule. Nothing is now 
more common than to see an individual in the humblest 
rank spending all that he has, or can borrow, in the 
marriage of one of many daughters, and tnisting to Provi- 
dent:e for the means of manning the others, nor in the 
higher, to find a young man, whose estates have, during a 
long minority, under the c^areful management of Govern- 
nK?nt officers, l>een freed from very heavy debts, with which 
an improvident father had left them encumbered, the 
moment he attains his majority and enters upon the 
management, borrowing three times their annual rent, at 
an exorbitant interest, to many’ a couple of sisters, at the 
same rate of outlay in feasts and fireworks that his grand- 
mother wap married with.* 

' Aklxir l«vie<i a lax on mirrtai;eN ami 1 think that a modem finance 
miitister might do worse than fdlovi hb example. Such a tax would 
be safe, profitable, and easily colleclctl. 

• Extravagance in marriage expenses is still one of the principal 
curses of Indian society. Considerable cfibrls to secure reform have been 
made by various duties during recent )'eari, but, as yet, smalt results 
only have been attained. Many years must elapse liefore any general 
reform can Ixi hoped for. The editor has seen numerous painful 
examples of the wreck of fine estates by ) oung proprietor^ assuming the 
management after a long term of the careful sten art! ship of the Court 
of Wards. 
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CHAPTER VTI 


The Purveyance System. 

We left Jubbulpore on the morning of the 20th Novem' 
ber, 1835, and came on ten miles^ to Baghauri. Several of 
our friends of the 29th Native Inf;intry accompanied US 
this first stage, where they had a good day's shooting. In 
1830 I established here some vendors in wood to save the 
people from the miseries of the purveyance system ; but I 
now found that a native collector, soon after I had resigned 
the civil charge of the district, and gone to SSg^r,* ia 
order to ingratiate himself with the officers, and get fnM 
them favourable testimonials, gave two regiments, as ihejr 
marched over this road, free permission to help thetilielViet 
gratis out of the store-rooms of these poor men, whom I 
had set up with a loan from the [)ublic treasury, declaring 
that it must be the wish and intention of (lovernment to 
supply their public officers free of cost ; and consequently 
that no excuses could be attended to. From that time 
shops and shopkeepers have dis;q>peared. Wood for all 
public officers and establishments passing thi.s road has 
ever since, as in former times, been collected from the 
surrounding villages gratis, under the pun.'cyancc system, in 
which all native public officers delight, and which, 1 am 
afraid, is encouraged by European officers, either from 
their ignorance or their indolence. They do not like the 
trouble of seeing the men paid cither for their wood or 

* or Saugor, the headquarters of the district of that name in the 
Central Provinces. The town is one hundred and nine miles north** 
west of Jabalpur. The author toc^k charge of the Silgar disldct tti 
January 1831, 
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thdbr l&ljQur ; their head servants of the kitchen or the 
wardwii# weary and worry them out of their best resolu- 
tions on the subject They make the poor men sit aloof 
by telling them that their master is a tiger before breakfast, 
and will eat them if they approach ; and they tell their 
masters that there is no hope of getting the poor men to 
eome for their money till they have bathed or taken their 
breakfast The latter wait in hopes that the gentleman 
will come out or send for them as soon as he has been 
tamed by his breakfast ; but this meal has put him in good 
humour with all the world, and he is now no longer unwil- 
ling to trust the payment of the poor men to his butler, or 
his m/r/ d€ ciuimhre. They keep the poor wretches waiting, 
declaring that they have as yet received no orders to pay 
them, till, hungry and weary, in the afternoon they all walk 
Ixick to their homes in utter desjKiir of getting anything. 

If, in the meantime, the gentleman comes out, and finds 
the mcm, his senants pacify him by declaring either 
that they have not yet had time to carry his orders into 
t!^ they could not get cop|KT change for silver 
rupees, or that they were anxious to collect all the jx^ople 
together liefore they paid any, lest they might pay some of 
them twice over. It is seldom, however, that he comes 
among them at all ; he takes it for granted that the people 
have all been jxiid ; and passes the charge in the account 
of his servants, who all get what these jiorters ought to 
have received. Or, perhaps the gentleman may persuade 
himself that, if he pays his valet or butler, these function- 
aries will never pay the poor men, and think that he had 
better sit quiet and keep the money in his own pocket 
The native police or revenue officer is directed by his 
superior to have wood collected for the camp of a regiment 
or great ci\il officers, and he sends out his myrmidons to 
employ the people around in felling trees, and cutting up 
wood enough to supply not only the camp, but his own 
cook rooms and those of his friends for the next six 
months* The men so employed commonly get nothing ; 

E 2 
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but the native officer receives credit for all manner of 
superlatively good qualities, which are enumerated in a 
certificate. Many a fine tree, dear to the affections of 
families and village communities, has been cut down in 
spite, or redeemed from the axe by a handsome present to 
this officer or his myrmidons. I^ml)s, kids, fowls, milk, 
vegetables, all come flowing in for the great man’s table 
from poor people, who are too hopeless to seek for pay- 
ment, or who are represented as too proud and wealthy to 
receive it. Such always have been and such always will be 
some of the ev ils of the purveyance system. If a police 
officer receives an order from the magistrate to provide a 
regiment, detachment, or individual with boats, carts, 
bullocks, or porters, he has all that can be found within his 
jurisdiction forthwith seized - releases all those whose pro* 
prietors are able and willing to pay vvhat he demopds, 
and furnishes the rest, which are generally the worst, to the 
persons who require them. Police officers derive so much 
profit from these applications that they are always anxious 
they should l>e made ; and will privately defeat all attempts 
of private individuals to provide themselves by dissuading 
or intimidating the proprietors of vehicles from voluntarily 
furnishing them. The gentleman’s senant who is sent to 
procure them returns and tells his master that there are 
plenty of vehicles, but that their proprietors dare not send 
them wM'thout orders from the police ; and that the police 
tel) him they dare not give .such orders without the special 
sanction of the magistrate. I'he magistrate is written to, 
but declares that his jK>l!re have been prohibited from 
interfering in such matters without special orders, since the 
proprietors ought to he permitted to send their vehicles to 
whom they choose, except on occasions of great pid>1k 
emergency ; and, as the present cannot be comtdaed m 
one of these occasions, he does not feel authorized to issue 
such orders. On the Ganges, many men have made large 
fortunes by pretending a general authority to seize boats 
for the use of the commissariat, or for govetitmtnt 
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purposes, on the ground of having been once or twice 
employed on that duty ; and what they get is but a small 
portion of that which the public lose. One of these self- 
constituted functionaries has a boat seized on its way 
down or up the river ; and the crew, who are merely hired 
for the occasion, and have a month’s wages in advance, 
seeing no prospect of getting soon out of the hands of 
this pretended government servant, desert, and leave the 
boat on the sands ; while the owner, if he ever learns the 
real state of the case, thinks it better to put up with his 
loss than to seek redress through expensive courts, and 
distant local authorities. If the boat happens to be loaded 
and to have a supercargo, who will not or cannot bribe 
high enough, he is abandoned on the sands by his crew ; 
in his search for aid from the neighbourhood, his helpless- 
ness becomes known — he is }>erhaps murdered, or runs 
away in the apprehension of l>eing so — the boat is 
plundered and made a wreck. Still the dread of the delays 
and costs of our courts, and the utter hopelessness of ever 
recovef^llSg^^the lost property prevent the proprietors from 
seeking iredrcss, and our government authorities know 
nothing of the circumstances. 

We remained at llaghauri the 21st to eivable our people 
to prepare for the long march they had l>efore them, and 
to see a little more of our Jubbulpore friends, who were to 
have another day’s shooting, as black f>artridges* and quail 
had been found abundant in the neighbourhood of our 
camp.* 

- •^Tbe purveyance system (Persian msad rAftini) al>ove described k 
one of the necessary evils of Oriental life. It will be olucrval that 
the author, though so keenly sensitive to the abuses attending the 
system, proposes no substitute for it, and confesses that the small 
attempt he made to check abuse was a failure. From time imme- 
morial it baa been the custom for government oHiirials in India to be 
supplied With necessaries by the people of the cotpatry through whtdi 
their camps pass* Under native governments no officials ever dreatd 
of paylvtg hr anything. In Brit^ territory requisitions are limited. 
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and in well-ordered civil camps nothing is taken without payment 
except wood> coarse earthen vessels^ and grass. The hereditary village 
potter supplies the pots, and this duty is fully recognized as one attach- 
ing to his office. The landholders supply the wood and grass. None 
of thepe things are ordinarily procurable by private purchase in suffi- 
cient quantity. Officers commanding troops send in advance requisi-. 
tions specifying the quantities of each article needed, and the indent 
is met by the civil authorities. Everything so indented for, including 
wood and grass, is supposed to lie paid for, but in practice it is often 
impossible, with the agency available, to ensure actual payment to the 
persons entitled. Troops and the people in civil camps must live, and 
all that can be done is to check abuse, so far as possible, by vigilant 
administration. The obligation of landholders to supply necessaries 
for troops and officials on the march is so well established that it forms 
one of the conditions of the contract with government under which 
proprietors in the permanently settled province of Benares hold their 
lands. The extreme abuses of which the system is capable under a 
lax and corrupt native government are abundantly illustrated in the 
author's “Journey throiigh the Kingdom of Oudh.” The “ System 
of Purveyance and Forced Lal>our’'is the subject of article xxv. in the 
Hon. F. J. Shore’s curious book, “ Notes on Indian Affairs” (London, 
*837, 2 vols. 8vo). Many of the abuses denounced by Mr Shore 
have been suppressed, but some, unhappily, still exist, and are likely 
to continue for many years. 
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Religious Sects— Self-govcmment of the Castes— Chimney *sweepei»^ 
— Washerwomen — Elephant 1 )rivers. 

Mir Salamat AiJ, the head native collector of the 
district, a venerable old Musalman and most valuable pulv 
lie serv^ant, who has l)een lal>ouring in the same vineyard 
w ith me for the last fifteen years w ith great zeal, ability, 
and integrity, came to visit me after breakfast with too very 
pretty and interesting )^ung sons. While we were sitting 
together my wife's under-w’oman^ said to some one who was 
talking with her outside the tent-door, “If that were really 
the case, should I not be degraded?'' “You see, Mir 
Sflhib,"* said *1, “that the ver>^ lowest members of society 
among these Hindoos still feel the pride of caste, and dread 
exclusion ftpm their own, however low . ' * 

“ Yes,” said the Mir, “ they are a very strange kind of 
people, and I question w hether they ever had a real prophet 
among them.” 

“ I question, Mir Sshib, whether they really ever had 

* This is a slip. There are no chimney-sweepers in India. The 
word should be “sweepers.** The meml)ers of this caste and a few 
other degraded communities, such as the Dorns, do all the sweepii^, 
scavenging, and conservancy work in India. “ Washerwmien ** is 
another slip. Read ‘ * Washermen, *’ 

* The “ under- woman,** or “second ayah,** vras a member of the 
sweeper caste. 

* The title Mir S&hib implies that Salllmat Al! was a Sayyid, claim- 
ing descent from Al!* the cousin, son-tndaw*, and pupil of Muhammad, 
wlio became KhalTf in a. D u 656. 

* The sweeper castes stand outside the Hindoo pale, and oAnn incline 
to Muhammadan practices. They worship a special form of the Deityy 
under the mmes of L&l Beg, lid Guru, etc. 
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such a person. They of course think the incarnations of 
their three great divinities were beings infinitely superior to 
prophets, being in all their attributes and prerogatives equal 
to the divinities themselves. ‘ But we are disposed to think 
that these incarnations were nothing more than great men 
whom their flatterers and poets have exalted into gods — 
this was the way in which men made their gods in ancient 
Greece and Egypt, fhese great men were generally con- 
querors whose glory consisted in the destruction of their 
fellow-creatures ; and this is the glory which their flatterers 
are most prone to extol. All that the j>oets have sung of 
the actions of men is now recei\ed as revelation from 
heaven ; though nothing can be more jnonstrous than the 
actions attributed to the licst incarnation, Krishna, of the 
best of their gods, Vishnu.' -' 

“No doubt,’' siiid Salamat .\li ; **and liad they ever liad 
a real prophet among them he would have revealed better 
things to them. Strange jKople ! when their women go on 
pilgrimages to ( iaya, they have their heads shaved Ijefore 
the image of their god ; and the offering of the hair is 
equivalent to the offer of their heads for head.s, thank (iod, 
they dare no longer offer within the Company's territories.” 

“ Do you, Mir Sahib, think that they continue to offer 
up human sacrifices anywhere ? ” 

' No avaitir or incnm.'ition of Urahma i.*> kmnvn lo ntmt Hincloof, 
and incarnations of Siva arc rarely mentioned. The only 
ordinarily recognized are those ul Vishnu, as enumemted mV, Chtp«* 
ter 11, nate^ p. 12. 

- This theory is a very inadequate explanation of the doctrine of 
avaiars, 

® “Women .... are most carefol to preaerve their hair kticl. 
They pride themselves on its length and wdght For a wcmiait to 
have to part with her hair is one of the greatest of degrsdsiioni, m 4 
the most terrible of all trials, h is the mark of widowluiod. Vet ill 
some sacred places, especially at the confluciice of riveri» the eetliti||^ 
off and offering of a few locks of hair (Veoi dioaml by a fkliKMp ivile 
is considered a highly meritoiions act.** (Moiiter Willi|p% 

Thought and JJ/e in Jndia^ page 375*} Gay% ill Bihir, $S miki imth 
of Patna, is much freqnented by pi^mi devoted lo Vislimi* 
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** Certainly I do4 There is a Mja at Ratanpur^ or some^ 
where between Mandlt and Sambalpur, who hUllt man 
offered up to lievi e%*ery year, and that man must be a 
Brabmam If he can get a Brahman traveller, well and 
good ; if not, he and his priests offer one of his own sub- 
jects* Every Brahman that has to pass through this terri- 
tory goes in disguise.* With what energy did our emperor 
Aurangzeb apply himself to put down iniquities like this 
in the RljputSna states, but all in vain. If a Kiiji died, 

^ The places nameii are alt in the Central Provinces ; Ratanpur, in 
the Btlispor District, is a place of much antiquarian intereat, full ol 
ruins; Mandla, in the Mandla District, was the capital of the later 
Cond chiefs o( Garlia Mandii ; and Sambalpur is the capital of the 
.Sambalimr District. If the story is true, the selection of a Brahman 
for sacrifice is remarkable, though not without precetlenl. Human 
sacrifice lias prevailed very largely in India, and is not yet quite 
extinct. In 1891 stmie Jits in the Muraflamagar District of the North- 
West orn Provinces sacrificed a boy in a very painful manner for some 
unascertained magical purpose. It was sttp|x>sed that the object was 
to induce the gods to grant offspring to a childless woman. Other 
i^imilar cases have occurred in recent years. One occurred close to 
Calcuiia In 1S92. The bloody sacrifices of laifTaloes at the Dasahia 
festival iu' NetAl, Balrampur in Uudh, liasfi in the North-Western 
Provinces, and other places, are probably sulistitutes for human sacri- 
fices* In the hill tracts of Orissa bortlering on tlie Central Provinces 
the rite of human sacrifice was piactised by the Khonds on an awful 
scale, and with horrid aucUy. It was sup;>fcssed by the special efToits 
of Maq^hcrion, Campbell, MacViocar, and other officers, between the 
years 1837 and 1854. During this period the British ofheens rescued 
1,506 vtaims intended for sacrifice. (iVarrWit^ 9/ 

Jakm Camfkeii^ C.if., 9/ kh Ofktatims in the Hill Trmis 9/ Chism 
M# Sn/pmsmn 9/ Hmmn Smrifists and Ftmak /ttfaniitidrm 
Printed for private circulation. Ijondon : Hurst and Blackett, 1861.) 
The^ rite, when practised by Hindooi, was perhaps borrowed from 
some of the aboriginal races. The practice, however, has been so 
general thmughoul the world that lew races can claim the honour of 
being ftie frimi the atain of adopting it at one time or another. Much 
cuiiout infonnaiion on the snbjectt and many modem Instances of 
human facrifices in India, are collected in the attide ** Sacrifice*' in 
Mia, 3id edition, iSSs- Major S. €* 
Maephmon^s ImHa (1865)1 Fraser's GMm 

(I^ndon, 1890)^ may also be consulted. 
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all his numerous wives burnt themselves with his body — 
even their servants, male and female, were obliged to do 
the same ; for, said his friends, what is he to do in the 
next world without attendants? The pile was enormous. 
On the top sat the queen with the body of the prince ; the 
servants, male and female, according to their degree, below; 
and a large anny stood ^all round to drive into the fire 
again or kill all who should attempt to escape,’'* 

“This is all very true, Mir Sahib, but you must admit 
that, though there is a great deal of absurdity in their 
customs and opinions, there is, on the other hand, much 
that we might all take an example from. The Hindoo 
believes that Christians and Musalm^ns may be as good 
men in all relations of life as himself, and in as fair a way 
to heaven as he is ; for he believes that my Bible and your 
Koran are as much revelations framed by the Deity for 
our guidance, as the Shastras are for his. He doubts not 
that our Christ was the Son of Cod, nor that Muhammad 
was the prophet of (iod ; and all that he asks from us is to 
allow him freely to believe in his own gods, and to worship 
in his own way. Nor does one caste or sect of Hindoos 
ever believe itself to be alone in the’ right way, or detest 
any other for not following in the same path, as they have 
as much of toleration for each other as they have for us.”* 

“True,” exclaimed Salamat Ali, “too true! we have 
ruined each other ; we have cut each other’s throats ; we 
have lost the empire, and we deserve to lose it. You won 
it, and you preserved it by your union — ten men with one 
heart are equal to a hundred men with different hearts. A 
Hindoo may feel himself authorized to take in a MusalmHn, 

• Bernier vividly describes an “ infernal trageily ” of thw kind which 
he witnessed, in or about the year 1659, during Aurangzl^h*s relgtt, iti 
RSjputana. On that occasion five female slaves burnt themselves with 
their mistress. (Travels in the Mogul Empire, ComiaWt Orimtal 
Miscellany edition, p. 309.1 

^ Hinduism is a social system, not a creed. A Hindoo may believe, 
or disbelieve, what speculative doctrine he chooses, but he must not 
eat, drink, or marry, save in accordance with the custom of his caste* 
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and might even think it meritorims to do so; but be 
would never think it meritorious to take in one of his own 
religion. 'Fhere are no less than seventy-two sects of 
Muhammadans ; and every one of these sects would not only 
take in the followers of every other religion on earth, but 
every member of every one of the other seventy-one sects ; 
and the nearer that sect is to its own, the greater the merit 
in taking in its members,”* 

* Mtr Sal&mat All is a staunch Sunni, the sect of Osman; and 
they are always at daggers drawn with the Shlas, or the sect of All, 
He alludes to the Shias when he says that one of the seventy-two 
sects is alwa}'s ready to take in the whole of the other seventy-one. 
Muhammad, according to the traditions, was one day heard to say, 
**Thc lime will come when my followers will l>e divided into seventy- 
three sects ; all of them will assuredly go to hell save one.” Every 
one of the seventy- three sects believes itself to be the one happily 
excepted by their prophet, and predestined to paradise. 1 am some- 
times disposed to think Muhammad was seif-deluded, however 
difBcult it might l>e to account for so much method in his mad- 
ness,” It is difficult to conceive a man placed in such circumstances 
with more amiable dispositions or with j aster views of the rights and 
duties of men in all their relations with each other, than are exhibited 
by him Uil ilmost all occasions, save w'here the question of faith in his 
divine mission was concerne<t. 

A very interesting and useful book might be made out of the history 
of those men, more or less wW, by whom multitudes of mankind 
have been led and j)erbaps governed ; and a philosophical analysis of 
the points on which they were really mad and really sane, would show 
many of th^i to have been fit subjects for a madhouse during the 
whole career of their glory. JW. H. S.] 

For an account of IVfuhammadan sects see Section viii. of the Pre- 
limioary Dissertation in Sale's Koran, entitled, ** Of the Principal 
Sects «monj( the Muhammadans ; and of those who have pretended 
to Prqjhecy among the Arabs, in or since the Time of Mohammad.** 
The chief sects of the Sunnis, or Traditionists, are four in number. 
** The principal sects of the Shlas are five, which are subdivided into 
an almost Innumerable number.” llie court of the kings of Oudh 
was Shla. In most paits of India the Sunni faith prevails. 

The relation between genius and insanity is well expressed by 
Dryden {Ahaknt and AchUapheT ) : — 

** Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

. And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 
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“ Something has happened of late to annoy you, I fear, 
Mir sahib?” 

“ Something happens to annoy us every day, sir, where 
we are more than one sect of us together ; and wherever 
you find Musalmans you will find them divided into sects.” 

It is not, perhaps, known to many of my countrymen in 
India that in every city and town in the country the right 
of sweeping the houses and streets is one of the most 
intolerable of monopolies, supported entirely by the pride 
of caste among the scavengers, who are all of the lowest 
class. 'I'he right of sweeping within a cerUiin range is 
recognized by the caste to belong to a certain member ; 
and, if any other member presumes to sweep within that 
range, he is excommunicated- no other meml)er will smoke 
out of his pipe, or drink out of his jug ; and he can get 
restored to caste only by a feast to the whole body of 
sweepers. If any housekeejxrr within a jiarticular circle 
happens to offend the sweeper of that range, none of his 
filth will be removed till he pacifies him, becau.se no other 
sweeper will dare to touch it ; and the people of a town 
are often more tyrannized over by these people than by any 
other. ^ 

The treat ise of Professor Ce.sare Ixjmbroso, entitled 7*Ar Man af 
(London edition, 1891), is devote<l to proof and iUustratioii 
of the proposition that genius is “ a special morbid condition.” He 
deals briefly with the case of Muhammad at pages Jl, 39, and 335, 
maintaining that the prophet, like Saint Paul, Julius Caw, and many 
other men of genius, was subject to epileptic tits. The Profetsor’a 
book seems to t»e exactly what Sir W. H. Sleetnan desired to see* 

* In the author’s time municipal conservancy and sanitatiotl wete 
almost unknown in India, and the tyranny of die sweepers* ipiild wai 
chiefly felt as a private inconvenience. It h now one of the pdjncipid 
of the many difficulties, little understood in Europe, which bar the 
progress of Indian sanitary refonn. The sweepers cannot be tandlly 
coerced because no Hindoo or Musalman would do thetr Work to iWie 
his life, nor will he pollute himself even by Iieailng the tefftciory 
scavenger. A strike of sweepers on the occasion of a fieii fidri or of 
a cholera epidemic, is a most dangerous calamity. Tile vested ilglita 
described in the text are to fully recognised in fwactkse that they ait 
frequently the subject of sale or mortgage. 
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It is worthy of remark that in India the spirit of com- 
bination is always in the inverse ratio to the rank of the 
class ; weaker in the highest, and strongest in the lowest 
class. All infringements upon the rules of the class are 
punished by fines. Every fine furnishes a feast at which 
every member sits and enjoys himself. Payment is enforced 
by excommunication — no one of the caste will eat, drink, 
or smoke with the convicted till the fine is paid ; and, as 
ever)’ one shares in the fine, every’ one does his best to 
enforce payment. The fines are imposed by the elders who 
know the circumsUinces of the culprit, and fix the amount 
accordingly. Washermen will often at a large station 
combine to prevent the washermen of one gentleman 
from washing the clothes of the servants of any other 
gentleman, or the servants of one gentleman from getting 
their clothes washed by any other |>erson than their own 
masters washerman. This enables them sometimes to 
raise the rate of washing to double the fair or ordinary^ 
rate ; and at such places the washermen are always drunk 
with one contintied routine of feasts from the fines levied.^ 
Thecosrof these fees falls ultimately upon the poor servants 
or their masters. 'Phis combination, however, is not always 
for bad or selfish puq)Osea I was once on the staff of an 
officer commanding a brigade on service, whose elephant 
driver exercised an influence over him that was often 
mischievous and sometimes dangerous f for in marching 
and choosing his ground, this man was more often con- 
sulted than the quartcr-master-general. His l>earing was 
most insolent, and Ivecame intolerable, as well to the 
European gentlemen, as to the |)eople of his caste,’ He 
at last committed himself by saying that he would spit in 

* Hie low caste Hindoos ate generally fond of drink, when they can 
get it, bat ieldom commit crime under in indtience. 

* An dqiliant driver, by reaton of hti^ position on the anlma], has 
ooportanltlea for private conversation with hb master. 

* Ekpliaiit drivers [mmkmtis) arc Muhammadaiis, who should have 
no caste* but Indian Mnsaliiilmi have liecomed Ifindutied, and have 
fallen under the dominion of caste. 
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the face of another gentleman’s elephant driver with whom 
he was disputing. AH the elephant drivers in our large 
camp were immediately assembled, and it was determined 
in council to refer the matter to the decision of the RSji 
of Darbhanga’s driver, who was acknowledged the head of 
the class. We were all breakfasting with the brigadier after 
muster when the reply came — the distance to Darbhanga 
from Nathpur on the Kusi river, where we then were, must 
have been a hundred and fifty miles.^ VV^e saw men 
running in all directions through the camp, without knovr- 
irtg'why, till at last one came and summoned the brigadier’s 
driver. With a face of terror he came and imf)lored the 
protection of the brigadier ; who got angry, and fumed a 
good deal, but seeing no expression of sympathy on the 
faces of his officers, he told the man to go and hear his 
sentence. He was escorted to a circle formed by all the 
drivers in camj), who were seated on the grass. The 
offender was taken into the middle of the ciicle and 
commanded to stand on one leg- while the Raja’s driver’* 
letter was read. He did so, and the letter directed him to 
apologize to the offended party, pay a heavy fine for a 
feast, and pledge himself to the offended drivers never to 
offend again. All the officers in camp were delighted, and 
some, who went to hear the .sentence explained, declared 
that in no court in the world could the thing have been 
done with more solemnity and effect. 'Fhe man’s character 
was quite altered by it, and he became the most docile of 
drivers. On the same principle here stated of enlisting 
the community in the puriLshment of offenders, the New 
Zealanders, and other savage tribes who have been fond of 
human flesh, have generally lieen found to confine the feast 
to the body of those who were put to death for offences 

* Darbhanga is in Tirhm, 70 miles N E. of Diiiapore. The tCUsI 
(Koosee) river rises in the mountains of Nepal, and falls^iniotheGaiigei 
after a course of about 325 miles. NSthpur, in the Puraniya(Piirtif«h) 
District, is a man for the trade with Nepil. 

^ The customary attitude of a suppliant. 
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against the stale or the individual I and all the officers 
of my regiment were at one lime in the habit of making 
every servant who required punishment or admonition to 
bring immediately, and give to the first religious mendicant 
we could pick up, the fine we thought just All the 
religionists in the neighbourhood declared tliat Justice had 
never l)een so well administered in any other raiment; 
no servant got any sympathy from them — they were all told 
that their masters were far too lenient 

We crossed the Hiran river* al)out ten miles from our 
last ground on the 22nd,“ and came on two miles to our 
tents in a mango grove close to the town of Katangi,* and 
under the Vindhya range of sandstone hills, which rise 
almost perpendicular to the height of some eight hundred 
feet over the town, I'his range from Ratangi skirts the 
Nerbudda >*aUey to the north, as the S^tpura range skirts it 
to the south ; and both arc of the same sandstone forma- 
tion capped with Ixisalt u|X)n which here and there are 
found masses of lateriie, or iron clay. Nothing has 
ever yet been found rejx)sing upon this iron clay.* 

I'he stHila of this range have a gentle and almost 

> 

* A toiall river which falls into the Ncriwtlda on the right-hand 
ride, at Siuka]. Icit general course is south-west. 

* November, 1835* 

* Descrilicd in the Gazetteer (1870) as “a large but decaying 
village in the Jabalpur di>trict, situated at the fex^t of the Bhanrer hills, 
twcnty-lwo milci to the north-west of Jal>alpur, on the north side of 
the Hiran, and on the road to .Sigar.” 

* The ctmvcnient restriction of the name Vindhya to the hills north, 

and of Sitpura to the hills f^ocih of the Nerbudda is of modem 
origim {Mamtai 0/ Me ef Bait 1 , p. iv.) The 

SHtpura range, thus dcfineil, separates the valley of tlie Nerbudda 
from the vaile>it of the lapU flowing west, and the Mahinadi flowing 
east. The Vindhyan sandstones are certainly a formation of immense 
antiquity, perhaps prm-StIurian. They are asoic, or <levoid of fossils ; 
and it i$ consequently impossible to determine exactly their geological 
age, or ** horiaon/' p. xxttL) The cappiiqp of basalt, in some 
casts with laterite su|)ertiiiposed, suggest many difficult problems, 
which win be briefly discussed in the notes to Cheers XIV and XVI ( 
of this volume^ 
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imperceptible dip to the north, at right angles to its face 
which overlooks the valley, and this face has everj’where 
the appearance of a range of gigantic round bastions pro- 
jecting into what was perhaps a lake, and is now a well- 
peopled, well-cultivated, and very happy valley, about 
twenty miles wide. The river crosses and recrosses it 
diagonally. Near Jubbulpore it flows along for some 
distance close under the Sfitpura range to the south ; and 
crossing over the valley from Bheraghat, it reaches the 
Vindhya range to the north, at the point where it reaches 
the Hiran river, forty miles below. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Great Iconoclast — Trooj>s routed by Hornets — The Rani of 
Garhi— HometN* Nests in India. 

On the 23rd,* we came on nine miles to Sangrimpur, 
and, on the 24th, nine more to the valley of Jal>dni/ 
situated on the western extremity of the bed of a large 
lake, which is now covered by twenty-four villages. The 
waters were kept in by a large wall that united two hills 
about four miles south of JaberS. This wall was built of 
great cut freestone blocks from the two hills of the 
Vindhiya range, which it united. It was about half a mile 
long, one hundred feet broad at the base, and about one 
hmiditd /oet high. The stones, though cut, w'ere never, ^ 
apiiarentiy, cemented ; and the wall has long given way in 
the centre, through which now falls a small stream that 
liasses from east to west of what was once the bottom of 
the lake, and now is the site of so many industrious and 
happy little village communities.'* 'I'he proprietor of the 

• November, 1835. 

• Sangiim^nir is in the Jabalpur Oistrict, thirty miles north-wc«t of 
Jftbdpnr, or the road to Sigar. The village of Jtbera is thirty-nine 
miles from Jmbalpur. 

• Similar lakes, formed by means of huge dams thrown across 
valleys, ake very numerous in the Central rrovineesand Ilund^khand. 
The emhankmefits of some of these lakes are maintained by the 
Indian Gofemment, and the water is distribitied for irrigation. Many 
of the lakes are exti^htely beautiful, and the mbs of grand temples 
and palaoea are oRen found on their hanks. Several of the embank- 
ments ait knovm to have been built by the OtancMUa princes between 
A.1X 800 and t joo, and some are believed to I>e the work of an earlier 
Farihli| dynasty. 

vou 1. r 
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village of JaberS, in whose mango grove our tents were 
pitched, conducted me to the ruins of the wall ; and told 
me that it had been broken down by the order of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb.* History to these people is all a 
fairy tale ; and this emperor is the great destroyer of every- 
thing that the Muhammadans in their fanaticism have 
demolished of the Hindoo sculpture or architecture ; and 
yet, singular as it may appear, they never mention his 
name with any feelings of indignation or hatred. With 
every scene of his supposed outrage against their gods or 
their temples, there is always associated the recollection of 
some instance of his piety, and the Hindoos’ glory -of 
some idol, for instance, or column, preserved from his fury 
by a miracle, whose divine origin he is supjKxsed at once 
to ha\*e recognized with all due reverence. 

At Kheragarh," the high l)riest of the temple told m 
that Aurangzeb and his soldiers knocked off the heads, 
arms, and noses of all the idols, s;tying that “ if they had 
really any of the godhead in them, they would assuredly 
now show it, and save themselves.” Hut when they came 
to the door of (lauri Sankars apartments, they were 
attacked by a nest of hornets, that put the whole of the 
emperor’s amiy to the rout ; and his im[>erial majesty 
called out : Here we have really something like a god, and 
we shall not suflfer him to l>e molested ; if all your gods 
could give us proof like this of their divinity, not a nose of 
them would ever be touched.” 

rhe {)opular belief, however, is that after Aurangz^b’s 
army had struck off all the prominent feature.^ of the other 
gods, one of the s<ddicrs entered the temple, and struck off 
the ear of one of the prostrate images underneath their 

‘ A.D. 1658- 1 707. AurangzC'h, though credited with more destruc* 
tion than he accomplished, did really destroy many Hindoo temples at 
Benares and elsewhere. 

® ThLs name is used as a synonym for BheraghAt, m/lt, p. I« It is 
written Beragur in the author’s lejtt. The author, in 
Introduction, p. 77, note, de»cril)cs the Gaun*Sankar mdpture u 
being “ at Beragur on the Nerbudda river.” ^ 
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vehicle, the Bull, “ My dear,’' said Gauri, ** do you see 
what these saucy men are about?” Her consort turned 
round his head and, seeing the soldiers around him, 
brought all the hornets up from the marble rocks below, 
where there are still so many nests of them, and the whole 
army fled before them to Teori, five miles.* It is very 
likely that some lK)dy of troops by vrhom the rest of the 
images had been mutilated, may have been driven off by a 
nest of hornets from within the temple where this statue 
stands. I have seen six companies of infantry, with a 
train of artillery, and a sfjuadron of horse, all put to the 
rout l>y a single nest of hornets, and driven off some miles 
with all their horses and bull<K'ks. I'he officers generally 
save themselves by keeping within their tents and creeping 
under their bed-clothes, or their carj>ets ; and ser\^ants 
often escajie by covering themselves up in their blankets, 
and lying i)erfecily still. Horses are often stung to a state 
of madness, in which they throw themselves over preci- 
tiices, and break their limb.s, or kill themselves. The 
grooma. in tr^^ing to save their horses, are generally the 
(leople wlfio suffer most in a camp attacked by such an 
enemy. I have .sc*en .some so stung as to recover with 
difficulty ; and I believe there have been instances of 
l>eople not rec overing at all. In such a frightful scene I 
have seen a bulkxrk silting and chewing the cud as calmly as 
if the whole thing had lieen got up for his amusement, 
riie hornets seldom louc:h anv animal that remains perfectly 
still. 

On the Ixink of the Bin5 river at Eran, in the S5gar 
district, is a beautiful pillar of a single freestone, more 
than fifty feet high, surmounted by a figure of Krishna, 

* (»«iitr! k one of the nuiny names of Parvait, or lievf, the consort 
of the god Siva, Sankar, or Mahildco, who rides tt|>on the hull Nandi, 

^ This village seems to be the same m Tewar, tl^ ancient Tripura, 
“ six miles to the wea of Jabalpur, and on the south ride of the 
Hombay road.” (/fi'M. AV/, ix, 57.) The adjacent ruins are known 
by the fame of Karanlril. 
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with the glor>^ round his head.* Some few of the rays of 
this glory have been struck off by lightning ; but the 
people declare that this was done by a shot fired at it from 
a cannon by order of Aurangz$b, as his army was marching 
by on its way to the Deccan. Before the scattered frag- * 
ments, however, could reach the ground, the air was filled, 
they say, by a swarm of hornets, that put the whole army 
to flight ; and the emperor ordered his gunners to desist, 
declaring that he was “satisfied of the presence of the 
god” There is hardly any part of India in which, accord- 
ing to popular belief, similar miracles were not worked to 
convince the emperor of the peculiar merits or sanctity of 
particular idols or temples, according to the traditions 
of the people, derived, of course, from the inventions of 
priests. I should mention that these hornets suspend their 
nests to the branches of the highest trees, under rocks, or 
in old deserted temples. Native travellers, soldiers, and 
camp followers, cook and eat their food under such trees ; 
but they always avoid one in which there is a nest of 
hornets, particularly on a still day. Sometimes they do 
not discover the nest till it is too late. I'he unlucky wight 
goes on feeding his fire, and delighting in the pros|>ect of 
the feast before him, as the smoke ascends in curling 
eddies to the ne,st of the hornets. 'I'he moment it tou(*hes 
them they .sally forth and descend, and sting like mad 
creatures every living thing they find in motion. Three 
companies of my regiment w'ere escorting treasure in lx>ats 
from Allahabad to Cawmpore for the army under the 
Marquis of Hastings, in 1817.* 'Fhe soldiers all took their 

' The pillar bears an inscription showing that it was erected during 
the reign of Budha Gupta, in the year 165 of the Gupta era, corre•^ 
spending to a.d. 483-4. This, and the other important remains of 
antiquity at Eran, are fully descrU>ed in Cunningham's Aftha 0 i* 
Survey Kepvrts^ vol. vii, p. 88 ; vol. x, pp. 76- 9c, Plates xxiu*^xxx‘; 
and vol. xiv, p. 149, Plate xxxi ; also in Fleet’s Gupta 
being vol. iii of the Corpus luscriptionnm IndUarunu 

* During the wars with the ^larathas and I'indharis, which elided in 
1819. 

^ , (111- 
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dinners on shore every day; and one still afternoon a 
sifjfthi (sepoy), by cx)oking his dinner under one of those 
nests without seeing it, sent the infuriated swarm among 
the whole of his comrades, who were cooking in the same 
grove, and undressed, as they always are on such occa- 
sions. Treasure, food, and all were immediately deserted, 
and the whole of the |xirty, save the European officers, 
were up to their noses in the river (ianges. The 
hornets hovered over them ; and it was amusing to see 
them bobbing their heads under as the insects tried to 
pounce uix)n them. 'I'he officers covered themselves up 
in the carpets of their boats ; and, as the day was a 
hot one, their situation was still more uncomfortable 
than that of the men. Darkness alone put an end to the 
conflict. 

I should mention that the poor old Rani, or Queen of 
(iarha, I^chhmi Kuar, came out as far as Katangi with us 
to take leave of my wife, to whom she has always been 
attached. She had been in the habit of spending a day 
with her my house once a week ; and being the only 
European lady from whom she had ever received any atten- 
tion, or indeed ever Ijeen on terms of any intimacy with, 
she feels the more sensible of the little offices of kindnes^j 
and courtesy she has received from her.* Her husband, 
Narhar SS, was the last of the long line of sixty-two 
sovereigns who reigned over these territories from the year 
A.D. 358 to the Sagar conquest, a.i>. 1781.^ He died a 
prisoner in the fortress of Kurai, in the Sagar district, in 


^ After we left JubUuIpore, the old R^nl used to receive much kiiici 
and contuderate attention from the Hon. Mrs. Shore, a very amiable 
woman, the wife of ilie Governor-General's representative, the Hon. 
Mr, Shore, a very worthy and able member of the Bengal Civil 
Service* [W. H. S.] For notice of Mr. Shore, see note at end of 
Chapter XIII, p* 11a 

^ See the autW*s paper entitled ** History of the Gurha Mundala 
Rajas,** in /purml if AskUic Sficktjf vol vi, p, 6 ai, and 

the article Mandia ” in Central J^minces Gmetteer, 
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A.D. 1789, leaving two widows.* One burnt herself upon 
the funeral pile, and the other was prevented from doing 
so, merely because she was thought too young, as she was 
not then fifteen years of age. She received a small pension 
from the Sagar government, which was still further reduced 
under the Nagpur government which succeeded it in the 
Jubbulpore district in which the pension had been assigned ; 
and it was not thought necessary to increase the amount 
of this pension when the territory came under our 
dominion,^ so that she has had barely enough to subsist 
upon, about one hundred rupees a month. She is now 
about sixty years of age, and still a very good-looking 
woman. In her youth she must have been beautiful. She 
does not object to appear unveiled before gentlemen on 
any particular occasion ; and, when I^rd W. Hentinck was 
at Jubbulpore in 1833, I introduced the old queen to him. 
He seemed much interested, and ordered the old bdy a 
pair of shawls. None but very coarse ones were found in 
the store-rooms of the (iovernor-Cienerars represen Uitive, 
and his lordship said these were not such as a Governor 
( General could present, or a qiieen^ however poor, receive ; 
and as his own ‘‘ toshakhana (wardrobe) had gone on, * 
he desired that a pair of the finest kind should l>e 

* Kurai is on the route from Sagar to Nasirabad, thirty -one miles 
W.N.W. of the former. 

* The “ Sagar and Nerbudda Territories,” comprising the Sagar, 
Jabalpur, Hoshangabad, Seoni, Damoh, Narsinghpur, and HaiiTd 
Districts, are now under the Local Administration of the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Trovinces, which was formed in i86f by 
Lord Canning, who appointed Sir Richard Temple Chief Com- 
missioner. These territories were at first administered by a semi- 
political agency, but were afterwards, in 1852, placed under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, to whom they 
remained subject until l86r. They were ceded by the MarStlils to 
the British in 1818, and the cession was confirmed by the treaty of 
1826. 

3 All official presents given by native chiefs to the Governor- 
General are credited to the “ toshakhana,” from which also are taken 
the official gifts bestowed in return. 
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purchased and presented to her in his name, 'fhe orders 
were given in her presence and mine. I was obliged to 
return to S 3 gar before they could be carried into effect ; 
and, when I returned in 1835,® I found that the rejected 
shawls had been presented to her, and were such coarse 
things that she was ashamed to wear them, as much^ I 
really believe, on account of the exalted person who had 
given them, as her own. She never mentioned the subjec't 
till I asked her to let me see the shawls, which she did 
reluctantly, and she was too proud to complain. How 
the good intentions of the (iovernor-Cieneral had been 
frustrated in this case I have never learned. The native 
officer in charge of the store was dead, and the (iovemor* 
(Ireneral’s representative had left the place. Better could 
not, I suppose, be got at this time, and he did not like to 
defer giving them. 

* By resolution of Government, daietl loth January, 1835, the author 
was appointed General Superintendent of the Oi>crations against 
Thuggee, with his headquarters at Jubbulpore. 



CHAPTER X 

The Peasantry and the Land Settlement. 

Thk officers of the 29tli had found game so plentiful, 
and the weather so fine, that they came on with us as far 
as Jabera, where we had the pleasure of their society on 
the evening of the 24th, and left them on the morning of 
the 25th.* A great many of my native friends, from among 
the native landholders and merchants of the country, flocked 
to our cam[) at every stage to pay their res|K*cts, and bid 
me farewell, for they never expected to see me back among 
them again. They generally came out a mile or two to 
meet and escort us to our tents ; and much do 1 fear that 
my poor boy will never again, in any jxirt of the world, 
have the blessings of Heaven so fer\’ently invoked upon 
him by so many worthy and resj)ectable men as met us at 
every stage on our way from Jubbul|X)re. 1 am much 
attached to the agricultural classes of India generally, and 
I have found among them some of the best men I have 
ever known. T he peasantry' in India have generally very 
good manners, and are exceedingly intelligent, from having 
.so much more leisure and unreserved and easy intercourse 
with those alx)ve them. The constant habit of meeting 
and discussing subjects connected with their own interoits, 
in their own fields, and “ under their own fig-trees/' with 
their landlords and government functionaries of all kinds 
and degrees, prevents their ever feeling or appealing 
impudent or obtrusive ; though it certainly tends to give 
them stentorian voices, that often startle us when they 
come into our houses to discuss the same points with ua 
* Nov. 1835, 



PEASANTRY AND TME^LAND QUESTION 7^ 

Nine*tenths of the immediate cultivators of the soil in 
India are little farmers, who hold a lease for one or more 
years, as the case may be, of their lands, which they culti* 
vate with their own stock. One of these cultivators, with 
«a good plough and bullocks, and a good character, can 
alw^ays get good land on modeiate terms from holders of 
villages.* I’hose cultivators are, 1 think, the l>est, who 
learn to depend uixm their stock and character for 
favourable terms, hold themselves free to change their 
holdings when their leases expire, and pretend not to any 
hereditar)’ right in the soil. The lands are, I think, best 
cultivated, and the society best constituted in India, w'here 
the holders of estates of villages have a feeling of per- 
manent interest in them, an assurance of an hereditary 
right of proj>erty which is liable only to the payment of a 
moderate government demand, descends undivided by the 
law of primogeniture, and is unaffected by the common 
law, which prescrilies the equal subdivision among children 
of landed as well as other private property, among the 
Hindoos, and Muhammadans; and where the immediate 
cultivators hold the lands they till by no other law than 
that of common s|)ecific contract. 

When I si>eak of holders of villages, I mean the holders 
of lands that iKlong to villages. I'he whole face of India 
is i>arcellcd out into estates of villages.* The village 
communities are composed of those who hold and cultivate 
the land, the established village servants, priest, bbek- 
smith, ^^carpenter, accountant, washennan, basket-maker 
(whose wife is the midwife of the little village 

community), potter, watchman, larlxT, shoemaker, &c., 

* Tbii otMervalicm doc# not hold good in densely popwlmcd tracts, 
whidi ate now numciotift. 

• These estate# of villages are known liy ihc Pemsn name 
of ** iitatiia.*' The topographical division of the country into ‘*iiiau* 

whicli may be also tramlatcrl by the leim# “ townlands ot 
** townships,** has developed sponiaoeously. Some mamas** ate 
uninhablt^l, and aie cultivate by the tesidenu of neighboaiii^g 
villages. 
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&c.* To these may be added the little banker, or 
agricultural capitalist, the shopkeeper, the brazier, the con- 
fectioner, the ironmonger, the weaver, the dyer, the 
astronomer, or astrologer, who points out to the j>eople the 
lucky day for every e:irthly undertaking, and the prescribed 
times for all religious ceremonies and observances. In 
some villages the whole of the lands are parcelled out 
among cultivating proprietors, and arc liable to eternal 
subdivisions by the law of inheritance, which gives to each 
son the same share. In others, the whole of the lands are 
parcelled out among cultivators, who hold them on a 
specific lease for limited periods from a proprietor who 
holds the whole ( ollectively under government, at a rale of 
rent fixed either permanently or for limited [>eri(xis. 'I'hese 
are the two extremes, 'rhere are but few villages in which 
all the cultivators are considered as })roprietors at least but 
few in our Nerbudda territories ; and these will almost 
invariably be found of a caste of Brahmans or a caste of 
Rajputs, descended from a common ancestor, to whom the 
estate was originally given in rent-free tenure, or at a quit- 
rent, by the existing government for his prayers as a priest, 
or his services as a soldier. Subsequent governments, 
which resumed unceremoniously the t^taies of others, were 
deterred from resuming these b) a dread of the curses of 

' In some parts of Central and Southern India, the “GSrpagri/* 
who charms away hail-storms from the crops, and “ BhCnnkit** who 
charms away tigers from the people and their cattle, are added to the 
number of village servants. [\V. H. S.J ** In many parts of Bentr 
and Malwa every village has its * bhumki, ' whose nlhcc it is to 
charm the tigers; and its 'girpagrl/ whose duly it k to keep off 
the hail-stnrms. 'fhey arc part of the village servants, and paid by 
the village community. After a severe hail -storm took place in the 
district of Narsinghpur, of which 1 had the civil charge in iSaj, the 
office of ‘ girpagtl ’ was restored to several villages in which it had 
ceased for several generations. They are all Brahmans, and take 
advantage of such calamities to im|iress the {people with an opintoti of 
tlieir usefulness. The 'bhfimkas' are all itdnds or people Of the 
woods, who w'orshtp their own Lares ami iVnates.*^ iA^amas^tm 
lntr<jdttction, p* 13, note-) 
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the one and the swords of the other.^ Such communities 
of cultivating proprietors are of two kinds, those among 
whom the lands are parcelled out, each member hokliiig 
his share as a distinct estate, and being individually 
responsible for the payment of the share of the govern- 
ment demand assessed u[>on it ; and those among whom 
the lands are not [urcelled out, but the profits divided as 
among coj>artners of an estate held jointly. 'Phe) , in either 
casi*, nominate one of their meml>ers to collect and pay the 
government demand; or government ap|K)ints a man for 
this duty, either as a salaried servant, or a lessee, with 
authority to levy from the cultivating proprietors a certain 
sum over and above what is demandable from him. 

The communities in which the cultivators are considered 
merely as lease-holders are far more numerous ; indeed, 
the greater part of the village communities in this part of 
India are of this de.scription : and, where the communities 
are of a mixed character, the c ultivating proprietors are 
considered to have mereK a right of oc cupancy, and are 
liable to have their lands assessed at the same rate as those 
held on a mere lease tenure. In all jjarts of India the 
cultivating proprietors in such mixed communities are 
similarly situated ; they are liable to l>e assessed at the 
.same rate a.s others holding the same sort of lands, and 
often jwy a higher rate, with which others are not encum- 
l>ered. But this is not general : it is as much the interest 
of the proprietor to have gcxxl cultivating tenants, as it is 
that of the tenants to have gocxl [proprietors : and it is felt 

* Very often the govcrnmeni of the country know nothing of these 
tenures ; ;he local authoritiei^ allowetl them to continue m a 
})erqiiltile of their own. The holders were willing to pay them a 
good share of the rent, assured that they would be resumed if 
reported by the local authorities to the government. These 
authorities consented to take a moderate sham of the rent, assttred 
that they should get little or nothing if the lands were resmned. 
(W* li S*] “Kent” here means “land. revenue.” Of coarse, 
under modem British aclminiiiratton the [mnicalars of all tennresa am 
known and recorded in great cleiatl 
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to be the interest of both to adjust their terms amicably 
among thetnselves, without a reference to a third and 
superior party, which is always costly and commonly 
ruinous.^ 

It is a question of veiy great importance, no less morally 
and politically than fiscally, wliich of these systems 
deserves most encouragement — that in which the govern- 
ment considers the immediate cultivators to be the 
hereditary proprietors, and, through its own public officers, 
parcels out the lands among th«tm, and adjusts the rates 
of rent demandable from every minute partition, as the 
lands become more and more sulxlivided by the Hindoo 
and Muhammadan law of inheritance ; or that in which 
the government considers him who holds the area of a 
whole V illage or estate collectively as the hereditary pro- 
prietor, and the immediate cultivators as his lease-tenants — 
leaving the rates of rent to be adjusted among the parties 
without the aid of public officers, or interposing only to 
enforce the fulfilment of their mutual contracts. In the 
latter of these two systems the land will supply more and 
better members to the middle and higher classes of the 
society, and create and preserve a lietter feeling between 
them and the peasantry, or immediate cultivators of the 
soil ; and it will occasion the re-in vestment u|X>n the soil, 
in works of ornament and utility, of a greater portion of 
the annual returns of rent and profit, and a less expenditure 
in the costs of litigation in our civil courts, and bribery to 
our public officers. 

Those who advocate the other system, which makes the 
immediate cultivators the proprietors, will, for the most 
part, be found to reason upon false premises — upon the 

' .Since the author wrote these rcin^ks the legal position ofeullivatii^t 
proprietors and tenants has been largely modified by tbe prewttire of 
popitlaliun and a long course of legislation. The Rent Acts, which 
be^ with Act X of 1859, are now numerous, and have been accotn* 
panied by a series of Land Revenue Acts, and many collateral 
enactments. All tbe problems of the Irish land queshon am familiar 
topia to the Anglo-Indian courts and legislature* 
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assumption that the fates of rent demandable from the 
immediate cultivators of the soil mn tmrywhtre KmiM 
and isiablishti by immemorial usa^e, in a ccrfain sum of 
momy per aere^ or a certain share of the crop produced froni 
it ; and that ** these rates were not only so limited and 
fixed, but everywhere well known to the peoplef and might, 
consequently, have become well known to the government, 
and recorded in ])ubHc registers. Now every practical ihan 
In India, who has had opportunities of becoming well 
acquainted with the matter, knows that the reverse is the 
case ; that the rate of rent demandable from these culth*a- 
tors never was the same upon any ftvo estates at the same 
time : nor even the same upon ofty one estate at different 
timeSy or for any conseaethe manber of years The rates 
%^ary every year on every estate, according to the varying 
circumstances that influence them- -such as greater or less 
exhaustion of the soil, greater or less facilities of irrigation, 
manure, transit to market, drainage or from fortuitous 
advantages on one hand, or calamities of season on the 
other I many other circumstinces which affect the %*alue 
of the land, and the abilities of the culti\ators to pay. It 
IS not so much the proprietors of the estate or the govern- 
ment as the cultivators themselves who demand every year 
a readjustment of the rate demandable u|K>n their different 
holdings. This readjustment must take [>lace ; and, if 
there is no landlord to effect it, government must effect it 
through its own officers. Every holding becomes sub- 
dirided when the cuUi\ating proprietor dies, and leaves 
more than one child ; and, as the whole face of the country 
is open and without hedges, the division is easily and 
speedily made. Thus the field-map which represents an 
estate one year will never represent it fairly five years after; 

* This pfoposlllofi was no doulit tnie Ibr the ** Sigar and Nerhndda 
Tcfriiortes’* in 1835, but it cannot Inj predicated of the thickly popa* 

laud and settled distrkti in the Ciangetk valley without consideffidde 
qaaliicaiioii. Examples of long««slabltshc«l, tu^diangcd, wtH-known 
rent-rates aie not ttnconuiton. 
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in fact, we might almost as well attempt to map the waves 
of the ocean as field-map the face of any considerable area 
in any part of India.^ 

If there be any truth in my conclusions, our government 
has acted unwisely in going, as it has generally done, into 
[one or other of] the two extremes, in its settlement of the 
land revenue. 

In the Zamindarl settlement of Bengal, it conferred the 
hereditary right of property over areas larger than English 
counties on individuals, and left the immediate cultivators 
mere tenants-at-will.- These individuals felt no interest in 
promoting the comfort and welfare of the village communi- 
ties, or conciliating the affections of the cultivators, whom 
they never saw or wished to see ; and they let out the 
village, or other subdivision of their estates, to second 
parties quite as little interested, who again let them out to 
others, so that the system of rack-renting went on over the 
whole area of the immense possession. 'Phis was a system 

more honoured in the breach than in the observance ; 

’ In recent years this task of ** mapping the waves of the ocean ” 
has been attempted. Bvery periodical settlement of the land revenue 
in Northern India since 1833 has been accompanied by the preparation 
of detailed village maps, showing each field, even the tiniest, a few 
yards square, with a separate number. In many cases these maps were 
roughly constructed under non-professional supervision, but in many 
districts they have been prepared by the cadastral branch of the Survey 
Department. The difficulty mentioned by the author has been severely 
felt, and it constantly happens that beautiful maps become useless in 
four or five years. Efforts are made to insert annual corrections in 
copies of the maps through the agency of the village accountants, and 
the “ kanungos,” or officers who supervise them, but the task is an 
enormous one, and only partial success is attained. In addition to the 
maps, records of great bulk are annually prepared which give the most 
minute details about every holding and each field, 

® The Permanent Settlement of Bengal was effected under the orders 
of Lord Cornwallis in 1793, and was soon after extended to the pro* 
vince of Benares, now included in the North-Western Provinces, 
Illusory provisions were made to protect the rights of tenants, but 
nothing at all effectual was done till Act X of 1859 was passed, whicb 
has been largely modified by later legislation. 
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for, as the great landholders became involved in the ruin 
of their cultivators, their estates were sold for arrears of 
revenue due to government, and thus the proprietary right 
of one individual has become divided among many, who 
will have the feelings which the larger holders wanted, and 
so remedy the evil In the other extreme, government has 
constituted the immediate cultivators the proprietors ; 
thereby preventing any one who is supported upon the rent 
of land, or the profits of agricultural stock, from rising 
alx)ve the grade of a peasant, and so depriving society of 
one of its best and most essential elements. I'he remedy 
of both is in village settlements, in which the estate shall 
be of moderate size, and the hereditary property of the 
holder, descending on the principle of a principality, by 
the right of i)rimogeniture, unaffected by the common law. 
This is the system which has been adopted in the Nerbudda 
territory, and which, I trust, will be always adhered to. 

When we enter u[X)n the government of any new terri- 
torial acquisition in India, we do not require or pretend to 
change the civil laws of the people; because their civil 
laws and their religion are in reality one and the same, and 
are contained in one and the same code, as certainly among 
the Hindoos, the Muhammadans, and the Parsees, as they 
were among the Israelites. By these codes, and the estab- 
lished usages everywhere well understood by the people 
are their rights and duties in marriage, inheritance, succes 
sion, caste, contract, and all the other civil relations of life, 
ascertained ; and, when we displace another government, 
we do not pretend to alter such rights and duties in relation 
to each other, we merely change the machinery and mode 
of procedure, by which these rights are secured, and these 
duties enforced.^ 

* The general principle here stated of respect for personal law in 
civil matters is still the guide of the Indian Legislature, but the accu- 
mulation of High Court rulings and the action of codes have effected 
considerable gradual change in substantive civil law. Direct legisla- 
tion has anglicized the law of contract, and has modified, though not so 
largely, the law of marriage, inheritance, and succession. 
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Of criminal law no system was ever either regularly 
established or administered in any state in India, by any 
Ijovernment to which we have succeeded ; and the people 
al\\^ys consider the existing government free to adopt that 
which may seem best calculated to effect the one great 
object, which criminal law has everywhere in view — the 
security of life^ property^ and character^ and the enjoyment 
of all their advantages. The actions by which these are 
affected and endangered, the evidence by which such 
actions require to be proved, and the i)enalties with which 
they require to be visited, in order to prevent their recur- 
rence, are, or ought to be, so much the same in every 
society, that the people never think us lK)und to search for 
what Muhammad and his companions thought in the wilds 
of Arabia, or the Sanskrit poets sang about them in courts 
and cloisters. I'hey would be just as well pleased every- 
where to find us searching for these things in the wTiting.s 
of Confucius and. Zoroaster, as in those of Muhammad 
and Manu : and much more so, to see u.s consulting our 
own common sense, and forming a penal code of our own, 
suitable to the wants of such a mixed community.^ 

The fiscal laws which define the rights and duties of the 
landed interests and the agricultural classes in relation to 
each other and to the ruling powers were also ever>»w'here 
exceedingly simple and well understood l>y the people. What 
in England is now a mere fiction of law is still in India an 
essential principle. All lands are held directly or indirectly 
of the sovereign : to this rule there is no exception.^ The 

* In the author’s time the courts of the Hast Imlia Company still 
followed the Mohanunodan criminal law, as modified by the RegtiW 
lions. The Indian Penal Code of 1859 placed the snbstiintive crimtnal 
law on a thoroughly scientific basis. This code was framed with siidi 
masterly skill that to this day it has scarcely needed any material 
amendment. The first Criminal Procerlure Code, passed in 1861, hia 
been twice recast. The law of evidence was codified by Sir James 
Fitzjsunes Stephen in the Indian Evidence Act of iSya 

* This proposition truly states the theory of kmd temirei in liabii 
^nd was a generally accurate statement of actual fact In the aistlioif4j 
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reigning sovereign is essentially the proprietor of the whole 
of the lands in every part of India, where he has not 
voluntarily alienated them ; and he holds these lands for 
the payment of those public establishments which are 
maintained for the public good, and are supported by the 
rents of the lands either directly under assignment, or 
indirectly, through the sovereign proprietor. When a 
Muhammadan or Hindoo sovereign assigned lands rent- 
free in perpetuity^ it was always understood, both by the 
donor and receiver, to be with the small reservation of a 
right in his successor to resume them for the public good, 
if he should think fit^ Hindoo sovereigns, or their priests 
for them, often tried to bar this right, by invoking curses 
on the head of that successor who should exercise it.^ It 

time. Since his time the long continuance of settled government has 
fostered the growth of private lights, and tends to obscure the idea of 
state ownership. The modern revenue ctnles, instead of jwstulating 
the ownership of the state, enact that the claims of the state, tliat 
is to say, the land-revenue, are the first charge on tlie land and its 
produce. 

‘ Amir Kh.m, the Nawab of Tonk, assigned to his physician, who 
had cu»‘ed him of an inlermiltenl fever, lands yielding one thousand 
rupees a year, in rent-free tenure, and gave him a deed signed by him- 
self and his heir-apparent, declaring expressly that it should descend 
to him and hi.s heirs for ever. He died lately, and his son and succes- 
sor, who had signed the deed, resumed the estate without ceremony. 
On being remonstrated with, he said that “ h?s father, while living, 
was, of course, master, and could make him sign what he pleased, and 
give land rent-free to whom he pleased ; but his successor must now 
be considered the best judge whether they could be spared or not ; 
that if lands were to be alienateil in perpetuity by every reigning 
NawSlb for every dose of medicine or dose of prayers that he or the 
members of his family required, none would soon l>e left for the pay- 
ment of the soldiers, or other necessary public servants of any descrip- 
tion.” This was told me by the son of the old physician, who was 
the per^ to whom the speech w-as made, his father having died 
before Amk Khan. [W. H. S.j Amir Kh§n was the htmous Pindharl 
leader. 

^ The ancient deeds of grant, engraved on copper, of which so many 
have been published during the last fifty years, almost invariably con- 
clude with fearful curses on the head of any rash mortal who may dare 

vor. f. G 
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is a proverb among the people of these territories, and, 
I believe, among the people of India generally, that the 
lands which pay no rent to government have no “ barkat,’’ 
blessing from above — that the man who holds them is not 
blessed in their returns like the man who pays rent to 
government, and thereby contributes his aid to the protec- 
tion of the community. 'I'he fact is that every family that 
holds rent-free lands must, in a few generations, become 
miserable from the minute subdivision of the property, 
and the litigation in our civil courts which it entails upon 
the holders.^ It is certainly the general opinion of the 
people of India that no land should be held without pay- 
ing rent to government, or providing for people employed 
in the service of government, for the i)enefit of the pco|)le 
in its defensive, religious, judicial, educational, and other 
establishments. Nine-tenths of the land in these Nerbudda 
territories are held in lease immediately under government 
by the heads of villages, whose leases have been renewable 
every five years ; but they are now to have a settlement for 
twenty.*^ The other tenth is held by these heads of villages 

to revoke the grant. Usually the pious hope is expressed that, if he 
should be guilty of such wickedness, he may rot in filth, and reborn 
a worm. 

* Revenue officers commonly observe that revenue-free grants, which 
the author calls rent-free, are often ill-cultivated. The simple reason 
is that the .stimulus of the Collector’s demand is wanting to make the 
owner exert himself. 

• These leases now carry with them a right of ownershij), involving 
the j)ower of alienation, subject to the lien of the land-revenue as a 
first charge. Conversely, the modern ccxlcs lay down the priticiple 
that the revenue settlement must he made with the proprietor. The 
author’s rule of agricultural succession by primogeniture in the Ner- 
budda territories can scarcely have survived to the present day, Imt I 
have no positive information on the subject. The land-revenue law 
and the law concerning the relations Ixnween landlords and tenants 
have now been more or less successfully codified in each province. 
Mr. B. H. Baden- Poweir.s encyclopaedic work 77/^ Land Sjfs/ems of 
British ItuHa fj volumes : Oxford, Clarendon Press) gives very full 
information concerning Indian tenures as now existing, and the law 
applicable to them. 
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intermediately under some chief, who holds several portions 
of land immediately under government at a quit-rent, or 
for service |>erformed, or to be performed, for government, 
and lets them out to farmers. These are, for the most part, 
situated in the more hilly and less cultivated parts. 


o 2 



CHAPTER XI 


Witchcraft, 

On leaving Jabera/ I saw an old acquaintance from the 
eastern part of the Jubbulpore district, Kehri Singh. 

“I understand, Kehri Singh,” said I, ^‘that certain men 
among the CJonds of the jungle, towards the sourt'c of the 
Nerbudda, eat human flesh. Is it so? *’ 

“No, sir ; the men never eat people, but the (iond 
women do.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Everywhere, sir ; there is not a |)arish — nay, a village, 
among the Cionds, in which you will not find one or more 
such women.” 

“ And how do they eat people ? ” 

“ They eat their livers, sir.” 

“Oh, I understand ; you mean witches?” 

“ Of course ! ^Vho ever heard of other people eating 
human beings ? ” 

“And you really still think, in spite of all that wc have 
done and .said, that there are such things as witches? ” 

“ Of course we do — do not we find in.stances of it every 
day? European gentlemen are too apt to believe that 
things like this arc not to be found here, because they are 
not to be found in their own country. Major Wardlow, 
when in charge of the Seoni district, denied the existence 
of witclicraft for a long time, but he was at last con- 
vinced.” 

“ One of his troopers, one morning after a long march, 
* Chapter IX, p. 65. 
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took some milk for his master's breakfast from an old 
woman without paying for it Before the major had got 
over his breakfast the poor trooper was down upon his 
back, screaming from the agony of internal pains. We all 
knew immediately that he had been bewitched, and recom- 
mended the major to send for some one learned in these 
matters to find out the witch. He did so, and, after hearing 
from the trooper the story about the milk, this person at 
once declared that the woman from whom he got it was 
the criminal. She was searched for, found, and brought to 
the trooper, and commanded to cure him. She flatly 
denied that she had herself conjured him ; but admitted 
that her household gods might, unknown to her, have 
punished him for his wickedness. I'his, however, would 
not do. She was commanded to cure the man, and she 
set about collecting materials for the “ puja (worship) ; 
and before she could get quite through the ceremonies, all 
his pains had left him. Had we not been resolute with her, 
the man must have died before evening, so violent were his 
torments/^ 

“ Did nol a similar case occur to Mr. Fra,ser at Jubbul- 
j>ore ? 

‘chaprasi'* of his, while he had charge of the 
Jubbulpore district, was sent out to Mandla^ with a message 
of some kind or other. He took a cock from an old ilond 
woman without {laying for it, and, being hungry after a long 
journey, ate the whole of it in a curry. He heard the 
woman mutter something, but being a raw*, unsuspecting 
young man, he thought nothing of it, ate his cock, and 
went to sleep. He had not been asleep three hours before 
he was seiiced with internal pain.s, and the old cock was 
actually heard crowing in his belly. He made the best of 
his way back to Jubbulpore, .several stages, and all the most 
skilful men were employed to charm away the effect of the 

* An orderly, or official messenger, who wears a **chapras,” or 
badge of office, 

• On the Nerbudda, 50 miles S.K. of J ubbulpore* 
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old woman’s spell, but in vain. He died, and the cock 
never ceased crowing at intervals up to the hour of his 
death.” 

And was Mr. Fraser convinced ? ” 
never heard, but suppose he must have been.” 

“ ^\1lo ate the livers of the victims ? The witches them* 
selves, or the evil spirits with whom they had dealings?” 

‘‘The evil spirits ate the livers, but they are set on to do 
so by the witches, who get them into their power by such 
accursed sacrifices and offerings. They will often dig up 
young children from their graves, bring them to life, and 
allow these devils to feed upon their livers, as falconers 
allow their hawks to feed on the breasts of pigeons. You 
Lsahib I5g ’ (European gentlemen) will not believe all thi.s, 
but it is, nevertheless, all very true.”* 

'Fhe l)elief in sorcery among these people owes its 
origin, in a great measure, to the diseases of the liver and 
spleen, to which the natives, and j>articularly the children, 
are much subject in the jungly parts of Central India. 
From these affections children pine away and die, without 
.showing any external marks of disease. 7'heir death is 
attributed to witchcraft, and any querulous old woman, who 
has been in the habit of murmuring at slights and ill- 
treatment in the neighbourhood, is immediately set down 
as the cause. Men who practice medicine among them are 
very commonly supposed to be at the same time wizards. 
Seeking to in.spire confidence in their prescriptions by 
repeating prayers and incantations over the patient, or over 
the medicine they give him, they make him believe that 
they derive aid from supernatural power ; and the patient 
concludes that tho.se who can command these powers to 

* Of the supposed powers and dispositions of witches among the 
Romans we have horrible pictures in the 5th Ode of the 5th Book of 
Horace, and in the 6th Book of Lucan’s Pharsalia, [W. H. .S.] The 
reference to Horace should be to the 5th Epodc. The passage in the 
Pharsalia, Book VI, lines 420-830, describes the proceedings of Thes* 
salian witches. 
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cure can, if they will, command them to destroy. He and 
his friends believe that the man who can command these 
powers to cure one individual can command them to cure 
any other ; and, if he does not do so, they believe that it 
arises from a desire to destroy the patient. I have, in 
these territories, known a great many instances of medical 
practitioners having been put to death for not curing young 
people for whom they were required to prescribe. Several 
cases have come before me as a magistrate in which the 
father has stood over the doctor with a drawn sword by the 
side of the bed of his child, and cut him down and killed 
him the moment the child died, as he had sworn to do 
when he found the patient sinking under his prescrip- 
tions.^ 

I'he town of Jubbulpore contains a population of twenty 
thousand souls, ^ and they all believed in this story of the 
cock. I one day asked a most respectable merchant in the 
town, Nadu Chaudhri, how the people could believe in 
such things, when he replied that he had no doubt witches 
were to be found in every part of India, though they 
abounded most, no doubt, in the central parts of it, and 
that we ought to consider ourselves very fortunate in having 
no such things in England. “But,"' added he, *'of all 
countries that between Mandla and Katak (Cuttack)* is 
the worst for witches. I had once occasion to go to the 
city of Ratanpur^ on business, and was one day, about 
noon, walking in the market-place and eating a vtty fine 
piece of sugar-cane. In the crowd I happened, by acci- 
dent, to jostle an old woman as she passed me. I looked 
back, intending to apologize for the accident, and heard 

* Such awkward incidents of medical practice are not heard of 
nowadays, 

* The population of Jalmlpur (including Cantonments) in 1891 was 
84,556. 

Katik, or Cuttack, a district, with town of same name, in 
Oriasa. 

* Iw the Bilaspur district of the Central Provinces. The distance 
in a direct line between MandlS and KatSk is about 400 miles. 
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her muttering indistinctly as she passed on. Knowing the 
propensities of these old ladies, I became somewhat uneasy, 
and on turning round to my cane I found, to my great 
terror, that the juice had been all turned to blood. Not a 
minute had elapsed, such were the fearful powers of this 
old w’oman. I collected my followers, and, leaving my 
agents there to settle my accounts, was beyond the 
boundaries of the old wretch's influence before dark ; had 
I remained, nothing could have saved me. 1 should 
certainly have been a dead man before morning. It is well 
known,” said the old gentleman, “ that their spells and 
curses can only reach a certain distance, ten or twelve 
miles ; and, if you offend one of them, the sooner you 
place that distance between you the better.” 

Jangbar Khan, the representative of the ShShgarh 
Raja,^ as grave and reverend an old gentleman as ever sat 
in the senate of \"enice, told me one day that he was 
himself an eye-witness of the powers of the women of 
Khilauti. He was with a great concourse of people at a 
fair held at the town of Raipur,’ and, while sauntering w'ith 
many other strangers in the fair, one of them began bar- 
gaining w ith two women of middle age for some xtvy fine 
sugar-canes. They asked double the fair price for their 
l anes. I’he man got angr), and took up one of them, 
w hen the women seized the other end, and a struggle cnsued. 
'i'he purchaser offered a fair price, seller demanded double. 
'Lhe crowd looked on, and a gCKxl deal of abuse of the 
female relations on both sides took place. At last a 
“ sipahi ” (sepoy) of the governor came up, armed to the 

^ ShShgarh was formerly a petty native slate, with town of same 
name. The chief joined the reljcls in 1857, w ith the result that hh 
dominions were confiscated, and distributed between the districts of 
Sagar and Damoh in the Central Provinces, and Lalitpur in the 
North-Western Provinces. The town of Shahgarh is in the Sftgar 
<listrict. 

* Raipur is the chief town of the district of the same name in the 
Central Provinces, which wa.s not finally annexed to the Britisli 
dominions until 1854, when the N^pur State lapsed. 
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teeth, and called out to the man, in a very imperious tone, 
to let go his hold of the cane. He refused, saying that 
“when people came to the fair to sell, they should be 
made to sell at reasonable prices, or be turned out.” “ I,” 
said JangbSr Khan, “thought the man right, and told 
the ‘sipahr that, if he took the part of this woman, we 
should take that of the other, and see fair play. Without 
further ceremony the functionar)' drew* his sword, and cut 
the cane in two in the middle ; and, pointing to both pieces, 
‘there,’ said he, ‘you see the cause of my interference.’ 
We looked down, and actually saw blood running from both 
pieces, and forming a little pool on the ground. The fact 
w’as that the woman was a sorceress of the very worst kind, 
and was actually drawing the blood from the man through 
the cane, to feed the abominable devil from whom she 
derived her detestable powers. But for the timely inter- 
ference of the ‘ sip.1hi,’ he would have been dead in another 
minute; for he no sooner saw the real state of the ca.se 
than he fainted. He had hardly any blood left in him, 
and I was afterwards told that he was not able to walk for 
ten days. \\ c all went to the governor to demand justice, 
declaring that, unless the women were made an example of 
at once, the fair would be deserted, for no stranger's life 
would be safe. He consented, and they were both sewn 
up in sacks and thrown into the river ; but they had con- 
jured the water and would not sink, 'rhey ought to have 
been put to death, but the governor was himself afraid of 
this kind of fHJople, and let them off. There is not,” 
continued Janglxlr, “a village, or a single family, without 
its witch in that part of the country ; indeed, no man will 
give his daughter in marriage to a family without one, 
.saying, ‘If my daughter ha.s children, what will become of 
them without a witch to protect them from the witches of 
other families in the neigh l>ourhood ’ It is a fearful 
country, though the cheapest and most fertile in India.” 

We can easily understand how a man, impressed with 
the idea that hi.s %\ood had all been drawn from him by a 
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sorceress, should become faint, and remain many days in a 
languid state ; but, how the people around should believe 
that they saw the blood flowing from both parts of the cane 
at the place cut through, it is not so easy to conceive. 

I am satisfied that old Jangbar believed the whole story 
to be true, and that at the time he thought the juice of the 
cane red ; but the little pool of blood grew, no doubt, by 
degrees, as years rolled on and he related this tale of the 
fearful powers of the Khilauti witches. 



CHAPTER XII 


The Silver Tree, or “Kalpa Briksha’* — The Singhara or Trapa 
Hspittosa, and the Guinea Worm . 

Poor old Salaniat All wept bitterly at the last meeting 
in my tent, and his two nice boys, without exactly knowing 
why, began to do the same ; and my little son Henr) * 
caught the infection, and wept louder than any of them. 
I was obliged to hurry over the interview lest I should feel 
disposed to do the same. 'The poor old Rani,’^ too, 
suffered a good deal in parting from my wife, whom, she 
says, she can never hope to see again. Her fine large eyes 
shed many a tear as she was getting into her palankeen to 
return. 

Between Jabeni and Hardua, the next stage, we find a 
great many of those large forest trees called “kalap,” or 

Kalpa Briksha ” (the same which in the paradise of Indra 
grants what is desired), with a soft, silvery bark, and 
.scarcely any leaves, ^^’e are told that the name of the god 
RiSm (Rama) and his ( onsort Sita will be found written by 
the hand of Cod upon all.' 

I had the curiosity to examine a good many in the forest 
on both sides of the road, and found the name of this 
incarnation of \^ishnu written on every one in Sanskrit 

* Afterwards Captain II. A. Sleeinan, now (1S93) employed under 
the Board of T rade. 

* Of Garha, see attic, Chapter IX, p. 69. 

* Thereat kalpa,” which now stands in the garden of the god 
Indra in the first heaven, was one of the fourteen varieties found at 
the churning of the ocean by the gods and demons. It fell to the 
share of Indra. [W. H. S.] The tree referred to in the text seems to 
be the Eryihrina arhreseem, or coral-tree, which sheds its leaves 
after the hot weather. 
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characters, apparently by some supernatural hand ; that is, 
there was a softness in the impression, as if the finger of 
some supernatural being had traced the characters. 
Nathu, one of our belted attendants,^ told me that we 
might search as deeply as we would in the forest, but we 
should certainly find the name of (led upon every one ; 
“ for,*’ said he, “ it is God himself who writes it.” I tried 
to argue him out of this notion ; but, unfortunately, could 
find no tree without these characters -some high up, and 
some lower down in the trunk— some large and others 
small — but still to be found on e\'ery tree. I was almost 
in despair when we came to a part of the wood where we 
found one of these trees down in a hollow, under the road, 
and another upon the precipice above. I was ready to 
stake my credit upon the probability that no traveller 
would take the trouble to go up to the tree above, or down 
to the tree below, merely to write the name of the god 
upon them ; and at once pledged myself to Nathu that he 
should find neither the god's name nor that of his wife. I 
sent one man uj), and another man down, and they found 
no letters on the trees ; but this did not alter their opinion 
on the point. ^‘God,” said one, ‘‘had no doubt put his 
name on these trees, but they had somehow or other got 
rubbed off. He would in good time renew them, that 
men’s eye.s might be blessed with the sight of his holy 
name, even in the deepest forest, and on the most leafless 
tree.”^ “ But,” said Nathu, “ he might not have thought 

‘ that is to say, orderlies, or “chaprasis.” 

* Every Hindoo is thoroughly convinced that the names of Ram 
and his consort Siia are written on this tree hy the hand of God, and 
nine-tenths of the Mu-salmans Ixdieve the same. 

** Happy the man who sees a (iod employed 
In all the gO(xl and ill that chequer life. 

Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme.*’ 

COWI KR. [W. H. s.] 

The quotation is from the Bock ii, line l6f. 
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it worth while to wTite his name upon those trees which no 
travellers go to see.” Cannot you see,” said I, “that 
these letters have been engraved by man ? Are they not 
all to be found on the trunk within reach of a man’s hand ? 

“ Of course they are,” replied he, “ because i>eople would 
not he able conveniently to distinguish them if Cod were 
to write them higher up.” 

Shaikh SSdi has a very pretty couplet, “ Every leaf of 
the foliage of a green tree i.s, in the eye of a wise man, a 
library to teach him the wisdom of his Creator.”* ** I may 
remark that, where an Englishman would write his own 
name, a Hindoo would write that of his god, his parent, or 
his benefactor, rhis difference is traceable, of course, to 
the difference in their governments and institutions. If a 
Hindoo built a town, he called it after his local governor ; 
if a local governor built it, he called it after the favourite .son 
of the EmjXTor. In well-regulated Hindoo families, one 
cannot Ji.sk a younger brother after his children in presence 
of the elder brother who happens to l>e the head of the 
family ; it would lx? disresjx^ctful for him even to speak of 
his children as his own in such pre.sence — the elder brother 
relieves his embarrassment by answering for him. 

On the 27th- we reached Damoh,'* where our friends, the 

* Sadi is the poetic name, or /ww dr of the celebrated Persian 
poet, whose prO[>cr name is said to have been Shaikh Muslth>ud-dln, 
or, according to other authorities, Sh.arf-iubdin Mislah. He was lx)in 
about A.r>. 1 194, and is supposetl to have livetl for more than a hundreil 
years. Some writers say that he died In A. i>. 1 292. His best kmmn works 
are the Calishin and Ihlsfatt. The editor has failed to trace in either 
of these works the couplet quotc<b SiidI says in the CuUsUhty ii. 26, 

** That heart which has an car is full of the divine mysterj*. It is not 
the nightingale that alone .serenades his rose ; for cver>» thorn on the 
rose-bush is a tongue in his or God’s praise,” (Ross* transbtion.) 

* Nov. 1835. 

* Spelled Dhamow in the author’s text. The town, the headquarters 

of the district of the same name, is forty-five miles east of SSgar, and 
fifty-five miles north-west of Jabalpur. The Gazetteer states the 
population to be S.563, Inscriptions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries at Damob are noticed in AVA, vol. *xt, p. 168. 
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Browns, were to leave us on th^ir return to JubSulpore. 
Damoh is a pretty place. The town contains some five or 
six thousand people, and has some very handsome Hindoo 
temples. On a hill immediately above it is the shrine of a 
Muhammadan saint, which has a very picturescjue appear- 
ance. 

There are no manufactures at Damoh, except such as 
supply the wants of the immediate neighbourhood ; and the 
town is supported by the residence of a few merchants, a 
few landholders, and agricultural capitalists, and the estab- 
lishment of a native collector. I'he people here suffer 
much from the guinea-worm, and consider it to arise from 
drinking the water of the old tank, which is now very dirty 
and full of weeds. I have no doubt that it is occasioned 
either by drinking the water of this tank, or by wading in it : 
for I have known Eurojxjan gentlemen get the worm in 
their legs from wading in similar lakes or swamps after 
snipes, and the servants who followed them with their 
ammunition experience the same effect.* Here, as in most 
other parts of India, the tanks get spoiled by the water- 
chestnut, ‘'singhara'’ (Trapa bispinosa\ which is every- 
where as regularly planted and cultivated in fields under a 
large surface of water, as wheat or barley is on the dr>' 
plain.s. It is cultivated by a cla.ss of men called Dhiniars, 
who are everywhere fishermen and palankeen bearers ; and 
they keep boats for the planting, weeding, and gathering 
the 'Lsinghara.”- The holdings or tenements of each 
cultivator are marked out carefull) on the surface of the 
water by long bamboos stuck up in it ; and they jxiy so 
much the acre for the portion they till. I'he long straws of 
the plants reach up to the surface of the waters, upon which 

* The guinea-worm {Fi/ana medinmsis) is a very troublesome 
parasite, which sometimes grows to a length of three feet. It occurs in 
Africa, Arabia, Persia, and Turkistan, as well as in India* 

* The Dhimars are the same caste as the Kabars, or bearers/* 
The boats used by them arc commonly ** dug-out canoes, exactly 
like those used in prehistoric Europe, and now treasured in museum 
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float their green leaves ; and their pure white flowers 
expand beautifully among them in the latter part of the 
afternoon. The nut grows under the water after the flowers 
decay, and is of a triangular shape, and covered with a 
tough brown integument adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which is white, esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous tex- 
ture. The people are very fond of these nuts, and they 
are carried often upon bullocks' backs two or three 
hundred miles to market. 'Fhey ripen in the latter end of 
the rains, or in September, and are eatable till the end of 
Novemlier. 'I'he rent paid for an ordinary tank by the 
cultivator is about one hundred rupees a year. I have 
known two hundred rupees to be paid for a very large one, 
and even three hundred, or thirty pounds a year.* But the 
mud increases so rapidly from this cultivation that it soon 
destroys all reservoirs in which it is j>ermitted ; and, where 
it is thought desirable to keep up the tank for the sake of 
the water, it should be carefully prohibited. 'Fhis is done 
by stipulating with the renter of the village, at the reneNval 
of the lease, that no “ singhara ” shall l>e planted in the 
lank ; otherwise, he will never forego the advantage to him- 
self of the rent for the sake of the convenience, and that 
only prospective, of the village community in general. 

* In the author's time the rupee was worth I wo shillings, or more. 
Now, it is difficult to say what it is wwth. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Thugs and Poisoners. 

Lieutenant Brown had come on to Damoh chiefly vvith 
a view to investigate a case of murder, which had taken 
place at the village of Sujaina, about ten miles from 
Damoh, on the road to Hatta.* A gang of two hundred 
Thugs were encamped in the grove at Hindoria in the cold 
season of 1814, when, early in the morning, seven men 
well armed with swords and matchlocks passed them, bear- 
ing treasure from the bank of Moti Kochia at Jubbulpofe 
to their correspondents at Banda,'* to the value of four 
thousand five hundred rupees.'* The value of their burthen 
was immediately perceived by these kem eyed sportsmen^ and 
Kosari, Drigpal, and Faringia, three of the leaders, with 
forty of their fleetest and stoutest followers, were immedi- 
ately selected for the pursuit. They followed seven miles 
unperceived ; and, coming up with the treasure-bearers in a 
water-course half a mile from the village of Sujaina, they 
rushed in upon them and put them all to death with their 
swords."* While they were doing so a tanner from Sujaina 

' A town on the Allahabad and Sigar road, 61 miles N.E. of 
Sagar. It was the headquarters of the Damoh district from 1818 to 

1835* 

* The chief town of the district of the same name in Bundelkhand, 
situated qn the Ken river, 95 miles S.W. from Allahabad. 

® Worth at that time ;^450 sterling, or a little more. 

* An unusual mode of procedure for professed Thugs to adopt, who 
usually strangle their victims with a cloth. Faringia Brahman was 
one of the most noted Thug leaders. He is frequently mentioned in 
the author’s Report on the Depredations committed by the Th%g Gangs 
(1840), and the story of the Sujaina crime is fully told in the Intro- 
duction to that volume. Faringia became a valuable approver. 
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approached with his buffalo, and to prevent him giving the 
alarm they put him to death also, and made off with the 
treasure, leaving the bodies unburied- A heavy shower of 
rain fell, and none of the village people came to the place 
till the next morning early ; when some females, passing it 
on their way to Hatta, saw the bodies, and returning to 
Sujaina, reported the circumstance to their friends. The 
whole village thereupon flocked to the spot, and the body 
of the tanner was burned by his relations with the usual 
ceremonies, while all the rest were left to be eaten by jackals, 
dogs and vultures, who make short work of such things in 
India. ‘ 

^ Lieutenant Brown was suddenly called back to Jubbulpore, and 
could not himself go to Sujaina. He sent, however, an intelligent 
native officer to the place, but no man could be induced to acknow- 
ledge that he had ever seen the bodies or heard of the affair, though 
Faringia pointed out to them exactly where they all lay. They said it 
must be quite a mistake — that such a thing could not have taken place 
and they know nothing of it. Lieutenant Brown was aware that all 
this affected ignorance arose entirely from the dread these people have 
of lieing summoned to give evidence to any of our district courts of 
justice ; and wrote to the officer in the civil charge of the district to 
request that he would assure them that their presence would not be 
required. Mr. Doolan, the assistant magistrate, happened to be going 
through Sujaina from SSLgar on deputation at the time ; and, sending 
for all the respectable old men of the place, he requested that they 
would be under no apprehension, but tell him the real truth, as he 
would pledge himself that not one of them should ever be summoned 
to any district court to give evidence. They then took him to the spot 
and pointed out to him where the bodies had been found, and men- 
tioned that the body of the tanner had been burned by his friends. 
The banker, whose treasure they had been carrying, had an equal 
dislike to be summoned to court to give evidence, now that he could no 
longer hope to recover any portion of hi's lost money ; and it was not 
till after Lieutenant Brown had given him a similar assurance, that he 
would consent to have his books examined. The loss of the four 
thousand five hundred rupees was then found entered, with the names 
of the men who had been killed at Sujaina in carrying it These are 
specimens of some of the minor difficulties we had to contend with in 
out efforts to put down the most dreadful of all crimes. All the 
prisoners accus^ of these murders had just been tried for others, or 

VOL I. H 
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We had occasion to examine a very respectable old 
gentleman at Damoh upon the case, Gobind Das, a revenue 
officer under the former government,* and now about 
seventy years of age. He told us that he had no knowledge 
whatever of the murder of the eight men at Sujaina; 
but he well remembered another which took place seven 
years before the time we mentioned at Abhana, a stage or 
two back, on the road to Jubbulpore. Seventeen treasure- 
bearers lodged in the grove near that town on their way 
from Jubbulpore to Sagar. At night they were set upon by 
a large gang of Thugs, and sixteen of them strangled ; but 
the seventeenth laid hold of the noose before it could be 
brought to bear upon his throat, pulled down the villain 
who held it, and made his way good to the town. The 
Raja, Dharak Singh, went to the spot with all the followers 
he could collect ; but he found there nothing but the six- 
teen naked bodies lying in the grove, with their eyes 
apparently starting out of their sockets. The Thugs had 
all gone off with the treasure and their clothes, and the 
Raja searched for them in vain. 

A native commissioned officer of a regiment of native 
infantry one day told me that, w^hile he was on duty 
over some Thugs at Lucknow, one of them related 
with great seeming pleasure the following case, which 
seemed to him one of the most remarkable that he had 
heard them speak of during the time they were under his 
charge. 

“ A stout MoguV^ officer of noble bearing and singularly 
handsome countenance, on his way from the Punjab to 
Oudh, crossed the Ganges at Garhmuktesar GhSt, near 

Lieutenant Brown would not have l>een able to give the pledge did* 
[W, H. S.J Difficulties of the same kind beset the adtninistratlcm of 
criminal justice in India to this day. 

* Of the Maraihas* The district was ceded in iSiS* 

* More correctly written Mughal The. term is properly applied to 
Muhammadans of Turk (Mongol) descent. Such persons oomiutmly 
affix the title Beg to their names, and often prefix the Ferdan title 
MirzE. 
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Meerut, to pass through Muradabad and Bareilly.^* He 
was mounted on a fine TQrki horse, and attended by his 
**khidmatg 5 r” (butler) and groom. Soon after crossing 
the river, he fell in with a small party of well-dressed and 
modest-looking men going the same road. They accosted 
him in a respectful manner, and attempted to enter into 
conversation with him. He had heard of Thugs, and told 
them to be off. They smiled at his idle suspicions, and 
tried to remove them, but in vain. The Mogul was 
determined ; they saw his nostrils swelling with indigna- 
tion, took their leave, and followed slowly. The next 
morning he overtook the same number of men, but of a 
different appearance, all Musa) mans. They accosted him 
in the same respectful manner ; talked of the danger of the 
road, and the necessity of their keeping together, and 
taking advantage of the protection of any mounted gentle- 
man that happened to be going the same way. The 
Mogul officer said not a word in reply, resolved to have 
no companions on the road. They persisted — his nostrils 
began again to swell, and putting his hand ta*his sword, 
he bid them all be off, or he would have their heads from 
their shoulders. He had a bow and quiver full of arrows 
over his shoulders,^ a brace of loaded pistols in his waist- 
belt, and a sword by his side, and was altogether a very 
formidable-looking cavalier. In the evening another party 
that lodged in the same “ sarSi l>ecame very intimate 
with the butler and groom. They were going the same 
road ; and, as the Mogul overtook them in the morning, 

* Meemt, the well-known cantonment, in the district the same 
name. The name is written Meerath by the author, and may be also 
written Mlralh. Ghat (ghaut) means a ferry, or crossing-place. 
MurSdftbid and Bareilly (Bareli) are in Rohilkhand. The latter has 
a considerable garrison. Both places are laige cities, and the head- 
quartets of districts. 

* The bow and quiver are now never seen, except, possibly, in 
remote parts of Rijputkna. 

* An inii of the (Mental pattern, often called cturavansenu in books 
of travdL 
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they made their bows respectfully, and began to enter into 
conversation with their two friends, the groom and butler, 
who were coming up behind. The Mogul’s nostrils began 
again to swell, and he bid the strangers be off. The groom 
and butler interceded, for their master was a grave, sedate 
man, and they wanted companions. All would not do, 
and the strangers fell in the rear. The next day, when 
they had got to the middle of an extensive and 
uninhabited plain, the Mogul in advance, and his two 
servants a few hundred yards behind, he came up to a 
party of six poor Musalmans, sitting weeping by the side 
of a dead companion. They were soldiers from I^hore,^ 
on their way to Lucknow, w’orn down by fatigue in their 
anxiety to see their wives and children once more, after a 
long and painful ser\*ice. Their companion, the hope and 
prop of his family, had sunk under the fatigue, and they 
had made a grave for him ; but they were poor unlettered 
men, and unable to repeat the funeral service from the 
holy Koran — would his highness but perform this last 
office for them, he would, no doubt, find his reward in 
this world and the next. The Mogul dismounted — the 
body had been placed in its proper position, with its head 
towards Mecca. A carpet was spread — the Mogul took off 
his bow and quiver, then his pistols and sword, and placed 
them on the ground near the body — called for water, and 
crashed his feet, hands, and face, that he might not pro- 
nounce the holy words in an unclean state. He then 
knelt down and began to repeat the funeral service, in a 
clear, loud voice. Tw^o of the poor soldiers knelt by him, 
one on each side in silence. The other four went off a 
few paces to beg that the butler and groom would not come 
so near as to interrupt the good Samaritan at his devotions. 

All being ready, one of the four, in a low undertone, 
gave the ‘^jhimi” (signal),* the handkerchiefs were thrown 

* Then the capital of Ranjit Singh, the great Sikh chief. 

’ **Thi8 is commonly given either by the leader of the gang# 
or the belha^ who has chosen the place for the murder.** It waa 
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over tbeir necks, and in a few minutes all three — the 
Mogul and his servants — were dead, and lying in the grave 
in the usual manner, the head of one at the feet of the 
one below him. All the parties they had met on the road 
belonged to a gang of Jamaldehi Thugs, of the kingdom 
of Oudh.' In despair of being able to win the Mogul’s 
confidence in the usual way, and determined to have the 
money and jewels, which they knew he carried with him, 
they had adopted this plan of disarming him; dug the 
grave by the side of the road, in the open plain, and made 
a handsome young Musalman of the party the dead soldier. 
The Mogul, being a very stout man, died almost w^ithout 
a struggle, as is usually the case with such ; and his two 
servants made no resistance.” 

People of great sensibility, with hearts overcharged w'ith 
sorrow, often appear cold and callous to those who seem 
to them to feel no interest in their afflictions. An instance 
of this kind I will here mention ; it is one of thousands 
that I have met w'ith in my Indian rambles. It was 
mentioned to me one day that an old “ fakir, who lived 
in a small hut close by a little shrine on the side of the 
road near the town of Moridabad, had lately lost his son, 
poisoned by a party of “daturias,” or professional 
poisoners,* that now infest every road throughout India. 
I sent for him, and requested him to tell me his stoiy^, as I 
might perhaps be able to trace the murderers. He did so, 

usually some commonplace order, such as “Bring the tobacco.*’ 
(Ramasiemia^ p. 99, etc.) 

‘ The Jamaldehi Thugs resided *‘in Oude and some other parts 
east of the Ganges, They are considered very clever and expert, and 
more staunch to their oath of secrecy than most other classes.” 
(Ibid, p. 97.) 

^ Fakir (fakecr), a religious mendicant. The word properly 
applies to Muhammadans only, but is often laxly used to include 
Hindoo ascetics. 

® So called because the poison they use is made of the seeds of the 
** datura ” plant (Dahtra alba\ and other species of the same genus. 
It is a powerful narcotic. 
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and a Persian writer took it down while I listened with all 
the coldness of a magistrate, who wanted merely to learn 
facts, and have nothing whatever to do with feelings. This 
is his story literally 

“ I reside in my hut by the side of the road a mile and 
[a] half from the town, and live upon the bounty of 
travellers, and the people of the surrounding villages. 
About six weeks ago, I was sitting by the side of my shrine 
after saying prayers, with my only son, about ten years of 
age, when a man came up with his wife, his son, and his 
daughter, the one a little older, and the other a little 
younger than my boy. They baked and ate their bread 
near my shrine, and gave me flour enough to make two 
cakes. This I prepared and baked. My boy was hungry, 
and ate one cake and a half. I ate only half a one, for I 
was not hungry. I had a few days before purchased a new 
blanket for my boy, and it was hanging in a branch of the 
tree that shaded the shrine, when these people came. My 
son and I soon became stupefied. I saw him fall asleep, 
and 1 soon followed. I awoke again in the evening, and 
found myself in a pool of water. I had sense enough to 
crawl towards my boy. I found him still breathing, and I 
sat by him with his head in my lap, where he^ soon died. 
It was now evening, and I got up, and wandered about all 
night picking straws — I know not why. I was not yet quite 
sensible. During the night the wolves ate my poor boy. 
I heard this from travellers, and went and gathered up his 
bones and buried them in the shrine. I did not quite 
recover till the third day, when I found that some washer- 
women had put me into the pool, and left me there with 
my head out, in hopes that this would revive me ; but 
they had no hope of my son. I was then taken to 
the police of the town ; but the landholders had begged 
me to say nothing about the poisoners, lest it might 
get them and their village community into trouble. The 
man was tall and fair, and about thirty-five ; the woman 
short, stout, and fair, and about thirty j two of her teeth 
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projected a good deal ; the boy’s eyelids were much 
diseased,” 

All this he told me without the slightest appearance of 
emotion, for he had not seen any appearance of it in me, 
or my Persian rater; and a casual European observer 
would perhaps have exclaimed, “ What brutes these natives 
are ! This fellow feels no more for the loss of his only 
son than he would for that of a goat.” But I knew 
the feeling was there. The Persian writer put up his 
paper, and closed his inkstand, and the following dialogue, 
word for word, took place between me and the old 
man : — 

Question. — What made you conceal the real cause of 
your boy’s death, and tell the police that he had been killed, 
as well as eaten, by wolves ? 

Answer. — The landholders told me that they could never 
bring back my boy to life, and the whole village would be 
worried to death by them if I made any mention of the 
poison. 

Question* — And if they were to be punished for this they 
would annoy you ? 

Ansiver.— Certainly. But I believed they advised me for 
my own good as well as their own. 

Question. — And if they should turn you away from that 
place, could you not make another ? 

Anstmr. — Are not the bones of my poor boy there, and 
the trees that he and I planted and watched together for 
ten years ? 

Question. — Have you no other relations ? What became 
of your boy’s mother? 

Answer. — She died at that place when my boy was only 
three months old. I have brought him up myself from 
that age ; he was my only child, and he has been poisoned 
for the sake of the blanket I (Here the poor old man 
sobbed as if his heartstrings would break ; and I was 
obliged to make him sit down on the floor while 1 walked 
up and down the room.) 
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Question , — Had you any children before ? 

Answer, — ^Yes, sir, we had several, but they all died before 
their mother. We had been reduced to beggary by misfor- 
tunes, and I had become too weak and ill to work. I buried 
my poor wife’s bones by the side of the road where she 
died ; raised the little shrine over them, planted the trees, 
and there have I sat ever since by her side, with our poor 
boy in my bosom. It is a sad place for wolves, and we used 
often to hear them howling outside ; but my poor boy was 
never afraid of them when he knew I was near him. Cod 
preserved him to me, till the sight of the new blanket, for 
I had nothing else in the world, made these people poison 
us. I bought it for him only a few days before, when the 
rains were coming on, out of my savings — it was all I bad. 
(The poor old man sobbed again, and sat down while I 
paced the room, lest I should sob also ; my heart was becom- 
ing a little too large for its apartment.) “ I will never,” 
continued he, “ quit the bones of my wife and child, and 
the tree that he and I watered for so many years. I have 
not many years to live ; there I will spend them, whatever 
the landholders may do— they advised me for my own good, 
and will never turn me out.” 

I found all the poor man stated to be true ; the man and 
his wife had mixed poison with the flour to destroy the 
poor old man and his son for the sake of the new blanket 
which they saw hanging in the branch of the tree, and 
carried away with them. The poison used on such occa- 
sions is commonly the datura, and it is sometimes given in 
the hookah to be smoked, and at others in food. When 
they require to poison children as well as grown-up people, 
or women who do not smoke, they mix up the poison in 
food. The intention is almost always to destroy life, as 
dead men tell no tales ” ; but the poisoned people some- 
times recover, as in the present case, and lead to the detec- 
tion of the poisoners. The cases in which they recover 
are^ however, rare, and of those who recover few are ever 
able to trace the poisoners ; and, of those who recover and 
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trace them, very few will ever undertake to prosecute them 
through the several courts of the magistrate, the sessions, 
and that of last instance in a distant district, to which the 
proceedings must be sent for final orders. 

The impunity with which this crime is everywhere perpe- 
trated, and its consequent increase in every part of India, 
are among the greatest evils with which the country is at 
this time affected. These poisoners are spread all over India, 
and are as numerous over the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies as over that of Bengal. There is no road free from 
them, and throughout India there must be many hundreds 
who gain their subsistence by this trade alone. They put 
on all manner of disguises to suit their purpose ; and, as 
chiefly upon the poorer sort of travellers, they 
jrequire to destroy the greater number of lives to make up 
their incomes. A party of two or three poisoners have 
very often succeeded in destroying another of eight or ten 
travellers with whom they have journeyed for some days, by 
pretending to give them a feast on the celebration of the 
anniversary of some family event. Sometimes an old 
woman or man will manage the thing alone, by gaining the 
confidence of travellers, and getting near the cooking>pots 
while they go aside ; or when employed to bring the flour 
for the meal from the bazaar. The poison is put into the 
flour or the px)t, as opportunity offers. 

People of all castes and callings take to this trade, some 
casually, others for life, and others derive it from their 
{)arents or teachers. They assume all manner of disguises 
to suit their purposes ; and the habits of cooking, eating, 
and sleeping on the side of the road, and smoking with 
strangers of seemingly the same caste, greatly facilitate their 
designs upon travellers. The small parties are unconnected 
with each other, and two parties never unite in the same 
cruise. The members of one party may be sometimes 
convicted and punished, but their conviction is accidental, 
for the system which has enabled us to put down the 
Thug associations cannot be applied, with any fair pros- 
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pect of success, to the suppression of these pests to 
society.^ 

The Thugs went on their adventures in large gangs, and 
two or more were commonly united in the course of an 
expedition in the perpetration of many murders. Every 
man shared in the booty according to the rank he held in 
the gang, or the part he took in the murders ; and the rank 
of every man and the part he took generally, or in any 
particular murder, were generally well known to all. From 
among these gangs, when arrested, we found the evidence 
we required for their conviction — or the means of tracing 
it — among the families and friends of their victims, or with 
persons to whom the property taken had been disposed of, 
and in the graves to which the victims had been con- 
signed. 

To give an idea of the system by which the government 
of India has been enabled to effect so great a good for the 
people as the suppression of these associations, I will sup- 
pose that two sporting gentlemen, A at Delhi, and B in 
Calcutta, had both described the killing of a tiger in an 
island in the Ganges, near Hardwar,*^ and mentioned 
the names of the persons engaged with them. Amon 
the persons thus named were C, who had since returned 
to America, D, who had retired to New South Wales, E 
to England, and F to Scotland. There were four other 
persons named who were still in India, but they are 
deeply interested in A and B's story not being believed. 
A says that B got the skin of the tiger, and B states that 
he gave it to C, who cut out two of the claws. Applica- 
tion is made to C, D, E, and F, and without the possi- 

* The crime of poisoning travellers is still prevalent, and its detec- 
tion is still attended by the difficulties descril)ed in the text. The 
pohoning of cattle by arsenic, for the sake of their bides, was very 
prevalent twenty years ago, especially in the districts near Benares^ but 
is now little heard of. It was checked under the ordinaiy law by 
numerous convictions and severe sentences. 

^ In the SahSranpur district, where the Ganges issues from the 
hills. 
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bility of any collusion, or even communicatton between 
them, their statements correspond precisely with those of 
A and B, as to the time, place, circumstances, and persons 
engaged. Their, statements are sworn to before magistrates 
in presence of witnesses, and duly attested. C states that 
he got the skin from B, and gave it to the Naw§b of Ram- 
pur^ for a hookah carpet, but that he took from the left 
forefoot two of the claws, and gave them to the minister 
of the King of Oudh for a charm for his sick child. 

The Naw5b of RSmpur, being applied to, states that he 
received the skin from C, at the time and place mentioned, 
and that he still smokes his hookah upon it ; and that it 
had lost the two claws upon the left forefoot. The minister 
of the King of Oudh states that he received the two claws 
nicely set in gold ; that they had cured his boy, who still 
wore them round his neck to guard him from the evil eye. 
The goldsmith states that he set the two claws in gold for 
C, who paid him handsomely for his work. The peasantry, 
whose cattle graze on the island, declare that certain gentle- 
men did I iP a tiger there about the time mentioned, and 
that they saw the body after the skin had been taken off, 
and the vultures had begun to descend upon it. 

To prove that what A and B had stated could not 
possibly be true, the other party appeal to some of their 
townsmen, who are said to be well acquainted with their 
characters. They state that they really know nothing about 
the matter in dispute ; that their friends, who are opposed 
to A and B, are much liked by their townspeople and 
neighbours, as they have plenty of money, which they 
spend freely, but that they are certainly very much addicted 
to held-sportSy and generally absent in pursuit of wild 
beasts for three or four months every year ; but, whether 
they were or were not present at the killing of the great 
Garhmuktesar tiger, they could not say. 

Most persons would, after examining this evidence, be 

* A small principality in Rohtlkhand, between Muradibad and 
Bareilly 
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tolerably well satisfied that the said tiger had really been 
killed at the time and place, and by the persons mentioned 
by A and B ; but, to establish the fact judicially, it would 
be necessary to bring A, B, C, I), E, and F, the NawSb of 
Rampur, the minister of the King of Oudh, and the gold- 
smith to the criminal court at Meerut, to be confronted 
with the person whose interest it was that A and B should 
not be believed. They would all, perhaps, come to the 
said court from the different quarters of the world in which 
they had thought themselves snugly settled ; but the thing 
would annoy them so much, and be so much talked of, 
that sporting gentlemen, nawabs, ministers, and goldsmiths 
would in future take good care to have forgotten ’’ every- 
thing connected with the matter in dispute, should another 
similar reference be made to them, and so A and B would 
never again have any chance. 

Thug approvers, whose evidence we required, were 
employed in all parts of India, under the officers appointed 
to put down these associations ; and it was difficult to 
bring all whose evidence was necessary at the trials to the 
court of the district in which the particular murder was 
perpetrated. The victims were, for the most part, money- 
carriers, whose masters and families resided hundreds of 
miles from the place where they were murdered, or people 
on their way to their distant homes from foreign service. 
There was no chance of recovering any of the property 
taken from the victims, as Thugs were known to spend 
what they got freely, and never to have money by them ; 
and the friends of the victims, and the bankers whose 
money they carried, were everywhere found exceedingly 
averse to take share in the prosecution. 

To obviate all these difficulties separate courts were 
formed, with permission to receive whatever evidence they 
might think likely to prove valuable, attaching to each 
portion, whether documentary or oral, whatever weight it 
might seem to deserve. Such courts were formed at 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore, Lucknow, Gwalior, and were 
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presided over by our highest diplomatic functionaries, in 
concurrence with the princes at whose courts they were 
accredited; and who, at Jubbulpore, were under the 
direction of the representative of the Governor-General of 
India.' By this means we had a most valuable species of 
unpaid agency; and I believe there is no part of their 
public life on which these high functionaries look back 
with more pride than that spent in presiding over such 
courts, and assisting the supreme government in relieving 
the people of India from this fearful evil® 

* The special laws on the subject, namely : — Acts xxx. of 1836 ; 
xviii. of 1837 ; xix. of 1837 ; xviii. of 1839 ; xviii. of 1843 » 

1843 ; xiv. of 1844 ; y. of 1847 ; x. of 1847 ; til of 1848 ; and xi. of 
1848, are printed in p.p. 353*357 of the author’s Report on Budhuk 
alias Bagree Deemts^ etc, (1849). 

• I may here mention the names of a few diplomatic officers of 
distinction who have aided in the good cause. Of the Civil Service — 
Mr. F. C. Smith, Mr. Martin, Mr. (Jeoi^e Stockwell, Mr. Charles 
Fraser, the Hon, Mr. Wellesley, the Hon. Mr. Shore, the Hon. Mr. 
Cavendish, Mr. George Clerk, Mr, L. Wilkinson, Mr. Bax ; Majors* 
General — t’ubhon and Fraser ; Colonels — Low, Stewart, Alves, 
Spiers, Caulheld, Sutherland, and Wade ; Major Wilkinson ; and, 
among the foremost, Major Borthwick and Captain Baton. [W. H. S.] 

The author’s characteristic modesty has prevented him from dwel- 
ling upon his own services, which were greater than those of any 
other officer. Some idea of them may l>e gathered from the collection 
of papers entitled Ramaseemia^ the contents of which are enumerated 
in the Bibliographical Note, ante. Colonel Meadoin*s Taylor has 
given a more popular account of the measures taken for the suppres- 
sion of Thuggee 1 ^*^ Confessions of a T%ug^ written in 1837, 

and published originally in 1839. The Thug organization dated from 
ancient times, but attracted little notice from the East India Company’s 
government until the author, then Captain Sleeman, submitted his 
reports on the subject while employed in the Slgar and Nerbudda 
Territories, where he had been posted in 182a He proved that the 
Thug crimes were committed by a numerous and highly oiganked 
fraternity operating in all parts of India. In consequence of these 
reports. Mr. F. C Smith, Agent to the Governor-General in the SSgar 
and Nerbndda Territories, was invested, in the year 1829, with spedal 
powers, and the author, then Major Sleeman, was employed, in 
addition to his district duties, as Mr. Smith’s coadjutor and assistant. 
In 1835 the author was relieved from district worki and appointed 
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General Superintendent of the operations for the suppression of the 
Thug gangs. He went on leave to the hills in 1S36, and on resuming 
duty in February, 1839, was appointed Commissioner for the sup- 
pression of Thuggee and Dacoity, which office he continued to hold in 
addition to his other appointments. Between 1826 and 1835, 1,562 
prisoners were tried for the crime of Thuggee, of whom 1,404 were 
hanged or transported for life. Some individuals are said to have 
confessed to over 200 murders, and one confesssd to 719. The 
Thug approvers, w'hose lives were spared, were detained in a special 
prison at Jubbulpore, where the remnant of them, with their families, 
are still kept under sun>nllanct\ They are employed in a tent and 
carpet factorj% known as the School of Industry, which was founded 
in 1838 by the author and Captain Charles Brown. If released, they 
would probably resume their hereditary occupation, which exercised 
an awful fascination over its votaries. Most of the Thug gangs had 
been broken up by i860, but cases of I'huggee have occurred 
occasionally since that date. A gang of Kahars (palanquin l)earers) 
committed a series of Thug murders in, I think, 1877, at EtSw'a, in the 
North-Western Provinces. The office of Superintendent of Thuggee 
and Dacoity is still kept up, but the officer in charge is more con- 
cerned with Dacoity (that is to say, organized gang-robbery with 
violence) in the Native States than with the secret crime of Thuggee. 
It is never safe to assume in India that any ancient practice has 
been suppressed, and I have little doubt that, if administrative 
pressure were relaxed, the old form of Thuggee would again be 
heard of. The occasional discovery of murdered Iwggars, who could 
not have been killed for the sake of their property, leads me to sup- 
pose that the Megpunnia variety of Thuggee, that is to say, murder 
of poor persons in order to kidnap and sell their children, Is still 
sometimes practised. 

Among the officers named by the author the l»est knowm is Sir Mark 
Cubbon, who came to India in 1800, and died at Suez in i86l. 
During the interval he had never quitted India. He ruled over 
Mysore for nearly thirty years with almost despotic power, and 
reorganized the administration of that country with conspicuous 
sutce^ (Men whom Itidia has Known, Second Edition, By T. J. 
Higginbotham, Madras, 1874.) 

The Hon. Frederick John Shore, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
officiated in 1836 as Civil Commissioner and Political Agent of the 
Sagar and Nerbudda Territories. In 1837 he puWshed hi, «, 
Mian Affairs (London, a vols. 8vo), a series of articles dealing in 
the most outspoken way with the abuses and wetdenesMsof Anglo- 
Indian administration at that time. 

Mr. F. C. Smith was Agent to the Governor-General at Jubliulpm 
in 1830 and subsequent years. The author was tten ipinediatdf 
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subordrn&te to him. Messrs. Martin and Wellesley were Residents 
at Holkar^s court at Indore. Mk Stockwell tried some of the Thug 
prisoners at Cawnpore and Allahabad as Special Commissioner. This 
duty was in addition to his ordinary duties. Correspondence between 
him and the author is printed in Ramaseeana, Mr. Charles Fraser 
preceded the author in charge of the SSgar district, and in January, 
1832, resumed charge of the revenue and civil duties of that district, 
leaving the criminal work to the author. The Hon. Mr. Cavendish 
was Resident at Sindhia’s court at Gwalior ; Mr. George Clerk became 
Sir George Clerk and Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, and ultimately Governor of Bombay. Mr. Lancelot Wil- 
kinson was Political Agent in Bhopal, and considered by the author 
to be ** one of the most able and estimable members of the India Civil 
Service** (Journey ^ ii, 403). Mr. Bax was Resident at Indore; Colonel, 
afterwards Sir John Low was Resident at Lucknow, and had served 
at Jubbulpore ; Colonel Stewart and Major-General Fraser were Resi- 
dents at Hyderabad ; Major (Colonel) Alves was Political Agent in 
Bhopal and Agent in Rajputana ; Colonel Spiers was Agent at Nimach, 
and officiated as Agent in Rajputana ; Colonel Caulfield had been 
Political Agent at HarautT ; Colonel Sutherland was Resident at 
Gwalior, and afterwards Agent in Rajputana. Colonel Wade (Sir C, 
M. Wade) had been Political Agent at Lildiana; Major Bortli wick was 
employed ni Indore ; and Captain Paton was Assistant Resident at 
Lucknow. (Sjc Journey through Kingdom of Oudh^ vol, ii, pp. 152- 
169.) 

Besides the officers above named, others are specified in Ramaseeana 
as having done good service. 
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Basaltic Cappings of the Sandstone Hills of Central India — 
Suspension Bridge — Prospects of the Nerbudda Valley — Deifica- 
tion of a Mortal. 

On the 29th^ we came on to Pattharia, a considerable 
little town thirty miles from Sagar, supported almost 
entirely by a few farmers, small agricultural capitalists, and 
the establishment of a native collector.* On leaving 
Pattharia, we ascend gradually along the side of the basal- 
tic hills on our left to the south for three miles to a point 
whence we see before us this plane of basaltic cappings 
extending as far as the eye can reach to the west, south, 
and north, with frequent breaks, but still preserving one 
uniform level. On the top of these tables are here and 
there little conical elevations of laterite, or indurated 
iron clay.*^ The cappings ever)’where repose immediately 
upon the sandstone of the Vindhya range ; but they have 
occasional beds of limestone, formed apparently by springs 
rising from their sides, and strongly impregnated with 
* November, 1835. 

’ In the Damoh district, twenty-four miles west of Damoh. The 
name appears to be derived from the “great quantity of hewn stone 
(Hind, patthar) lying about in all directions.** The Gazetteer calls 
the place “ a considerable village. ** 

® A very peculiar formation, known only in Indiai Burma, Sumatra, 
Malacca, and Siam. It is of a reddish ferruginous, or brick-dust 
colour, sometimes deepened into dark red. It hardens and dark^s 
by exposure to air, and is occasionally used as a building stone. The 
high-level laterite “probably consists of altered volcanic detritus, 
perhaps of scoriae and lapillL** (Manual of the Gidogy ef Indies by 
Medlicott and Blanford, Calcutta, 1879, Part i, p. xlv, and Ch. xvj 
Balfour’s Cyclopcpduty s,v») See an/e^ p. 63. 
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curbomc add gas* For the most part this is mere tmver* 
tine, but in some places they get good Kme from the beds 
for building* 

On die ist of December we came to the pretty village of 
Sanodft, near the siwpensioii bridge built over the river 
Bias by Colonel Fiesgrave, while he was assay master of 
the Sagar mint^ I was present at laying the foundation- 
stone of this bridge in December, 1827. Mr. Maddoci: 
was the Govemor-GeneraFs representative in these terri- 
tories, and the work was undertaken more with a dew to 
show what could be done out of their own resources, under 
minds capable of developing them, than to supply any 
pressing or urgent want 

The work was completed in June, 1830; and I have 
several times seen upon the bridge as many as it could hold 
of a mgiment of infantry while it moved over ; and, at 
other times, as many of a corps of cavalry, and often several 
elephants at once The bridge is between the joints of 
suspension two hundred feet, and the clear portion of the 
platform measures one hundred and ninety feet by eleven 
and a half. The whole cost of the work amounted to 
about fifty thousand rupees ; and, under a less able and 
careful person than Colonel Presgrave, would have cost, 
perhaps, double the amount This work has been declared 
by a very competent judge to be equal to any structure of 
^ same kind in Europe, and is eminently calculated to 
show what genius and perseverance can produce out of the 
lesources of a country even in the rudest state of industry 
and the arts. 

The river Nerbudda neither is, nor ever can, I fear, be 
nmde navi|able, and the produce of its valley would require 

I Vm l%ir mbit was erected io iSao by Captain Presgmva, the 
ai^iy aiaiter, toid ased to employ four hundred men, but, after about 
ten or bfdive yapnv the budnm was transferred to Calcutta, and the 
bulfdliigi cbrntmed to other uses {Gauiteer), Mints are now kept up 
at Caimita and Bombay only* IHie Bias is a suudl stream 

Uta Swillf itveri and bdoniB^ to the Jumna riVOr system. T|e 
anther imlfef tlm nanm Beao^ 

vat* t 
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to find its way to distant markets over the Vindhya range 
of hills to the north, or the SItpura to the south. If the 
produce of the soil, mines, and industry of the valley can- 
*not be transported to distant markets, the government 
cannot possibly find in it any available net surplus revenue 
in money ; for it has no mines of the precious metals, and 
the precious metals can flow in only in exchange for the 
produce of the land, and the industry of the valley that 
flows out. If the government wishes to draw a net surplus 
revenue from the* valley or from the districts that border 
upon it, that is, a revenue beyond its expenditure in sup- 
port of the local public establishments, it must either draw 
it in produce, or for what can be got for that produce in 
distant markets.* Hitherto little l)eyond the rude produce 
of the soil has been able to find its w'ay into distant 
markets from the valley of the Nerbudda ; yet this valley 
abounds in iron mines," and its soil, where unexhausted by 
cropping, is of the richest quality.* It is not then too 

* Since the author’s time the conditions have been completely 
changed by the inlr duction of railways The East Indian, Great 
Indian Peninsular, and other railways now enter the Nerbudda Valley, 
and the produce of most districts can readily be transported to dhitant 
markets. A large enhancement of the land revenue is being obtained 
by thei’cvision of the settlement now in progress. 

’ Details will be found in the Central Provimes Gautieer* The 
references are collected under the head “ Iron ** in the index to that 
work. Chapter VI 11. of Balls Ecmomic Geology of Mia gives full 
infoimation concerning the iron mines of the Central Provinces and all 
parts of India. This work forms Part III. of ManueU of the 
Geology of India. 

^ The soil of the valley of the Nerbudda, and that of flic Nerhiidda 
and Sagar territories generally, i§ formed for the most part of the detritus 
of trap-rocks, that everywhere covered the sandstone of the Vindhya 
and Satpura ranges which run through these territories* This hasaltk 
detritus forms what is called the black eo/loa soil by the Eiigilsh» for 
what reason I know not [W. H. S.) The reason Jt that cothMi is 
very largely grown in the Nerbudda Valley, both on the hiack soli and 
other soils. In Bondelkhand the black, friable soil, wilh a 
proportion of organic matter, is called and is chiefly difOled to 

raisingetops of wheat, gram, or and 
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muc^ to hope that in tii^e the iron of the mines will he 
worked with machinery for manufactures ; and that multi* 
tudesi aided by this machinery, and subsisted on the rude 
agricultural produce, which now flows out, will invest the 
value of their labour in manufactured commodities adapted 
to the demand of foreign markets, and better able from 
their superior value, compared with their bulk, to pay the 
cost of transport by land. ITien, and not till then, can we 
expect to see these territories pay a considerable net surplus 
revenue to government, and abound in a middle class of 
merchants, manufacturers, and agricultural capitalists.^ 

At Sanoda there is a very beautiful little fortress or castle 
now uilioccupied, though still entire. It w'as built by an 
officer of the RSja Chhatar SSl of Bundelkhand, about one 
hundred and twenty years ago.^ He had a grant, on the 

joSr {Holcm wrghum). Cotton is also sown in it, but not very generally. 
This black soil requires little rain, and is fertile without manure. It 
absorbs water too freely to be suitable for irrigation, and in most 
seasons does not neetl it. The formation of this soil, under the name 
ol is discussed and partly explained by Dr. Oldham, Super- 

intendent of ihe Geological Survey of India, iti the Introduction to the 
Cfntrai Pmnmn Gnutfeer, p. xlvi, and by Mr. W. T. Blanford in 
p.p. 429-434 of the Manual of the Geology of India. Mr. Blanford’s 
conclusion is that rfgur has been shown on fairly trustworthy 
evidence to result from the impregnation of certain argillaceous forma- 
tions with organic matter, but that the process which has taken place 
IS imperfectly understood, and that some peculiarities in distribution 
yet require explanation.” The author’s summary description of the 
r^r m ** basaltic detritus ” takes no account of the very high per- 
centage of organic matter in the best black soils, which enables them 
to he cropped for centuries without manure. Some, but not all, forms 
of are based on the decomposition of basalt. 

* The land revenue is now being very largely increased, and the 
resources and communications of the country have been greatly 
developed during the last thirty years. The formation of the Central 
hmhm iu a separate administration in 1861 secured for the Sigar 
aiiri Hefbudda territories the attention which they hilled to obtain from 
the distant government of the North-Western Provinces. Sir Eldiard 
Temple, the Srst Chief Commissioner, administered the Central Pick 
vtnees irith extraordinaiy energy and success. ^ 

* El|l Cblmiaritil Bundela was RSjft of PannI. In the year lyyj^ 

1 n 
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taiure of military service, of twelve villages situated round 
tHs place ; and a man who could build such a castle to 
defend the surrounding country from the inroads of fite- 
booters, and to secure himself and his troops from any 
sudden impulse of the people’s resentment, was as likely to 
acquire an increase of territorial possession in these parts, as 
he would have been in Europe during the middle ages. 
The son of this chief, by name Rai Singh, was, soon'after 
the castle had been completed, killed in an attack upon a 
town near Chitrakot and, having in the estimation of the 
people, become a god^ he had a temple and a tomb raised to 
him close to our encampment I asked the people how he 
had become a god ; and was told that some one who had 
been long suffering from a quartan ague went to the tomb 
one night, and promised Rai Singh, whose ashes lay under 
it, that if he could contrive to cure his ague for him, he 
would, during the rest of his life, make offerings to his 
shrine. After that he had never another attack, and was 
very punctual in his offerings. Others followed his example, 
and with like success, till Rai Singh was recognized among 
them universally as a god, and a temple raised to his name. 
This is the way that gods were made all over the world at 
one time, and are still made all over India. Happy had it 
been for mankind if those only who w^ere supposed to do 
good had been deified.^ 

in return for assistance rendered him the Pcshwa, he ceded to that 
potentate one-third of his territory, namely, the districts of 
Jataun, and part of Damoh. ChhalarsSl died about 1734 *735. 

His active career began in 1671. A summary account it is given 
by Mr. Atkinson in Vol. I- of the PrertPkes GasetMh, pp. *5- 

* Chitrakot, in the Banda district of Bundclkhaod, undwthcgowo* 
ment of the North-Western Provinces, and seveidy^e dklant 
from Allahabad, is a famous place of pilgrimage* mttCh frequented 
by the votaries of Kama. Large fairs are held there. 

• The performance of miraculous cures at the tomfe ll Itot tieeei|Al|r 
for the deidcation of a person who has been spedally fratod Ip hit lifr* 
time, or has died a vtolenl death. Eith^ of thestt^^ldopt Is 

to render his ghoGit formidable, and worthy of |j«up]|^rioii« SIpiM 
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On the 2nd we came on to the village erf Khojanpiur, 
Oeevilig the town and cantonments of S%ir to mir left), a 
distance of some fourteen miles. The road fot a gr^ 
part of the way lies over the bare back of the sandstone 
strata^ the covering of basalt having been washed off. The 
hills, however, are, at this distance from the city and can- 
tonments of Sdgar, nicely wooded ; and, being constantly 
intersected by pretty little valleys, the country we came 
over was picturesque and beautiful. The soil of all these 
valleys is rich from the detritus of the basalt that forms or 
caps the hills ; but it is now in a bad state of cultivation, 
partly from several successive seasons of great calamity, 
under which the people have been suffering, and paitly 
from over-assessment ; and this posture of affairs is con- 
tinued by that loss of energ)^, industry, and character, 
among the farmers and cultivators, which must everywhere 
result from these two evils. In India, where the people 
have learnt so well to govern themselves, from the w^ant of 
settled government, good or bad government really depends 
almost altogether upon or had settlements of the land 
revenue. ' Where the government demand is imposed with 
moderation, and enforced with justice, there will the people 
be generally found happy and contented, and disposed to 
perform their duties to each other and to the state ; except 
when they have the misfortune to suffer from drought, 
b%ht, and other calamities of season,^ 

I have mentioned that the basalt in the Slgar district 
reposes for the most part immediately upon the sandstone 
<rf the Vindhya range ; and it must have been, deposited 
on the sand, while the latter was yet at the bottom of the 

to sadi Ptmim are veiy numerous both in BundSIkhand and otha* 
parti of lad&i. Miracles, of course, occur at neath^ every shrine, and 
iie too mmmsm and well attested to attract much attention. 

^ Thom observations are at true to-day as they were fifty years ago^ 
Oiiaslfoui eases of over«asSessment were commoii in the earhr yeais 
of Bdiyh rate, and the mtsdiief so wrought has been sometimes traeo^ 

During the last lukf youts the error, 
thoOfilb Oonunotii has not be^ unknown. ' ^ 
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ocean, though this range is now, I believe, nowhere less 
than from fifteen hundred to two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The marks of the ripple of the sea may 
be observed in some places where the basalt has been 
recently washed off, beautifully defined, as if formed only 
yesterday, and there is no other substance to be seen 
between the two rocks. 

The texture of the sandstone at the surface, where it 
comes in contact with the basalt, has in some places been 
altered by it ; but in others it seems to have been as little 
changed as the habitations of the people who were suffo- 
cated by the ashes of Vesuvius in the city of Pompeii. I 
am satisfied, from long and careful examination, that the 
greater part of this basalt, which covers the table-land of 
Central and Southern India, must have been held for some 
time in suspension in the ocean or lake into w'hich it was 
first thrown in the shape of ashes, and then gradually 
deposited. This alone can account for its frequent 
appearance of stratification, for the gentle blending of its 
particles with those of the sand near the surface of the 
latter ; and, above all, for those level steps, or tables, lying 
one above another horizontally in parallel bars on one 
range, corresponding exactly with the same parallel lines 
one above another on a range twenty or thirty miles across 
the valley. Mr. Scrope’s theory is, I believe, that these are 
all mere flowing “ couHes ” of lava, which, in their liquid 
state, filled hollows, but afterwards became of a harder 
texture, as they dried and crystallized, than the higher 
rocks around them ; the consequence of which is that the 
latter has been decomposed and washed away^ while the 
basalt has been left to form the highest elevations. My 
opinion is that these steps, or stairs, at one time formed 
the beds of the ocean, or of great lakes, and that the sub- 
stance of which they are composed was, for the moU part, 
projected into the water, and there held in suspension till 
gradually deposited There are, however, muidst these slepsi j 
and beneath them, masses of more compact and cryetaQine^ 
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basalt, that bear evident signs of having been flows of 
lava.* 

* Since writing the above, I have seen Colonel Sykes’s notes on the 
formations of Southern India in the Indian Htview, The facts there 
described seem all to support my conclusion, and his map would 
answer just as well for Central as for Southern India 5 for the banks 
of the Nerbudda and Chambal, S 5 n, and MahanadI, as well as for 
those of the Bim and the BImSL Colonel Sykes does not, I believe, 
attempt to account for the stratification of the basalt; he merely 
describes it. [W. H. S.] ' 

The author’s theory c»f the subaqueous origin of the greater part of 
the basalt of Central and Southern India, otherwise known as the 
** Deccan Trap Series,” has been supported by numerous excellent 
geologists. Mr. W. T. Blanford shows that this theory is untenable, 
and that there is** dear and unmistakable evidence that the’ traps were 
in great part of sub-aerial formation.** The intercalation of sedimen- 
tary beds with fresh-water fossils is conclusive proof that the lava flows 
associated with such beds are not submarine. The hypothesis that 
the lower beds of traps were {X>ured out in a vast, but shallow, fresh- 
water lake extending throughout the area over which the inter-trappean 
limestone formation extends appears to be extremely improbable. 
The la\’a seems to have been poured, during a long succession of ages, 
over a lant surface, uneven and broken in parts, including, at various 
times and ^aces, small and very shallow lakes and marshes. A great 
tract of the volcanic region appears to have remained almost undis- 
turbed to the present day, affected by sub-acrial erosion alone. The 
geological horucon of the Deccan trap cannot be precisely defined, but 
Mr. Blanford refers the formation vaguely to “limes subsequent to 
middle cretaceous,” and thinks it, “on the whole, more probably 
upper cretaceous than tertiary,” The “ steps,” or conspicuous 
terraces, which can be traced on the hill-sides for great distances, are 
now explained as being **duc to the outcrop of the harder liasaltic 
strata, or of those beds which resist best the disintegrating influences 
of exposure.” 

The general horixontality of the Deccan trap over an area of 
000,000 square miles, and the absence of volcanic hills of the usual 
conical fontt are difikulties which have caused much discussion. Some 
of the ** old volcanic vents ” appear to have existed near Poona and 
Mahlhl^war. The enflie area has been subjected to sab-aerial 
demiditlmi on a g^antic acale, winch explains thw occurrence of tho 
basalt as the caps of isolated hills. Much further investigatioa Is 
raqoked lodear up details* ^ /mtimf Fait If 

Qt* 
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from analogy at Jubbulpore, where sbme of 
ibt basaltic cappings of the hills had evidently been thrown 
but of craters long after this surface had been raised above 
the waters, and become the habitation both of vegetable 
and animal life, I made the first discovery of fossil remains 
in the Nerbudda valley. I went first to a hill within sight 
of my house in 1828,* and searched exactly between the 
plateau of basalt that covered it and the stratum imme- 
diately below, and there I found several small trees with 
roots, trunks, and branches, all entire, and beautifully 
petrified. They had been only recently uncovered by the 
washing away of a part of the basaltic plateau. I soon 
after found some fossil bones of animals.* Ooing over to 
Sagar, in the end of 1830, and reasoning there upon the 
same analogy, I searched for fossil remains along the line 
of contact between the basalt and the surface upon which 
it had been deposited, and I found a grove of stlicified 
palm-trees within a mile of the cantdnments. These 
palm-trees had grown upon a calcareous deposit formed 
from springs rising out of the basaltic range of hills to tlie 
south. The commissariat officer had cut a road through 
this grove, and all the European officers of a large military 
station had been every day riding through it without 
observing the geological treasure ; and it wa.s some time 
before I could convince them that the stones which they ha^ 
every day seen were really petrified palm-trees, the roots 
and trunks were beautifully perfect’* 

* The author took charge of the Jubhulpofc district In Mafch 
1828. 

< The fossilifcrous beds near Jabalpur, described tn the text# 
to belong to the group now classed as the Lem^ti bedst The hoiirii 
of a laige dinosaurian reptile have been identified. 

GtoUgy of India^ Part I, p. 310.) 

» Many years ago Dr. Spry (me on tin mm mi mm 
miy disccinred m the Takk-Land of Shgnr fit In 

JmtrmtAs. Soc. of Bmgattm 1833, Vol II, p. 4 | 9 )aiid» i»hbi«Biiwi# 
to him# Captain Hidicdb (fmmeirf Asim Soe. ^ Bmhe^tdu % 
p. 614), studied and described certain trunks cf palm^iecti wliM 
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niioM mnftSiM mm JM^eddcd In the toll ittleftni|s|>ittii tiktid* 
tpe^i Mif SIgnr* « # * The tiees ere Imbedded in of celoirecme 
black eiurthi whidi fotmed the mWace toil hi whldi they giew ; this 
toll lests on^ and was made of the ditbtegmtioa o( a layer of 
basalt It it covered over by another and simitar layer of the same 
rock near whme the trees occur. • * . The pabrntreea, now found 
fosiiUzed, grew in the soil* which, in the cooditloii of a black caV 
careottt earthy bed, we now had lying round their prottiate stems. 
They fell (from whatever cause), and lay until their silicification was 
complete. A s%ht depression of the surface, or some local or acci- 
dental check of some drainage-course, or any other similar and trivial 
cause, may have laid them under water. The process of sHidfication 
proceeded gradually, but steadily, and, after they bad there, in lapse 
of ages, become laj^ihed, the neat outburst of volcanic matter over- 
whelmed them, broke them, partially enveloped, and bruised them, 
until long subsequent denudation once more brought them to light** 
0 * G. Medlicott, in Memoirs of the Geological Sutvey of Indian Vol. 
II, Part II, p.p, 200, 203, 204, 20$, 216, as quoted in C. P. Gauttur^ 
p. 435.) The intertrappean fossils are all those of oiganisms which 
would occur in shallow fresh-water lakes or marshy ground* 

Besides the author's friend, Dr. H. H. Spry, Dr. Spilsbury contri- 
buted papers on the Kerbudda fossils to Vols. Ill, VI, VllI, IX, X, 
and XIII of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Other 
writmt have also treated of the subject, but it appears to be by no 
means fully worked out James Prinsep, to whom no subject came 
amtssi diieussed the Jubbulpore fossil bones in the volume in w'hich 
£)r« Spiy*s paper appeared Dr. Spry was the author of a w ork 
entitled Modem h^a: with Jlluslroliom of the Remunes and 
CapBthUilies of Nmdustan (2 vob. 8vo, 183$). 



CHAPTER XV 


Legend of the Sagar Lake— Paralysis from eating the Grain of the 
Lathyrm sativus. 

The cantonments of Sagar are about two miles from 
the city and occupied by three regiments of native infantry, 
one of local horse, and a company of European artillery^* 
The city occupies two sides of one of the most beautiful 
lakes of India, formed by a wall which unites two sand- 
stone hills on the north side. The fort and ixirt of the 
town stands upon this wall, which, according to tra- 
dition, w^as built by a wealthy merchant of the Banjiira 
caste.*^ After he had finished it, the bed of the lake Still 
remained dry^ ; and he was told in a dream, or by a priest^ 
that it would continue so till he should consent to sacrifice 
his own daughter, then a girl, and the young lad to whom 
she was affianced, to the tutelary god of the place. He 
accordingly built a little shrine in the centre of the valley, 

' The garrison is stated in the Gautteer (1870) to consist of an 
European regiment of infantry, two batteries of European artillery, 
one native cavalry, and one native infantry xegtineuL It now (1893V 
consists of one battery of Royal Artillery, a detachment of Britiidi 
Infantry, a regiment of Bengal Cavalry, and a detachment of Bengal 
Infantry. According to the census of 1891, the population of 
is: City, 32,740; Cantonments, 11,909 : Total, 44 ,^ 9 * 

* The Banjaras, or Brinjaras, are a wandering tribe, principally 
employed as carriers of grain and salt on bullocks and cows. .Th^ 
used to form the transport service of the Mojg^ aimiks. Their 
organisaticm and customs are in many ways peculiar. Thedevelop* 
ment of roads and railways has much diminish^ the impoitance oftk 
tribe. A good account of it will be found in 
Banjilra." 
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which to become the bed of the lake, put the two 
children in, and built up the doorway. He had no sooner 
done so than the whole of the valley became filled with 
water, and the old merchant, the priest, the masons, and 
spectators, made their escape with much difficulty. From 
that time the lake has b^n inexhaustible ; but no living 
soul of the Banjara caste has ever since been known to 
drink of its waters. Certainly all of that caste at present 
religiously avoid drinking the water of the lake ; and the 
old people of the city say that they have always done so 
since they can remember, and that they used to hear from 
their parents that they had always done so. In nothing does 
the founder of the Christian religion appear more amiable 
than in his injunction, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not.” In nothing do the Hindoo 
deities appear more horrible than in the delight they are 
supposed to take in their sacrifice —it is everyw^here the 
helpless, the female, and the infant that they seek to devour 
— and so it w^as among the Phoenicians and their Carthaginian 
coloni^. Human sacrifices w'ere certainly offered in the 
cities m Sigar during the whole of the Maratha govern- 
ment up tb the year of 1800, when they were put a stop to 
by the local governor, Asa Sthib, a very humane man ; 
and I once heard a very learned Brahman priest say that he 
thought the decline of his family and government arose 
from i 3 m innrwation. ‘‘lliere is,” said he, “no sin in 
mt offering human sacrifices to the gods where none have 
been offered ; but, where the gods have been accustomed 
tu ftem« they are naturally annoyed when the rite is 
abolished, and visit the place and people with all kinds of 
calamities.” He did not seem to think that there was any- 
thing sitigulat in this mode of reasoning, and perhaps three 
Biahman priests out of four would have reasoned in the 

satne manner.^ 

Oh descending into the valley of the Nedbu^ over the 

' ' f, 

* See nme on Imiiiin sacrifice, Chapterllrilf, p. 57. 
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Vjndhya range of hills from Bhopal, one may see by the 
side? of the road, upon a spur of the hill, a singul^ pillar 
of sandstone rising in two spires, one turning above i&id 
rising over the other, to the height of from twenty to thirty 
feet On a spur of a- hill half a mile distant is another 
sandstone pillar not quite so high. The tradition is that 
the smaller pillar was the affianced bride of the taller one, 
who was a youth of a family of great eminence in these 
parts. Coming with his uncle to pay his first visit to his bride 
in the procession they call the ** barjlt,” he grew more and 
more impatient as he approached nearer and nearer, and 
she shared the feeling. At last, unable to restrain him- 
self, he jumped upon his uncle’s shoulder, and looked 
with all his might towards the spot where his bride was said 
to be seated. Unhappily she felt no less impatient than he 
did, and raised “the fringed curtains of her eye,” as he 
raised his, [and] they saw each other at the same moment 
In that moment the bride, bridegroom, and uncle were all 
converted into stone pillars ; and there they stand to tiiis ^ 
day a monument, in the estimation of the people, to warn 
men and womankincTagainst too strong an inclination to 
indulge curiosity. It is a singular fact that in one of the 
most extensive tribes of the Gond population of Central 
India, to which this couple is said to have belonged, 
the bride always goes to the bridegroom in the pro- 
cession of the “ barat,” to prevent a recurrence of this 
calamity. It is the bridegroom w^ho goes to the bride 
among every other class of the people of India, as well 
Muhammadans as Hindoos. Whether the usag^ grew 
out of the tradition, or the tradition out of the USUgey 
is a question that will admit of much being sedd on bodi 
sides. I can only vouch for the exiMence d* both* I 
have seen the pillars, heard the tradition from the 
and ascertained the usage; as in the case of that of the 
S^ar lake . 

The Mahideo sandstone hills, which in the SStpuraitiige 
overlook tlje Nerbudda to the south, rise to between foifr 



tfiA $H ihoiiiimd kei Bbme the level of the sea;* and in 
0m<it Iht highest {Milts a &{r «ms focmaiyi and is, perhaps, 
slQl hdidj^ for the enjoyment of those who assemble ro 
witness the selfdevotion of a few young men, who offer 
themselves as'a sacrifice to fulfil the vows of their mothem* 
When a woman is without children she makes votive oSer^ 
ings to all the gods, who can, she thinks, assist her, and 
promises of still greater in case they should grant what dbe 
wan^‘. Smaller promises being found of no avail, she at 
last promises her first-bom, if a male, to the god of 
destruction, MahSdeo. If she gets a son, she conceals from 
him her vows till he has attained the age, of puberty ; she 
then communicates it [r«V] to him, and enjoins him to fulfil 
it. He believes it to be his paramount duty to obey his 
mother^s call ; and from that moment he considers himself 
as devoted to the god. Without breathing to any living soul 
a syllable of what she has told him, he puts on the habit 
of a pi%rim or religious mendicant, visits all the celebrated 
tem^fes dedicated to this god in different parts of India f 
and, at the, annual fair on the Mah^deo hills, throws him- 
self frmn Mr perpendicular height of four or five hundred 
feet, and is dashed to pieces upon the rocks below.* If 
the youth does not feel himself quite prepared for the 
sacrifice on the first, visit, he spends another year in 
pilgrimages, and returns to fulfil his mother’s vow at the 

* In the iilNittiigfiblUi district of the Central Provinces. The sand* 
stone fonniitioii here attains its highest development, and is known to 
geologists as the **Mah§deo sandstones." The new sanitarium of 
Bfechmaihf is situated in these hills, 

^ It hesWen long since suppressed. 

* Bmues is the principal seat of the worship of Mahid^ (Sivak 

but his shrhiei aie found everywhere tturongbout Imlia. One hundred 
end e^t nf these are reckoned as important In Southern India the 
meet nomlblc is the great Ujmple at Tanjote (See Chapter XVII of 
Mhirier H^Iiants* and Lifi in India,) 

^ mode of siricide is called Bhrigu-pati, *fiirowing one’s self 
from a pro^idce.* It was onee equally common at foe rock of Gtmir 
ONi and has cmly recently been piolildled.” (Uid* p. 

mi . . 
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tmX fair. Some have, I believe, been known to pos^pe 
the sacrifice to a third fair ; but the interval is always spent 
in painful pilgrimages to the celebrated temples of the god. 
When Sir R. Jenkins was the Govemor-Geneiars repre- 
sentative at the court of Nagpur/ great efforts were made 
by him and all the European officers under him to put a 
stop to these horrors by doing away with the fair ; and their 
efforts were assisted by the cholera morbus^ which broke out 
among the multitude one season while they were so 
employed, and carried off the greater part of them. This 
seasonable visitation was, I believe, considered as an inti- 
mation on the part of the god that the people ought to have 
been more attentive to the wishes of the ivhtte men^ for it 
so happens that Mahadeo is the only one of the Hindoo 
gods who IS represented with a white face.*^ He figures 
among the dramatis personal of the great pantomime of the 
Ramlila,^ or fight for the recovery of SitS from the demon 

* Nagpore (Nagpur) was governed by Maratha rulers, with the title 
of Bhonsla, also known as the Rajas of Berar. The last RSji, Raghojl, 
died without heirs in 1853. H is dominions were then annexed as lapsed 
territory, by Lord Dalhousie. Nagpur is now the headquarters of |)ie 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

® “There is a legend that Siva appeared in the Kali age, ftw lilt 
good of the Brahmans, as ‘Sveta/ ‘the white one/ and that hf |likd 
four disciples, to all of whom the epithet ‘Sveta ’ is applied.” fMoiiler 
Williams, Kdigiems Thau^ht and Life in India^ pt, 80, 1K>tc 2.) 
Various explanations of the legend have been ofli^rtd. Prof. A. 
Weber is inclined to think that the various references to white teachers 
in Indian legends allude to Christian missiemaries. The Mahihh&rata 
mentions the travels of Narada and others across the lea to ‘ Sveta* 
dwipa,* the ‘ Island of the White Men/ in order to learn the doctrine pf 
the unity of God. This tradition appears to he mteHigihle only if 
understood to commemorate the journeys of pious to Mex* 

andria, and their study of Christianity there. (Mr Griickm m 
Indien^ 1890, p. 34.) 

’ The RamlTlS, a performance corresponding to the medifeval 
European “miracle-play,” is celebrated in Northern India in the 
month of Kuar (or Asvin, September- October) at ^ ftame time ei 
the Dur^ Puja is solemnized in Bengal h^ hctMilier 

l^cbhman are impersonated by boys, who are seated on thf«m<^ 
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My 

ling of Ceylon ; and is the only one with a white face. I 
know not whether the fair has ever been revived^ but [I] 
think not 

In 1829 the wheat and other spring crops in this and the 
surrounding tillages were destroyed by a severe hail-storm ; 
in 1830 they were deficient from the want of seasonable 
rains : and in 1831 they were destroyed by blight During 
these three years the “teori,” or what in other parts of India 
is called ‘‘kesari” (the Lathyrus sativus of botanists), a 
kind of wild vetch, which, though not sovm itself, is left 
carelessly to grow among the wheat and other grain, and 
given in the green and dry state to cattle, remained unin- 
jured, and thrived with great luxuriance.* In 1831 they 
reaped a rich crop of it from the blighted wheat fields, and 
subsisted upon its grain during that and the following years, 
giving the stalks and leaves only to their cattle. In 1833 
the sad effects of this food began to manifest themselves. 
The younger part of the population of this and the sur- 
rounding villages, from the age of thirty downwards, began 
to be deprived of the use of their limbs below the waist 
by paralyik strokes, in all cases sudden, but in some cases 
mote severe than in others. About half the youth of this 
village of both sexes became affected during the years 1833 
arid 1834, and many of them have lost the use of their 
lower limbs entirely, and are unable to move. The youth of 
the surrounding villages, in which the “ teori ” from the same 
causes formed the chief article of food during the years 
1831 and 1832, have suffered to an equal degree. Since 

state. The performance concludes by the burning of a wicker image 
of RSvaiia« the demon king of LankS (Ceylon), who had carried off 
Rtea’s queen, STtfi, The story is the leading subject of the great epic 
tailed the RImiyana, 

* The JLa/Ayrus iit/icwx is cultivated in the Fm^Sb and in Tibet, 
Its p:)hiOiioii8 qualities are attributed to its excessive proportion of 
nilrarisnous matter, which requires dilution. Another species of the 
.fettas, X, which is grown in Spain, has stmilfir properties. The 
dirimsriiq; efftes described in the text have been witnessed by odier 
ohierw^ Laihyim.*^) 
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Ae year 1S54 no new case has occurred ; but no person 
once attadced had been found to recover the use of thtf 
limbs affected; and my tent was surrounded by peat 
numbers of the youth in different stages of the disease, 
imploring my advice and assistance under this dreadful 
visitation. Some of them were very fine-looking young 
men of good caste and respectable families ; and all stated 
that their pains and infirmities were confined entirely to the 
parts below the waist. They described the attack as 
coming on suddenly, often while the person was asleep, and 
without any warning symptoms whatever ; and stated that a 
greater portion of the young men were attacked than of 
the young women. It is the prevailing opinion of the 
natives throughout the country that both horses and 
bullocks, which have been much fed upon *‘teori,” are 
liable to lose the use of their limbs ; but, if the poisonous 
qualities abound more in the grain than in the stalk or 
leaves, man, who eats nothing but the grain, must be more 
liable to suffer from the use of this food than beasts, which 
eat it merely as they eat grass or hay. 

I sent the son of the head man of the village and 
another, who were among the young people least affected, 
into Sagar with a letter to my friend Dr. Foley, with a 
request that he would try what he could do for them ; and 
if he had any fair prospect of being able to restore these 
people to the use of their limbs, that measures might be 
adopted through the civil authorities to provide them with 
accommodation and the means of subsistence, either by 
private subscription, or by application to government The 
civil authorities, however, could find neither accommo- 
dation nor funds to maintain these people while under Dr. 
Foley's care ; and several seasons of calamity had deprived 
them of the means of maintaining themselves at a distance 
from their families. Nor is a medical man h India pro- 
vided with the means found most effectual in remdving 
such affections, such as baths, galvanic batteries, 
is lam^table to think bow very little we have as yel^k^ 
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for the country in the healing art, that art which, above all 
bthers, a benevolent and enlightened government should 
encourage among the people of India* 

All we have as yet done has been to provide medical 
attendants for our European officers, regiments, and jails. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the people of India 
are without medical advice, for there is not a town or con* 
siderable village in India without its practitioners, the 
Hindoos following the Egyptian (MisrSni), and the Musab 
mans the Grecian (YunSni) practice. The first prescribe 
little physic and much fasting ; and the second follow the 
good old rules of Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna, with 
which they are all tolerably well acquainted. As far as the 
office of physician goes, the natives of India of all classes, 
high and low', have much more confidence in their own 
practitioners than in ours, whom they consider too reckless 
and better adapted to treat diseases in a cold than a hot 
climate. I'hey cannot afford to give the only fees which 
European physicians would accept ; and they see them, in 
their hospital practice, trust much to their native assistants, 
who are very few’ of them able to read any book, much less 
to study the profound doctrines of the great masters of the 
science of medicine,^ No native ventures to offer an 
opinion upon this abstruse subject in any circle where he 
is not known to be profoundly read in either Arabic or 
Sanskrit lore ; nor would he venture to give a prescription 

* One of the tent*pitchers one morning, after pitching our tent, 
asked the loan of a small extra one for the use of his wife, w’ho was 
al)Out to be confined. The l)asket-maker’s wife of the village near 
which we were encamped was called ; and the poor woman, before W'e 
had finished our breakfast, gave birth to a daughter. The chaige is 
half a rupee, or one shilling for a boy, and a quarter, or sixpence, for 
a girl. The tent-pitcher gave her ninepence, w*hich the poor midwife 
thought very handsome. The mother had come fourteen miles upon 
a loaded cart over rough roads the night liefore ; and went the same 
distance with her child the night after, upon the same cart. The 
first midwife in Europe could not have done her duty better than this 
poor basket-maker’s wife did hers, [W, H, S.] 
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without first consulting, ** spectacles on Jiose,” a book aS 
large as a church Bible. The educated class, as indeed all 
classes, say that they do not want our physicians, but stand 
much in need of our surgeons. Here they feel that they 
are helpless, and we are strong ; and they seek our aid 
whenever they see any chance of obtaining it, as in the 
present case.^ Considering that every European gentleman 
they meet is more or less a surgeon, or hoping to find him 
so, people who are afflicted, or have children afflicted, with 
any kind of malformation, or malorganization, flock round 
them [^iV] wherever they go, and implore their aid ; but 
implore in vain, for, when they do happen to fall in with a 
surgeon, he is a mere passer-by, without the means or the 
time to afford relief. In travelling over India there is 
nothing which distresses a benevolent man so much as the 
necessity he is daily under of telling |X)or parents, who, 
with aching hearts and tearful eyes, approach him with 
their suffering children in their arms, that to relieve them 
requires time and means which are not at a traveller's com- 
mand, or a species of knowledge which he does not possess ; 
it is bitter thus to dash to the ground the cup of ho|K^ 
w^hich our approach has raised to the lip of mother, father, 
and child ; but he consoles himself with the prospect, that 
at no distant period a benevolent and enlightened govern- 
ment will distribute over the land those from whom the 
afflicted will not seek relief in vain.* 

‘ The “present case ” was of a medical, not a surgical, nature. 

* The Hindoo practitioners are called “baid” (Sanskrit “ vaidya/' 
followers of the Veda, that is to say, the Ayur Veda). The Musal- 
man practitioners are generally called “hakim.'’ The Egyptian 
school (MisranI, Misri, or Suryanl, that b, Syrian) never practise 
bleeding, and are partial to the use of metallic oxides. The Yuntn! 
physicians approve of bleeding, and prefer vegetable drugs. The 
older writers on India fancied that the Hindoo system of medicine 
of enormous antiquity, and that the principles of Galenical medical 
science were ultimately derived from India. Modem investigation 
has proved that Hindoo medicine, like Hindoo astronomy, is mainly 
of Greek origin. This conclusion has been expressed in an exaggerated 
form by some writers, but its general truth ap|>ears to ht established* 
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The Hindoo books treating of medicine are certainly older than Wil- 
son iiu{>posed, for the Bower manuscript, written in the fifth century 
of our era, contains a Sanskrit medical treatise. The writer had, 
however, plenty of time to borrow from Galen, who lived in the second 
century. The native aversion to European medicine, as distinguished 
from surgery, still exists, though in a somewhat less degree than in 
the author’s lime. Many municipal lx>ards insist on employing “ batds 
and ** hakims’’ in addition to the practitioners trained in European 
methods, Well-to*do patients often delay resort to the English phy- 
sician until they have exhausted all resources of the “ hakim ” and 
have been nearly killed by his drastic treatment. One medical inno- 
vation, the use of quinine as a febrifuge, has secured universal appro- 
bation. I never heard of a native who disbelieved in quinine. 
Chlorodyne, also, is fully .appreciated, but most of the Kurojwan 
medicines are regarded with little faith. Since the author wrote, great 
progress has been made in providing hospital and disj>ensary accommo- 
dation. Each district,” or unit of civil administration, has a fairly 
well equipped combined hospital and disj^ensary at headquarters, and 
branch dispensaries exist in almost every district. An Inspector- 
General of Dispensaries sui>ervises the medical administration of each 
province, and medical schools have licen organized at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bomlxiy, Lahore, and Agra, During Lord Dufferin’s Viceroyalty 
energetic steps were taken to improve the system of medical relief for 
females. Pandit Madhusaclan Gupta, on the loth January, 1836, was 
the first tiiadit who venture<l to dissect a human Ijody and teach 
anatomy. India can now boast of a considerable number of Hindoo 
and Musalman practitioners, trained in European methods, and skilful 
in their profession. Much has licen done, infinitely more remains to 
be done. The article ** Medicme” in Balfour’s Cydoptedia^ on which 
I have drawn for some of the facts above stated, gives a goo<l summary 
of the history of medicine in India, but greatly exaggerates the 
antiquity of the Hindoo books. On this question Webers pa(>er 
** Die Griechen in Indien ” (Berlin, 1890, p. 28), and Dr, Hoernle’s 
remarks on the Bower manuscript (in Journal of Asiatic Society of 
Bmtyii for 1891, Vol. LX, Part I, p. 145) may be consulted. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Suttee Tombs— Insalubiity of deserted Fortresses. 


On the 3rd we came to Bahrol,' where I had encamped 
with Lord William Bentinck on the last day of December, 
1832, when the quicksilver in the thermometer at sunrise, 
outside our tents, was down to twenty-six degrees of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer. 'I'he village stands upon a gentle 
swelling hill of decom[)osed basalt, and is surrounded by 
hills of the same formation. 'The Dasan river flows close 
under the village, and has two beautiful reaches, one 
above, the other below, separated by the dyk*e of basalt, 
over which lies the ford of the river. 

There are beautiful reaches of the kind in all the rivers 
in this part of India, and they are almost eveiy^where 
formed in the same manner. At Bahrol there is a very 
unusual number of tombs built over the ashes of women 
who have burnt themselves with the remains of their 
husbands. Upon each tomb stands erect a tablet of free- 
stone, with the sun, the new moon, and a rose engraved 
upon it in bas-relief in one field and the man and 

* December, 1835. The name of the village is spelled Behrolc by 
the author. 

* The Dasan river rises in the Bhopal State, flows through the Sig»r 
district of the Central Provinces, and along the soutbern boundary of 
the Lalitpur district of the North-Western Provinces. It forms the 
boundaiy between the Jhans! and Ilamirpur districts, and falls into 
the Betwa after a course of alx>ut 220 mile.s. The name is generally, 
but erroneously, written Dhasan. It is the Sanskrit DasSrita. 

* This emblem is a lotus, not a rose flower. The latter is never 
used in Hindoo symbolism, as far as 1 am awart'. The lotus is a solar 
emblem, and intimately associated with the worsldp of Vishnu* 
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woman, hand in hand, in the other. On one stone of this 
kind I saw a third field below these two, with the figure of 
a horse in bas-relief, and I asked one of the gentlemen 
farmers, who w’as riding with me, what it meant. He told 
me that he thought it indicated that the woman rode on 
horseback to bathe l)efore she ascended the pile.* I asked 
him whether he thought the measure prohibiting the 
practice of burning good or bad. 

“ It is,” said he, “ in some resj^ects good, and in others 
l>ad. Widows cannot marry among us, and those who had 
no prospect of a comfortable provision among their 
husl)and’s relations, or who dreaded the possibility of going 
astray, and thereby sinking into contempt and misery, 
were enabled in this w^ay to relieve their minds, and follow 
their husbands, under the full assurance of being happily 
united to them in the next world.” 

When I passed this place on horseback with Ix)rd 
William Bentinck, he asked me what these tombs vrere, 
for he had never seen any of the kind before. When I 
told him what they were, he said not a word ; but he must 
have felt a proud consciousness of the debt of gratitude 
which India owes to the statesman who had the courage to 
put a stop to this great evil, in spite of all the fearful 
obstacles which bigotry and prejudice opposed to the 
measure. 'Fhe seven European functionaries in charge of 
the seven districts of the newly-acquired territories were 
requested, during the administration of Lord Amherst in 
1826, to state whether the burning of ividows could or 
should be prohibited ; and I believe ever>^ one of them 
declared f/ia/ it should uot. And yet, when it was put a 

* It rather indicates that the husband was on horseback when 
killed. The sculptures on sail pillars often commemorate the mode of 
death of the husband. Sometimes these pillars arc inscribed. They 
usually face the east. An open hand is often carved in the upper 
compartment as well as the sun and moon. A drawing of such a 
pillar will be found in /autnal Js. Soc, of Bangui, vol. xlvi, Part i ; 
Cunningham's A rchmhguai Reports^ vol. iii, p. lO; vol. vii, p. 137 ; 
vol. X, p. 75 ; and Vol. xxi, p. loi, may be amsulted. 
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stop to only a few years after by Lord William, not a com- 
plaint or murmur was heard. The replies to the (xovernor- 
t^enerars inquiries were, I believe, throughout India, for 
the most part, opposed to the measure.^ 

On the 4th we came to Dhamoni, ten miles. The only 
thing remarkable here is the magnificent fortress, which is 
built uj)on a small projection of the Vindhya range, 
looking down on each side into two enormously deep 
glens, through which the two branches of the DasSn river 
descend over the table-land into the plains of Bundel- 
khand.* The rays of the sun seldom penetrate to the 
bottom of these glens, and things are, in consequence, 
grown there that could not be grown in parts more 
exposed. 

Every inch of the level ground in the bed of the streams 
below seems to be cultivated with care. This fortress is 
said to have cost more than a million of money, and to 
have been only one of fifty-two great works, of which a 
former Raja of Bundelkhand, Blrsingh Deo, laid the 
foundation in the same happy hour which had been pointed 
out to him by his astrologers.'* 'I'he works form an acute 

* The “ newly-accjuirecl terri lories ** referred to are the Saga r and 
Nerbuclda Territories, comprising the seven districts, Sagar, Jubbul* 
pore, Hoshangabad, Seoni, Danioh, Narsinghpur, and Baitub ceded in 
1818, and now included in the Central Provinces. The tenor of the 
replies given to Lord Amherst*s queries shows how far the process of 
Hinduizing had advanced among the European officials of the Com- 
pany. Lord Amherst left India in March, 1828. Sec Clupter 
IV, p.p. 22 to 37, and Chapter VIII, p. 57, for cases of sat! (suttees). 

® Dhamom Is in the Sagar district of the Central Proriiiccs, about 
twenty-nine miles north of S 5 gar. The fort was taken by Geneml 
Martial! in 1S18. It had been rebuilt by RijS Blrsitigh Deo of 
Orchha on an enormous scale alK>ut the end of the sixteenth ctpituiy* 
In the original edition, the author’s march is said to have taken piece 

** on the 24th.” This must l>e a mistake for “ on the 4th ** ; as th4 
last date, that of the march to Bohrol, was the jrd December* The 
author reached Agra on the ist Januaiy*, 1836. 

* The number fifty-two is one of the Hindoo favourite fiumbers, 
like seven, twelve, and eighty-four, held sacred for astrcmomical Of 
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triangle, with the base towards the table-land, and the two 
sides hanging perpendicularly over the glens, while the 
apex points to the course of the streams as they again 
unite, and pass out through a deep chasm into the plains 
of Bundelkhand, 

The fortress is now entirely deserted, and the town, 
which the garrison supported, is occupied by only a small 
police-guard, stationed here to see that robbers do not take 
up their abode among the ruins. There is no fear of this. 
All old deserted fortresses in India become filled by a 
dense stream of carbonic acid gas, which is found so 
inimical to animal life that those who attempt to occupy 
them become ill, and, sooner or later, almost all die of 
the consequences. This gas, being specifically much 
heavier than common air, descends into the bottom of 
such unoccupied fortresses, and remains stagnant like 
w^ater in old reservoirs. The current of pure air con- 
tinually passes over, without being able to carry off the 
mass of stagnant air below ; and the only way to render 
such places habitable is to make large openings in the walls 
on all sides, from the top to the bottom, so that the foul 
air may be driven out by the current of pure atmospheric 
air, which will then be continually rushing in. When 
these fortresses are thickly peopled, the continual motion 
within tends, I think, to mix up this gas with the air 
above ; while the numerous fires lighted within, by rare- 
fying that below, tend to draw down a regular supply of 

astrological reasons. Birsingh Deo was the younger brother of 
K&mchand, head of the Bundela clan. To oblige Prince Salim, after- 
wards the Emperor Jah&ngir, he murdered Abvil Fasl, the celebrated 
minister and historian of Akbar, on the lath August, iboa. 
Jahingir, after his accession, rewarded the murderer by allowing him 
to tapeniede his brother in the headship of his clant and by appointing 
him to the rank of ** commander of three thousand.” The capital of 
Birsingh was OrchhS. His successors are often spoken of as of 
Tehrl. The murder is fully dcscribetl in 7 'Ae Mmpmr Akbar by 
Count Von Nocr, translated by A» S. Beveridge, Calcutta, 1890, vol. 
iii 3S4-*404« Orchhi is described /ar/, Chapteit XXII, XXIII. 
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the atmospheric air from above for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. When natives enter upon the occupation of 
an old fortress of this kind, that has remained long 
unoccupied, they always make a solemn religious ceremony 
of it ; and, having fed the priests, the troops, and a crowd 
of followers, all rush in at once with beat of drums, and as 
much noise as they can make. By this rush, and the fires 
that follow, the bad air is, perhaps, driven off, and never 
suffered to collect again while the fortress remains fully 
occupied. Whatever may be the cause, the fact is certain 
that these fortresses become deadly places of abode for 
small detachments of troops, or small parties of any 
kind. They all get ill, and few recover from the diseases 
they contract in them. 

From the year 1817, when we first took possession of 
the Sagar and Nerbudda Territories, almost all the detach- 
ments of troops we required to keep at a distance from the 
headquarters of their regiments were posted in these old 
deserted fortifications. Our collections of revenue were de- 
posited in them ; and, in some cases, they were converted 
into jails for the accommodation of our prisoners. Of the 
soldiers so lodged, I do not believe that one in four ever 
came out w^ell ; and, of those who came out ill, I do not 
believe that one in four survived five years. They w'ere all 
abandoned one after the other ; but it is painful to think 
how many hundreds, I may say thousands, of our 
brave soldiers were sacrificed before this resolution was 
taken. I have known the whole of the survivors of 
strong detachments that went in, in robust health, three 
months before, brought aw^ay mere skeletons, and in a 
hopeless and dying state. All were sent to their homes on 
medical certificate, but they almost all died there, or in the 
course of their journey. 
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Basaltic Cappings— I ntemew with a Native Chief— A Singular 
Character. 

On the 5th' we came to the village of SeorL Soon 
after leaving Dhamoni, we descended, the northern face 
of the Vindhya range into the plains of Bundelkhand. 
The face of this range overlooking the valley of the Ner- 
budda to the south is, as I have before stated, a series of 
mural precipices, like so many rounded bastions, the 
slight dip of the strata being to the north. 'Fhe northern 
face towards Bundelkhand, on the contrar)', here descends 
gradually, as the strata dip slightly towards the north, and 
we pass down gently over their back. The strata have, 
however, been a good deal broken, and the road w'as so 
rugged that two of our carts broke down in descending. 
From the descent over the northern face of the table-land 
into Bundelkhand to the descent over the southern face 
into the valley of the Nerbudda must be a distance of one 
hundred miles directly north and south. 

The descent over the northern face is not ever>n,vhere 
so gradual ; on the contrary, there are but few places where 
it is at all feasible ; and some of the rivers of the table- 
land betw^een Jubbulpore and Mirzapore have a per- 
pendicular fall of more than four hundred feet over these 
mural precipices of the northern face of the Vindhya 

' 5th December, 1835. The date is misprinted “3rd” in the 
original edition. See note ^ to last preceding chapter, p. 134. 
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range. ^ A man, if he have good nerve, may hang over the 
summits, and suspend in his hand a plummet that shall 
reach the bottom, 

I should mention that this table-land is not only inter- 
sected by ranges, but everywhere studded with isolated 
hills rising suddenly out of Iwsins or valleys. These 
ranges and isolated hills are all of the same sandstone 
formation, and capped with basalt, more or less amygda- 
loidal. The valleys and cappings have often a substratum 
of very compact basalt, which must evidently have flowed 
into them after these islands were formed The question 
is, how were these valleys and basins scooped out? 
“ 'rime, time, time ! ” says Mr. Scrope ; “ grant me only 
time, and I can account for everything.” I think, how- 
ever, that I am right in considering the basaltic cappings 
of these ranges and isolated hills to have once formed part 
of continued flat beds of great lakes. I'he flat parallel 
planes of these cappings, corresponding with each other^ 
however distantly separated the hills they cover may be, 
would seem to indicate that they could not all have been 
subject to the convulsions of nature by which the whole 
substrata were upheaved above the ocean. I am disposed 
to think that such islands and ranges of the sandstone 
were formed before the deposit of the basalt, and that the 
form of the surface is now returning to what it then was, 
by the gradual decomposition and wearing avray of the 
latter rock. Much, however, may be said on both sides 
of this, as of every other question. After descending from 
the sandstone of the Vindhya"^ range into Bund^lkhand, we 

* A good view of the precipices of the Kaimfir range, the eastern 
continuation of the Vindhyan chain, is given facing p. 41 of Vol, I 
of Hooker’s Himalayan Journals (ed. 1855). 

2 The author’s theory is certainly untenable. He failed to realise 
the vast effects of sub-aerial denudation. All the evidence shows that 
the successive lava outflows which make up the De^n trap series 
ultimately converted the surface of the land over which they welled 
out into an enormous, neariy uniform, plain of basalt, resting on the 
Vindhyan sandstone and other rocks. This great sheet 0f iivai 
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pass over basalt and basaltic soil, reposing immediately on 
syenitic granite, with here and there beds and veins of pure 
feldspar, hornblende, and quartz. 

Takht Singh, the younger brother of Aijun Singh, the 
Raja of Shahgarh,^ came out several miles to meet me on 
his elephant Finding me on horseback, he got off from 
his elephant, and mounted his horse, and we rode on till 
we met the Raja himselfi about a mile from our tents. He 
was on horseback, with a large and splendidly dressed 
train of followers, all mounted on fine sleek horses, bred 
in the Raja's own stables. He was mounted on a snow- 
vrhite steed of his own breeding (and I have rarely seen a 
finer animal), and dressed in a light suit of silver brocade 
made to represent the scales of steel armour, surmounted 
by a gold turban, 'fakht Singh was more plainly dressed, 
hut is a much finer and more intelligent-looking man. 
Having escorted us to our tents, they took their leave, and 
returned to their own, which were pitched on a rising 
ground on the other side of a small stream, half-a-mile 
distant T^ht Singh resides here in a very pretty fortified 
castle on an eminence. It is a square building, with a 
round bastion at each corner, and one on each face, rising 
into towers above the walls. 

A little after midday the R3ja and his brother came to 
pay us a visit ; and about four o'clock I went to return it, 

extending, cast and west, from KJlgpur lo Bombay, a distance of about 
five hundred miles, was then, in succeeiUng millenniums, subjected to 
the denuding forces of air and water, until gradually huge tracts of 
it tvere worn away, forming lieds of conglomerate, gravel, and clay. 
The fiat-topped liilis have been carved out of the basaltic surface by 
the agencies which wore away the massive sheet of lava. The 
basaltic cappings of the hills certainly cannot have ** fonned part of 
continued fiat beds of great lakes.'* See the notes to Ch. XIV, anii, 
p,p. tip-iai. Mr. Scrope was quite right. Vast periods of time 
must be allowed for geological history, and millions of years must have 
elapsed since the flow of the Deccan lava. 

> In the Signr district. The last Kiyi joined the libels in 1^57, and 
so forielled bis rank and territor}% 
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accompanied by Lieutenant Thomas. As usual, he had H 
nautch (dance) upon carpets, spread upon the sward under 
awnings in front of the pavilion in which we were received. 
While the women were dancing and singing, a very fine 
panther was brought in to be shown to us. He had been 
caught, full-grown, two years before, and, in the hands of 
a skilful man, was fit for the chase in six months. It was 
a ver>' beautiful animal, but, for the sake of the sport, kept 
wretchedly thin.* He seemed especially indifferent to the 
crowd and the music, but could not bear to see the woman 
whirling about in the dance with her red mantle floating 
in the breeze ; and, whenever his head was turned towards 
her, he cropped his ears. She at last, in play, swept close 
by him, and with open mouth he attempted to spring upon 
her, but was pulled back by the keeper. She gave a 
shriek, and nearly fell upon her back in fright. 

The Raja is a man of no parts or character, and, his 
exffenditure being beyond his income, he is killing his 
goose for the sake of her eggs — that is, he is ruining all 
the farmers and cultivators of his large estate by exac- 
tions, and thereby throwing immense tracts of fine land 
out of tillage. He was the heir to the fortress and terri- 
tory of Garha Kota, near Sagar, which was taken by 
Sindhians army, under the command of Jean Baptiste 
Filose,^ just before our conque.st in 1817. I was then 

* The name panther is usually applied only to the large, fulvous 
variety of Felis parJus {Linn.) {F, le&parJtts^ l^ppardns mrius). 
The animal described in the text was evidently a specimen of the 
hunting leopard, Felis jubata {F, guitatay F, vetmlka), 

' This officer was one of the many condottieri^' of various nation- 
ality who sensed the native powers during the eighteenth century, and 
the early years of the nineteenth. He commanded five infantry regi- 
ments at Gwalior. His “kingdom-taking” raid in 1815 or 1816 
is described post in Ch. XLIX, Another officer named Pilose is 
mentioned as deceased in Francklin’s Military Memoirs of Mr. 
George Thomas^ p.p. 360-361 (London reprint, 8vo, 1805). Several 
members of the Pilose family, comprising two grandsons, and s^eral 
great-grandsons of Jean Baptiste Pilose, now (1893) reside in GwSlior, 
and are in the service of the state. 
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with my regiment, which was commanded by Colonel, 
afterwards Major-General G , a very singular cha- 
racter. When our surgeon, Dr, E , received the 

newspaper announcing the capture of Garha Kott in 
Central India by Jean Baptiste^ an officer of the corps 
was with him, who called on the colonel on his way home, 
and mentioned this as a bit of news. As soon as this 
officer had left him, the colonel wrote off a note to the 
doctor:— “My dear Doctor, — I understand that that 
fellow, John the Baptist^ has got into Sindhia’s service, 
and now commands an army — do send me the news- 
papers." These were certainly the words of his note, and, 
at the only time I heard him speak on the subject of 
religion he discomfited his adversary in an argument at the 
mess by “ ^^’hy, sir, you do not suppose that I believe in 
those fellows, Luther, Calvin, and John the Baptist, do 
you ? " 

Nothing could stand this argument. All the party mfest 
into a laugh, which the old gentleman took for an un- 
equivocal recognition of his victory, and his adversary 
was silenced. He was an old man when I first became 
acquainted with him. I put into his hands, w hen in camp, 
Miss Edgeworth s novels, in the hoi>e of being able to 
induce him to read by degrees ; and I have frequently 
seen the tears stealing down over his furrowed cheeks, as 
he sat pondering over her pages in the comer of his tent. 

A braver soldier never lived than old G ; and he 

distinguished himself greatly in the command of his regi- 
ment, under Lord lake, at the battle of l^swiri' and 

* The fiercely -contested battle of Loswarl was fought on the 1st 
November, 1S03, between the British force under Lord Lake and the 
flower of Sindhia’s army, known as the Deccan Invincibles.” 
Slfidhia*8 troops lost about seven thousand killed, and two thousand 
pdsoners. The British loss in killed and wounded amounted to more 
thaii 1 %ht hundred. A medal to commemorate the inctory was struck 
in Xiondon in 1851, and presented to the survivt^ LaswM Is a 
village in the Alwar State, 128 miles south of Delhi* 
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of Bharatpur.* It was impossible ever to persuade 
Tiim that the characters and incidents of these novels were 
the mere creations of fancy — he felt them to be true— he 
wished them to be true, and he would have them to be 
true. We were not very anxious to undeceive him, as the 
illusion gave him pleasure and did him good. Bolingbroke 
says, after an ancient author, “ History is philosophy teach- 
ing by example.”*^ With equal truth may we say that 
fiction, like that of Maria Edgeworth, is philosophy teach- 
ing by emotion. It certainly taught old G to be a 

better man, to leave much of the little evil he had been in 
the habit of doing, and to do much of the good he had 
been accustomed to leave undone. 

* Bharatpur (Bhurtpore), in the Jat Stale of the same name, is 
34 miles west of Agra. In January anti February, 1805, Ix)rd I.ake 
four times attempted to lake it !^y assault, and each time was repulsed 
with heavy loss. On the i8th of January, 1826, Lord Combcrmcre 
stormed the fortress. The fortifications were then dismantled. A 
large portion of the walls is now standing, and presents an imposing 
appearance. They seem to have been repaired. See Vol. II, 
€h. VII. 

* “ I will answer you by quoting what I have read somewhere or 

other— in Dionysius Halicarn,^ I think— that history is philosophy 
teaching by example.” (Bolingbroke, Letters on the Study and Use of 
History, Letter II, p. 14 of Vol. VIII of edition printed by T* 
Cadell, London, 1770.) The (ireek words are hropla iarlo 

4k 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Birds* Nests — Sports of Boyhood. 

On the 6th* we came to Sayyidpur, ten miles, over an 
undulating country, with a fine soil of decomposed basalt, 
reposing upon syenite, with veins of feldspar and quartz. 
Cultivation partial, and very bad ; and population extremely 
scanty. We passed close to a village, in which the children 
were all at play ; while upon the bushes over their heads 
. were suspended an immense number of the beautiful nests 
of the .sagacious baya ’’bird, or Indian yellow-hammer,*^ 
all within reach of a grown-up boy, and one so near the 
road that a grown-up man might actually look into it as he 
passed along, and could hardly help shaking it. It cannot 
fail to strike an European as singular to see so many birds’ 
nests, situated close to a village, remain unmolested within 
reach of so many boisterous children, with their little pro- 
prietors and families fluttering and chirping among them 
with as great a feeling of security and gaiety of heart as the 
children themselves enjoy. 

In any part of Europe not a nest of such a colony could 

* Decemlier, 1835. The name of the village is given in the author’s 
text as Seinclpore. It seems to be the place which is called Siedpore 
in the next chapter. 

* The common weaver bird, Pkoi^us haya^ the 

weaver birds. , . , They build nests like a crucible, with the oj^h* 
tng downuwds, and usually attach them to the tender branches of a 
"tree hanging over n well or tank. P baya is found throughout India ; 
itslMjL is of grasses and strips of the plantiun or date-palm 

while green. It is easily tamed and taught some tricks, such 
M to load and fire a toy cannon, to pick up a ring, etc.’* (Balfour’s 
CjtU/trdiaf s»v, Ploceinm.) 
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have lived an hour within reach of such a population ; for 
the bays bird has no peculiar respect paid to it by the 
people here, like the wren and robin-redbreast in England. 
No boy in India has the slightest wish to molest birds in 
their nests ; it enters not into their pastimes, and they have 
no feeling of pride or pleasure in it. With us it is different 
— to discover birds* nests is one of the first modes in which 
a boy exercises his powers, and displays his love of art. 
Upon his skill in finding them he is willing to rest his first 
claim to superior sagacity and enterprise. His trophies 
are his string of eggs ; and the eggs most prized among 
them are those of the nests that are discovered with most 
difficulty, and attained with most danger. The same feel- 
ing of desire to display their skill and enterprise in search 
after birds* nests in early life renders the youth of' England 
the enemy almost of the whole animal creation throughout 
their after career. The boy prides himself on his dexterity 
in throwing a stone or a stick ; and he practices on almost 
every animal that comes in his way, till he never sees one 
without the desire to knock it down, or at least to hit it ; 
and, if it is lawful to do so, he feels it to be a most serious 
misfortune not to have a stone within his reach at the time. 
As he grows up, he prides himself upon his dexterity in 
shooting, and he never sees a member of the feathered 
tribe within shot, without a desire to shoot it, or without 
regretting that he has not a gun in his hand to shoot it 
That he is not entirely destitute of sympathy, however, with 
the animals he maims for his amusement is sufficiently 
manifest from his anxiety to put them out of pain the 
moment he gets them. 

A friend of mine, now' no more. Captain Medwin, was 
once looking with me at a beautiful landscape painting 
through a glass. At last he put aside the glass, saying : 

“You may say what you like, S , but the best 

I know is a fine black partridge* falling befcwe 1!^^ 
Manton.” 

* FrancoUnus vulgaris ; a capital game bird. 
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The following lines of Walter Scott, in his Rokeby, have 
always struck me as very beautiful : — 

** As yet the conscious pride of art 
Had steel’d him in his treacherous part ; 

A powerful sprinij of force unguessed 
That hath each gentler mood suppressed, 

And reigned in many a human breast ; 

F'rom his that plans the rude campaign, 

To his that wastes the woodland reign,” &c.' 

Among the people of India it is very different. Children 
do not learn to exercise their powers either in discovering 
and robbing the nests of biids, or in knocking them down 
with stones and staves ; and, as they grow up, they hardly 
ever think of hunting or shooting for mere amusement. It 
is with them a matter of business ; the animal they cannot 
eat they seldom think of molesting. 

Some officers were one day pursuing a jackal, with a 
pack of dogs, through my grounds. The animal passed 
close to one of my guard, who cut him in two with his 
sword, and held up the reeking blade in triumph to the 
indignant cavalcade ; who, when they came up, were ready 
to eat him alive, 

“ What have I done,'' said the poor man, “ to offend 
you ? ” 

“ Have you not killed the jackal } " shouted the whipper- 
in, in a fury. 

Of course I have ; but were you not all trying to kill 
him?” replied the poor man. He thought their only 
object had been to kill the jackal, as they would have killed 
a serpent, merely because he was a' mischievous and noisy 
beast 

The European traveller in India is often in doubt 
whether the peacocks, partridges, and ducks, which he 
fii}d8^(||ind populous villages, are tame or wild, till he asks 
some ofHhe villagers themselves, so assured of safety do 
these creatures become, and so willing to take advantage of 
‘ Canto V, stanza 22, line 3. 
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it for the food they find in the suburbs. They very soon 
find the difference, however, between the white-faced 
visitor and the dark-faced inhabitants. There is a fine 
date tree overhanging a kind of school at the end of one of 
the streets in the town of Jubbulpore, quite covered with 
the nests of the baya birds ; and they are seen, every day 
and all day, fluttering and chirping about there in scores, 
while the noisy children at their play fill the street below, 
almost ^^^thin arm's length of them. I have often thought 
that such a tree so peopled at the door of a school in 
England, might work a great revolution in the early habits 
and propensities of the youth educated in it. The 
European traveller is often amused to sec the pariah dog* 
.squatted cIo.se in front of the traveller during the whole 
time he is occupied in cooking and eating his dinner, 
under a tree by the roadside, assured that he shall have at 
least a part of the last cake thrown to him by the stranger, 
instead of a stick or a stone. 'Fhe stranger regards him 
with complacency, as one that repo.ses a quiet confidence 
in his charitable disix).sition, and flings towards him the 
whole or part of his la.st cake, as if his meal had put him in 
the best possible humour with him and all the world. 

* The author spells the word Pareear. The editor has used the 
form now customary. The word is the Tamil apj>eIlation of a large 
body of the population of Southern India, which stands outside the 
orthodox Hindoo castes, but h.is a caste organization of its own. 
Europeans apply the term to the low-caste mongrel dogs which infest 
villages and towns throughout India. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Feetling Pilgrims — Marriage of a Stone with a Shrub. 

At Sayyidpur^ we encamped in a pretty little mango 
grove, and here 1 had a visit from my old friend Janki 
Sewak, the high priest of the great temple that ' projects 
into the Sagar lake, and is called Bindraban.^ He has two 
villages rent free, worth a thousand rupees a year ; collects 
something more through his numerous disciples, who 
wander over the country ; and spends the whole in feeding 
all tlie members of his fraternity (Bairagis), devotees of 
Vishnu, as they pass his temple in their pilgrimages. 
Every one who comes is considered entitled to a good 
meal and a night's lodging : and he has to feed and lodge 
about a hundred a day. He is a man of very pleasing 
manners and gentle disposition, and everybody likes him. 
He was on his return from the tow n of Ludhaura,'^ where 
he had been, at the invitation of the Raja of Orchha, to 
assist at the celebration of the marriage of Salagram with 
the 1 ulasl,^ w^hich there takes place ever>^ year under the 

* Spelletl Siedpore in the author’s text. 

^ More correctly Brindaban (Vrindavana). The name originally 
belongs to one of the most sacred spots in India, situated near 
Mathura (Muttra) on the Jumna, which is the reputed scene of the 
dalliance betw*een Krishna and the milkmaids (Gopfs), and is also 
associated with the legend of Rama. 

® Twenty-seven miles north-west of Tehrl in the Orchha State, 

^ The Tulasi plant, or basil, Ocymum samium^ is “not merely 
sacred to. Vishnu or to his wif(p Lakshmi; it is pervaded by the 
essence of these deities, and itself worshipped as a deity and prayed 
to accordingly* . . • The Tulas! is the object of more adoration than 
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auspices, and at the expense of the Raja, who must be 
present. “Salagrams are rounded pebbles which con- 
tain the impressions of ammonites, and are washed down 
into the plains of India by the rivers from the limestone 
rocks in which these shells are imbedded in the mountains 
of the Himalaya.^ The Spiti valley* contains an immense 
deposit of fossil ammonites and belemnites** in limestone 
rocks, now elevated above sixteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea ; and from such beds as these are brought 
down the fragments, which, when rounded in their course, 
the poor Hindoo takes for representatives of Vishnu, the 
preser\ing god of the Hindoo triad. I'he Siilagram is the 
only stone idol among the Hindoos that is essentially 
sacred^ and entitled to divine honours without the cere- 
monies of consecration.^ It is everywhere held most 

any other plant at present worshipped in India. ... It is to be 
found in almost every respectable household throughout India. It is 
a small shrub, not too big to be cultivated in a good-sized fiower-pol, 
and often placed in rooms. Generally, however, it is planted in the 
courtyard of a well-to-do man’s house, with a space round it for 
reverential circumambuUtion. In real fact the TulasI is par e xceUetue 
a domestic divinity, or rather, perhaps, a woman’s divinity.** (M. 
Wili ams, Religious Thought and Life in India ^ p. 333.) 

* The fossil ammonites found in India include at least fifteen sj>ecies. 
They occur bet wet*n Trichinopoly and Pondicherry as well as in the 
Himalayan rocks. They are particularly abundant in the river 
Gandak, which rises near Dhaul'*giri in Nepal, and falir into the 
Ganges near Patna. The upper course of this river is consequently 
called .^alagiami. Various forms of the fossils are supposed to repre- 
sent various avoid •’S of Vishnu. (Balfour’s Cylcoptedia^ s.zu Ammonite, 
Gandak, .Salagrama ; M. Williams, Retit*ious Thought and lAfe in 
India, pp. 69, 349.) 

The author writes “ Himmalah.” The current spelling Himalaya 
>s correct, but the word should l>e pronounced Himalaya. It means 

abode of snow.” 

* The north-eastern comer of the Punjab, an elevated valley along 
the course of the Spiti or the Li river, a tributary of the Satlaj. 

* Fossils of the genus Belemnites and related genera are common, 
like the ammonites, near Trichinopoly, as well as in the Himalaya. 

* This statement is not quite correct. The [>ebbles representing 
the Linga of Siva, called Bana-Iinga, or Vana-Unga, and apparently of 
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sacred. During the war against Nepal,* Captain B , 

who commanded a reconnoitring party from the division in 
which I served, one day brought back to camp some four 
or five Salagrams, which he had found at the hut of some 
priest within the enemy’s frontier. He called for a large 
stone and hammer, and proceeded to examine them. The 
Hindoos were all in a dreadful state of consternation, and 
expected to see the earth open and swallow up the whole 
cam}), while he sat calmly cracking their gods with his 
hammer, as he would have cracked so many walnuts. The 
Tulasi is a small sacred shrub {Ocymum sanctum\ which 
is a metamorphosis of Sita, the wife of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu. 

This little pebble is every year married to this \\ii\e shrub ; 
and the high priest told me that on the present occasion 
the procession consisted of eight elephants, twelve hundred 
camels, four thousand horses, all mounted and elegantly 
caparisoned. On the leading elephant of this cortege^ 
and ihe most sumptuously decorated, was carried the 
pebblt gody who was taken to pay his bridal visit (barat) to 
the little shrub goddess. All the ceremonies of a regular 
marriage are gone through ; and, when completed, the 
bride and bridegroom are left to repose together in the 
temple of Ludhaura^* till the next season. “Above a 
hundred thousand people,” the priest said, “ were present 
at the ceremony this year at the Raja’s invitation, and 
feasted upon his bounty.”^ 

white quartz, which are found in the Nerbudda river, enjoy the same 
distinction. “ Both are held to be of their own nature pervaded by 
the s}>ecial presence of the deity, and need no consecration. Offerings 
made to these })ebbles — such, for instance, as Hilwa leaves laid on the 
white stone of Vishnu — are believed to confer extraordinary merit. ** 
(M. Williams, JReligtous Thought and Life in India^ p. 69.) 

* In 1814-1816. 

^ “Sadora” in author*s text, which seems to be a misprint for 
Ludora or Ludhaura. 

* The Tulasi shrub is sometimes married to an image of Krishna, 
instead of to the salagr^ma, in Western India _(M. Williams, 
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The old man and I got into a conversation upon the 
characters of different governments, and their effects upon 
the people; and he said that bad governments would 
sooner or later be always put down by the deity; and 
quoted this verse, which I took down with my pencil. 

‘*TuIasI, gharib na satae, 

Bur! gharib kl hai ; 

Man khal ke phunk se 
Loha bhasm ho jae.” 

** Oh, Raja Tulasi ! oppress not the poor ; for the groans 
of the wretched bring retribution from heaven. The con- 
temptible skin (in the smith’s bellows) in time melts away 
the hardest iron.”* 

On leaving our tents in the morning, we found the 
ground all round white with hoar frost, as we had found it 
for several mornings before f and a little canary bird, one 

Helicons Thought and Life in India^ page 334). Compare the 
account of the marriage between the mango-tree and the jasmine, 
anU^ Chapter V, p. 38. 

* These Hindi verses are very incorrectly printed, and very loosely 
rendered by the author. The translation of the text, after necessary 
emendation, is “Tulasi, oppress not the poor; evil is the lot of the 
poor. From the blast of the dead hide iron l)ecomcs ashes.” Mr* 
W. Crooke informs me that the verses are found in the KabIrkT SakhI, 
and are attributable to Kabir Das, rather than to Tttlasi Das. But 
the authorship of such verses is very uncertain. Mr. Crooke further 
observes that the lines as given in the text do not scan, and that the 
better version is : — 

“ Durbal ko na sataiye, 

Jaki mati hai ; 

M uc khal ke swans se 
Sar bhasm ho jae.’* 

Sdr means iron. The author was, of course, mistaken in supposing 
the poet Tulasi DSs to be a Raja. As usual in Hindi verse, the poet 
addresses himself by name. 

* Such slight frosts are common in Bundtlkhand, especially near 
the rivers, in January, but only last for a few mornings. They often 
cause great damage to the more delicate crops. The weather becomes 
hot in February. 
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of the two which travelled in my wife^s palankeen, having, 
by the carelessness of the servants been put upon the top 
without any covering to the cage, was killed by the cold, to 
her great affliction. All attempts to restore it to life by the 
warmth of her bosom were fruitless. 

On the yth* we came nine miles to Bamhauri over a soil 
still biisaltic, though less rich, reposing upon syenite, which 
frequently rises and [>rotrudes its head above the surface, 
which is partially and badly cultivated, and scantily peopled. 
'Fhe si7eni signs of bad government could not be more 
manifest. All the extensive plains, covered with fine long 
grass, which is rotting in the ground from want of domestic 
cattle or distant markets. Here, as in every other part of 
Central India, the people have a great variety of good 
spontaneous, but few cultivated, grasses. They understand 
the ( haracter and qualities of these grasses extremely well. 
They find some thrive best in dry, and some in wet 
seasons ; and that of inferior quality is often prized most 
because it thrives best when other kinds cannot thrive at 
all, Uom an excess or a deficiency of rain. When cut 
green they all make good hay, and have the common 
denomination of ‘‘sahia.” The finest of these grasses are 
two which are generally found growing spontaneously 
together, and are often cultivated together — “kel” and 
^‘musel;” the third “pam^ana;’* fourth ‘‘bhawar,” or 
^^guniilr ; '’ fifth ‘‘sainl''^ 

' December, 1835. 

* ** Mu8i‘l is a very sweet-scented grass, highly esteemed as fodder. 
It belongs to the genus AntkisHria ; the species is either cimicitm or 
fmiraia, “Bhawar” is probably the “bhaiinr” of Edgeworth’s 
list, AnJhistiria scmidens, I cannot identify the other grasses named 
in the text. The haycocks in Bimdtdkhand are a pleasant sight to 
English eyes. Edgeworth’s list of plants found in the Banda district, 
as revised by Messrs. Waterfield and Atkinson, is given in N&rth* 
West Prmnees Gazetteer^ vol, i, p.p, 78-86. 



CHAPTER XX 

The Men -Tigers. 

Ram Chani) Rao, commonly called the Sarimant, chief 
of Deori/ here overtook me. He came out from Sagar to 
visit me at Dhamoni,” and, not reaching that place in time, 
came on after me. He held Deori under the Peshwa, as 
the Sagar chief held Sagar, for the jKiyment of the public 
establishment.s kept up by the local admini.stration. It 
yielded him about ten thousand a year, and, when \Ne took 
{)OSses.sion of the country, he got an estate in the Sagar 
district, in rent-free tenure, estimated at fifteen hundred 
a year. This is equal to about six thousand pounds a year 
in England. The tastes of native gentlemen lead them 
always to expend the greater part of their ini'omes in the 
wages of trains of followers of all de.scription.s, and in 
horses, elephant.s, Xx. ; and labour and the subsistence of 
labour are about four times cheaper in India than in 
England. By the breaking up of public establi.shments 
and consequent diminution of the local demand for agri- 
cultural produce, the value of land throughout all Central 
India, after the termination of the MahrStha war in 1817, 

' Deoii, in the Sagar district, about forty mites S.E. of S&gar. In 
1767, the town and attached tract calM the Panj Mahal, were 
bestowed by the Peshwa, rent free, on Dhondo Datliltraya, a 
Maratha pundit, ancestor of the author’s friend. The Panj Mahll 
were finally made part of British territory by the treaty with Sirtdhia 
in i860. The title Sarimant appears to a popular proounciatioii of 
the Sanskrit snmant or srtmSn, “ fortunate.” 

* Anfe^ Chapter XVI, p* 134. The name is here erroneously printed 
Dhamoree in the author’s text. 
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fell by degrees thirty per cent. ; and, among the rest, that 
of my poor friend the Sarimant. While I had the civil 
charge of the S5gar district in 1851 I represented this case 
of hardship ; and (Government, in the spirit of liberality 
which has generally characterized their measures in this 
part of India, made up to him the difference between what 
he actually received and what they had intended to give 
him ; and he has ever since felt grateful to me.‘ He is a 
very small man, not more than five feet high, but he has 
the handsomest face I have almost ever seen, and his 
manners are those of the most perfecrt native gentleman. 
He came to call upon me after breakfast, and the conver- 
sation turned upon the number of people that had of late 
been killed by tigers between Sagar and l^eori, his ancient 
capital, which lies about midway between Sagar and the 
Nerbudda river. 

One of his followers, who stood beside his chair, said"* 
that “ when a tiger had killed one man he was safe, for the 
spirit of the man rode upon his head, and guided him from 
all di'nger. The spirit knew very well that the tiger would 
he watched for many days at the place where he had 
committed the homicide, and always guided him off to 
some other more secure place, when he killed other men 
without any risk to himself. He did not exactly know why 
the spirit of the man should thus befriend the beast that 
had killed him; but,’ added he, “there is a mischief 
inherent in spirits ; and the better the man the more 
mischievous is his ghost, if means are not taken to put him 
to rest.” 'rhis is the j)opular and general belief throughout 
India ; and it is supposed that the only sure mode of 
destroying a tiger who has killed many people is to begin 
by making offerings to the spirits of his victims, and thereby 

* lie had good reason for his gratitude, inasmuch as the depression 
in rents was merely temporary. 

• An Indian chief k generally accompanied into the room by a 
confidential follower, who frequently relieves his master of the trouble 
of talking, and answers on his behalf all questions. 
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depriving him of their valuable services,^ The belief that 
men are turned into tigers by eating of a root is no less 
general throughout India. 

The Sarimant, on l>eing asked by me what he thought 
of the matter, observed “ there was no doubt much truth 
in what the man said : hut he was himself of opinion that 
the tigers which now infest the wood from SSgar to Deori 
were of a different kind — in fact, that they were neither 
more nor less than men turned into tigers — a thing which 
took place in the woods of Central India much more often 
than {>eople were aware of. The only visible difference 
between the two,” added the Sarimant, is that the meta- 
morphosed tiger has tio tail^ while the bora^ or ordinary 
tiger, has a very long one. In the jungle alx)ut Deori,” 
continued he, ‘‘ there is a root, which, if a man eat of, he 
is converted into a tiger on the spot ; and if, in this state, 
he can eat of another, he l)ecomes a man again — a melan- 
choly instance of the former of which,” said he, occurred, 
I am told, in my own father s family when I wa.s an infant. 
His washerman, Raghu, was, like all washermen, a great 
drunkard ; and, being seized with a violent desire to 
ascertain what a man felt in the state of a tiger, he went 
one day to the jungle and brought home two of these roots, 
and desired his wife to stand by with one of them, and the 
instant she saw him assume the tiger shajxj, to thrust it into 
his mouth. She consented, the wa.sherman ate his root, 
and became instantly a tiger ; but his wife was so terrified 
at the sight of her husband in this shape that she ran off 

* When Agrippina, in her rage with her son Kero, threatens to 
iake her stepson, Britannicus, to the camp of the ami there 

assert his right to the throne, she invokes the spirit of bis father, 
whom she had poisoned, and the manes of the Silani, whom she had 
murdered. * **Simul attendere manus, aggerere probta ; consecratum 
Claudium, infernos Silanorum manes invocare, et tot invlta fiui nova.'’ 
— (Tacitus, lib. xviii, sec. 14.) [W. H. S.] The quotation is from 
the Annals. Another reading of the concluding words is **€1 tot 
irrita facinora,” which gives much better treime. In the author’s test 
•“a^erere ” is printed '‘aggere.” 
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with the antidote in her hand* Poor old Raghu took to 
the woods, and there ate a good many of his old friends 
from neighbouring villages ; but he was at last shot, and 
recognized from the circumstance of his having no tail. 
You may be quite sure,^^ concluded Sarimant, “ when you 
hear of a tiger without a tail, that it is some unfortunate 
man who has eaten of that root, and of all the tigers he 
will be found the most mischievous.” 

How my friend had satisfied himself of the truth of this 
story I know not, but he religiously believes it, and so do 
all his attendants and mine ; and, out of a population of 
thirty thousand people in the town of Sagar, not one would 
doubt the story of the washerman if he heard it. 

I was one day talking with my friend the Raja of 
Maihar,^ on the road between Jubbulpore and Mirzapore, 
on the subject of the number of men who had been lately 
killed by tigers at the Katra Pass on that road,* and the 
best means of removing the danger. Nothing,” said the 
Raja, “ could be more easy or more cheap than the destruc- 
tion of the.se tigers, if they were of the ordinar)’ sort ; but 
the tigers that kill men by wholesale, as these do, are, you 
may be sure, men themselves converted into tigers by the 
force of their science^ and such animals are of all the most 
unmanageable.” 

‘•And how' is it, Raja Sahib, that these men convert 
themselves into tigers ? ” 

“Nothing,” said he, “is more easy than this to j>ersons 
who have once acquitted the science, but how they learn it, 
or what it is, we unlettered men know not. 

“ There was once a high priest of a large temple, in this 
very valley of Maihar, who w as in the habit of getting him- 

* A small prindi^ity, detached from the PannS Slate. Its chief 
town is about one hundred miles N.E. of Jubbulpore, on the route 
from Allahabad tojubbulpcnne. The state is now traversed by the East 
Indian Railway. It is under the superintendence of the Political 
Agent of Baglielkhand, resident at Rlwa. 

* This pass is sixly-lhrec miles S.E. of Alhdiabad, on the road 
from that city to Klu ft. 
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self converted into a tiger by the force of this science, which 
he had thoroughly acquired. He had a necklace, which 
one of his disciples used to throw over his neck the moment 
the tiger’s form became fully developed. He had, however, 
long given up the practice, and all his old disciples had 
gone off on their pilgrimages to distant shrines, when he 
was one day seized with a violent desire to take his old 
form of the tiger. He expressed the wish to one of his 
new disciples, and demanded whether he thought he might 
rely on his courage to stand by and put on the necklace. 
‘'Assuredly you may,” said the disciple, “ such is my faith 
in you, and in the (rod we serve, that I fear nothing.” 
"Lhe high priest upon this put the necklace into his hand 
with the requisite instructions, and forthwith began to 
change his form. 'Lhe disciple stood trembling in every 
limb, till he heard him give a roar that shook the whole 
edifice, when he fell flat upon his face, and dropped the 
necklace on the floor. The tiger bounded over him, and 
out of the door, and infested all the roads leading to the 
temple for many years afterwards.” 

“ Do you think. Raja Sahib, that the old high priest is 
one of the tigers at the Katra Pass ? ” 

“ No, I do not ; but I think they may l)e all men who 
have become imbued with a little too much of the high 
priest’s science — when men once acquire this science they 
can’t help exercising it, though it be to their owm ruin, and 
that of others.” 

“ But, supposing them to be ordinary tigers, what is the 
simple plan you propose to put a .stop to their depredations, 
Baja Sahib ? ” 

“ I projx)se,” .said he, “ to have the spirits that guide 
them propitiated by proper prayers and offerings ; for the 
spirit of every man or woman who has been killed by a 
tiger rides upon his head, or runs l>efore him, and tells 
him where to go to get prey, and to avoid danger. Get 
some of the Gonds, or w'ild people from the jungles, who 
are well skilled in these ntatters — give them ten or twenty 
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rupees, and bid them go and raise a small shrine, and there 
sacrifice to these spirits. The Gonds will tell them that 
they shall on this shrine have regular worship, a nd good 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, and pigs, every year at least, if 
they will but relinquish their offices with the tigers and lie 
quiet If this is done, I pledge myself,” said the Raja, 

that the tigers will soon get killed themselves, or cease 
from killing men. If they do not, you may be quite sure 
that they are not ordinary tigers, but men turned into tigers, 
or that the Gonds have appropriated all you gave them to 
their own use, instead of applying it to conciliate the spirits 
of the unfortunate people.”^ 

* These myths are based on the well-known facts that man-eating 
tigers are few, and exceptionally wary and cunning. The conditions 
which predispose a tiger to man-eating have been much discussed. It 
seems to be established that the animals W'hich seek human prey are 
generally, though not invariably, those which, owing to old wounds or 
other physical defects, are unable to attack with confidence the stronger 
animals. The conversations given in the text are excellent illustrations 
of the mode of formation of modern myths, and of the kind of reason- 
ing hich satisfies the mind of the unconscious myth-maker. 

Th'v t«‘Xt may lie compared with the following passage from the 
fmtntty through the Kingttom of Oudh (vol. i, p. 124) : “1 asked him 
(tHe Raja of Batrampur), whether the j>eople in the Tarai forest were 
still afraid to jioint out tigers to sportsmen. ‘ I was lately out with a 
])arly after a tiger,' he said, * w^hich had killed a cowherd, but his 
companions refused to point out any trace of him, saying that their 
relative’s spirit must be now riding upon his head, to guide him from 
all danger, and we should have no chance of shooting him. We did 
shoot him, however,* said the Raja exultingly, ‘ and they were all 
afterwards very glad of it. The tigers in the Tarai do not often kill 
men, sir, for they find plenty of deer and cattle to eat.’ ” 



CHAPTER XXI 


Burning of Deori by a Freebooter— A Suttee. 

SARfMANT had been one of the few who escaped from 
the flames which consumed his capital of Deori in the 
month of April 1813, and were supposed to have destroyed 
thirty thousand souls. I asked him to tell me how this 
happened, and he referred me to his attendant, a learned 
old pundit, Ram Chand, who stood by his side, as he was 
himself, he said, then only five years of age, and could 
recollect nothing of it. 

“ Mardan Singh,” said the pundit, “ the father of Raja 
Arpan Singh, whom you saw at Seori, was then our neigh- 
bour, reigning over Garha Kota and he had a worthless 
nephew, Zalim Singh, who had collected together an army 
of five thousand men, in the hope of getting a little prin- 
cipality for himself in the general scramble for dominion 
incident on the rise of the Pindharis and Amir Khan,* and 

* A fortress, twenty-five miles east of Sagar, captured by a British 
force under General Watson in October 1818. For Seori and Raja 
Arjun Singh see ante p.p. 137, 139. 

2 Amir Khaa, a leader of predatory horse, has been justly described 
as one of the most atrocious villains that India ever produced.” He 
first came into notice in 1804, as an officer in Holkads service, and m 
the following year opjx)sed Lord Lake at Bharatpur. A treaty made 
with him in 1817 put an end to his activity. The Pindharis were 
organized bands of mounted robbers, who desolated Northern, and 
Central India during the period of anarchy which followed the dis- 
solution of the M<^hal empire. They were associated with the 
Marathas in the war which terminated with the capture of Asli'garh in 
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the destruction of all balance of power among the great 
sovereigns of Central India. He came to attack our 
capital, which was an emporium of considerable trade, and 
the seat of many useful manufactures, in the expectation 
of being able to squeeze out of us a good sum to aid him 
in his enterprise. While his troops blocked up every gate, 
fire was, by accident, set to the fence of some man's 
garden within. There had been no rain for six months ; 
and everything was so much dried up that the flames 
spread rapidly ; and, though there was no wind when they 
began, it soon blew a gale. The Sarimant was then a 
little boy with his mother in the fortress, where she lived 
with his father* and nine other relations. The flames soon 
extended to the fortress, and the powder-magazine blew up. 
The house in which they lived was burned down, and 
every soul, except the lieutenant [w] himself, perished in 
it. His mother tried to bear him off in her arms, but fell 
down in her struggle to get out with him and died. His 
nurse, Tulsi Kurniin," snatched him up, and ran with him 
outside of the fortress to the bank of the river, where she 
made him over unhurt to Hariram, the Marw^ari merchant'* 

April 1819. In the same year the Pindhari forces ceased to exist as a 
distiacl and recognized body. 

** My fitther was an Afghan, and came from Kandahar ; 

He rode with Nawab Amir Khan in the old Maratha war : 

From the Dekhan to the Himalay, five hundred of one clan, 

They asked no leave of prince or chief as they swept thro^ Hin- 
dusthan.*^ 

(Sir A. Lyall, The Old Phuiaree ; in ** Verses written in India," 
London, 1889.) 

* Named Govind Rao. The proper name of the Sarimant was 
Ramchand Rao. (C. P* Gazetteer.) 

** Kurmin is the feminine of KurmI, the name of a widely spread 
and most industrious agricultural caste, closely connected, at least in 
Bundelkhand, with the similar Lodhi caste. 

* Mfirwilr, or Jodhpur, is one of the leading states in Kigputana. 
It supplies the rest of India with many of the keenest merchants and 

. bankers. 
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He was mounted on a good horse, and, making off across 
the river, he carried him safely to his friends at 
Gaurjhamar ; but poor 'Fulsi the Kurmin fell down 
exhausted when she saw her charge safe, and died. 

The wind appeared to blow in upon the poor devoted 
city from every side ; and the troops of Zalim Singh, who 
at first prevented the people from rushing out at the gates, 
made off in a panic at the horrors before them. All our 
establishments had been driven into the ('ity at the 
approach of Zalim Singh’s troops ; and scores of elephants, 
hundreds of camels, and thousands of horses and ponies 
perished in the flames, besides twenty-five thousand souls. 
Only about five thousand persons escaped out of thirty 
thousand, and these were reduced to beggaryand wretched- 
ness by the loss of their dearest relations and their 
property. At the time the flames first began to spread, an 
immense crowd of people had assembled under the fortress 
on the bank of the Sonar river to see the widow of a 
soldier burn herself. Her husband had been shot by one of 
Zalim Singh’s soldiers in the morning ; and before midday 
she was by the side of his body on the funeral pile. 
People, as usual, begged her to tell them what would 
happen, and she replied, ‘ the city will know in less than 
four hours’ ; in less than four hours the whole c'ity had 
been reduced to ashes ; and we all concluded that, since 
the event was so clearly foretold, it must have l>een decreed 
by God.” ‘ 

“No doubt it was,” said Sarimant ; “how could it 
otherw'ise happen? Do not all events depend upon his 
will ? Had it not been his will to save me, how' could 
poor Tulsi the Kurmin have carried me upon her shoulders 
through such a scene as this, when every other member of 
our family perished ? ” 

“No doubt,” said Ram Chand, “all these things are 

* Chapter IV, p. 28, for remarks on the supposed prophetic 

gifts of satl women. 
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brought about by the will of God, and it is not for us to 
ask why.”^ 

I have heard this event described bymany other people, and 
I believe the account of the old pundit to be a very fair one. 

One day, in October 1833, the horse of the district sur- 
geon, Doctor Spry, as he was mounting him, reared, fell back 
with his head upon a stone, and died upon the spot. The 
doctor was not much hurt^ and the little Sarimant called a 
few days after, and offered his congratulations upon his 
narrow escape. The cause of so quiet a horse rearing at 
this time, when he had never been knowm to do so before, 
was discussed ; and he said that there could be no doubt 
that the horse, or the doctor himself, must have seen some 
unlucky face before he mounted that morning — that he had 
been in many places in his life, but in none where a man 
was liable to see so many ugly or unfortunate faces ; and, 
for his part, he never left his house till an hour after sun* 
rise, lest he should encounter them.® 

Many natives were present, and every one seemed to 
consider the Sarimant’s explanation of the cause quite 
satifffactory and philosophical. Some days after, Spry was 
going down to sleep in the bungalow where the 
accident happened. His native assistant and all his 
servants came and prayed that he would not attempt to 
sleep in the bungalow, as they were sure the horse 
must have been frightened by a ghost, and quoted 
several instances of ghosts appearing to people there. He, 
however, slept in the bungalow, and, to their great astonish- 
ment, jsaw no ghost and suffered no evil.^ 

' Such feelings of resignation to the Divine Will, or fate, are com- 
mon alike to Hindoos and Musalmkns. 

• ** One of a wife’s duties should be to keep ail bad omens out of 
her husband’s way, or manage to make him look at something lucky 
in the early motniuf « • • « - Different lists of inaus|ucious objects are 
given, udiich, if looked upon in the early morning, might cause disas- 
ter.” (Mt WUliamt, and Life in Indiut p. 397.) 

^ %>ry died in 18^ and his estate was adiiiinisteied by the 
author, The doctor’s wmrks are described mi/r, p. l#o, mt$. 

VOL, M 



CHAPTER XXII 

Interview with the Raja who marries the stone to the shrub — Order of 
the Moon and the Fish. 

On the 8th,* after a march of twelve miles, we reached 
Tehri, the present capital of the R5ja of Orchha,^ Our 
road lay over an undulating surface of soil composed of 
the detritus of the syenitic rock, and poor, both from its 
quality and want of de})th. About three miles from our 
last territory we entered the boundary of the Orchha 
Raja's territory, at the village of Aslon, which has a very 
pretty little fortified castle, built upon ground slightly 
elevated in the midst of an open grass plain. 

This, and all the villages we have lately passed, are 
built upon the bare back of the syenitic rock, which seems 
to rise to the surface in large but gentle swells, like the 
broad waves of the ocean in a calm after a storm, A 
great difference appeared to me to be observable between 
the minds and manners of the people among whom we 
were now travelling, and those of the people of the 
Sagar and Nerbudda territories. They seemed here to 
want the urbanity and intelligence we find among our 
subjects in the latter quarters. 

The apparent stupidity of the people when questioned 
upon points the most interesting to them, regarding their 

* December, 1835. 

* The state of Orchba, also known as Tchrl or '^nkamiPUrh, 
situated to the south of the Jhansi district, is the ^oldest and the 
highest in rank of the Bandela principalities. The town of T^r! is 
seventy-two miles north-west of Sagar. The town of Orchba, fouiuled 
in A.p. 15 ji, is 131 miles north of Sagar, and about forty miles fjrint 
Tehii. Tlkamgarh is the fort of Tehrf. 
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history, their agriculture, their tanks, and temples, was 
most provoking ; and their manners seemed to me more 
rude and clownish than those of people in any other part 
of India I had travelled over. I asked my little friend 
the Sarlmant, who rode with me, what he thought of this. 

“ I think,*’ said he, “ that it arises from the harsh 
character of the government under which they live; it 
makes every man wish to appear a fool, in order that he 
may be thought a beggar and not worth the plundering.” 

“ It strikes me, my friend Sarimant, that their govern- 
ment has made them in reality the beggars and the fools 
that they appear to be.” 

“God only knows,” said Sarimant; “certain it is that 
they are neither in mind nor in manners what the people 
of our districts are.” 

I'he Raja had no notice of our approach till intimation 
of it reached him at I.udhaura, the day before we came in. 
He was there resting, and dismissing the people after the 
ceremonies of the marriage between the Salagram and the 
Tulasi. Ludhaura is twenty-seven miles north-west of 
Tehri, on the opposite side from that on which I was 
approaching. He sent off two men on camels with a 
“kharita” (letter)’, requesting that I would let him know 
my movements, and arrange a meeting in a manner that 
might prevent his appearing wanting in respect and hospi- 
tality ; that is, in plain terms, which he was too polite to 
use, that I would consent to remain one stage from his 
capital, till he could return and meet me half-way, with all 
due pomp and ceremony. These men reached me at 
Bamhaurl,* a distance of thirty-nine miles, in the evening, 

* A kharltS is a letter enclosed in a bag of rich brocade, contained 
in another of line muslin. The mouth is tied with a string of silk, to 
which hangs suspended the great seal, which is a flat round mass of 
seaUng*wax, with the seal impressed on each side of it. This is the 
kind of letter which passes between natives of great rank in India, 
and between them and the public functionaries of Government. 
fW. H. S.] 

• Ch. XIX, p. isi. 
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and I sent back a kharita which reached him by relays oT 
camels before midnight He set out for his capital ta 
receive me, and, as I would not wait to be met half-way in 
due form, he reached his palace, and we reached our tents 
at the same time, under a salute from his two brass field- 
pieces. 

We halted at Tehri on the 9 th, and about eleven o’clock 
the Raja came to pay his visit of congratulation, with a 
magnificent cortege of elephants, camels, and horses, all 
mounted and splendidly caparisoned, and the noise of his 
band was deafening. I had had both my tents pitched, 
and one of them handsomely fitted up, as it always is, for 
occasions of ceremony like the present. He came to 
%\4thin twenty paces of the door on his elephant, and from 
its back, as it sat down, he entered his splendid litter, 
without alighting on the ground.^ In this vehicle he was 
brought to my tent door, where I received him, and, after 
the usual embraces, conduct^ him up through two rows 
of chairs, placed for his followers of distinction and my 
own, who are always anxious to assist in ceremonies like 
these. 

At the head of this lane we sat upon chairs placed 
across, and facing down the middle of the two rows ; and 
we conversed upon all the subjects usually introduced on 
such occasions, but more especially upon the august cere- 
monies of the marriage of the SalagrSm with the Tulasi, in 
which his highness had been so piously engaged at 
Ludhaura.® After he had sat with me an hour and a half 

* The Raja’s unwillingness to touch the ground is an example of a 
very wide-spread and primitive belief. “ Two of those rules or tahof»s 
by which • . . the life of divine kings or priests is regulated. The 
first is . . . that the divine personage may not touch the groiUMi 
with his foot.” This prohibition applies to the Mikado of Japan acid 
many other saored personages. “ The second rule is that the min m$f 
not shine upon the sacred person.” This second rule explains the llis 
of the umbrella as a royal appendage in India and Buttnlu (Fra m i 
The Qolden Bcugh^ Vol. 11 , pp. 224, 225. 

• Ante, Ch. XIX, p. I47. 
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he took his leave, and I conducted him to the door, 
whence he was Carried to his elephant in his litter, from 
which he mounted without touching the ground. 

This litter is called a**nalkl/* It is one of the three 
great insignia which the Mogul Emperors of Delhi con- 
ferred upon independent princes of the first class, and could 
never be used by any person upon w hom, or upon whose 
ancestors, they had not been so conferred. These were 
the nalki, the order of the Fish, and the fan of the pea- 
cock's feathers. These insignia could be used only by the 
prince w'ho inherited the sovereignty of the one on whom 
they had been originally conferred. The order of the 
Fish, or Mahi Marltib, was first instituted by Khusru 
Parviz, King of Persia, and grandson of the celebrated 
Naushirv^n the Just. Having been deposed by his 
general, Bahram, Khusru fled for protection to the Greek 
emperor, Maurice, whose daughter, Shirin, he married, and 
he was sent back to Persia, with an army under the 
command of Narses, who placed him on the throne of his 
ancestors in the year a.d. 591. ‘ He ascertained from his 

* During ihc lime he remained the guest of the Emperor he resided 
at Hierapolis, and did not visit Constantinople. The Greeks do not 
admit that Shirin was the daughter of Maurice, though a Roman by 
birth, and a Christian by religion. The Persians and Turks speak of 
her as the Emperor^s daughter [W. H, S.]. Khusru Parvis (Eber- 
wi«), or Khusru II., reigned as King of Pci-sia from A.i). 591 to 62S. 
In the course of his wars he took Jerusalem, and reduced Egypt, and 
a large part of northern Africa, extending for a time the bounds of 
the i^ersian empire to the /Egean and the Nile. Khusiu L, shr- 
named Naushirvin, or (more correctly) Anushlrv^ reigned from A.D. 
S 3 * 579 * His successful wars with the Romans, and his vigorous 

inlcraal administration captivated the Oriental imagination, and he is 
generally s|x}Ven of os Adil, or The Just, His name has become pro- 
V^ibSal, and to describe a superior as rivalling Nihi^hlrvan in justice 
is a commonplace of .flattery. The prophet Muhammad was bom 
during Ms teign, and was proud of the fact The ill^ expedition 
of HittritlrVin into India is discredited by the belt modem writers. 
Gibbon lulls the story of the wars belwec'n the Wo Khusrfls and 
the Roihaiis in his forty-sixth chapter, and a crtl^kai history of the 
' feigns of both Khusrii (Khosrau) I, and Khusra It; wUl b^ femnd in 
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astrologer, Araz Khushasp, that when he ascended the 
throne the moon was in the constellation of the Fish, and 
he gave orders to have two balls made of polished steel, 
which were to be called Kaukabas (planets),^ and mounted 
oniong poles. These two planets, with large fish made of 
gold, upon a third pole in the centre, were ordered to be 
carried in all regal processions immediately after the king, 
and before the prime minister, whose cortege always 
followed immediately after that of the king. The two 
kafikabas are now generally made of copper, and plated, 
and in the shape of a jar, instead of quite round as at 
first ; but the fish is still made of gold. Two planets are 
always considered necessary to one fish, and they are still 
carried in all processions between the prince and his prime 
minister. 

The court of this prince Khusru Parviz w'as celebrated 

Professor Rawlinson’s Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy (Lomloo, 
1876). European authors have, until recently, generally written the 
name Khusru in its Greek form as Chosroes, The name of Shlrin it 
also written Sira. 

\\ ith the name of Shirin and the rock of Bahistun the Persians 
have associated one uf those poetic romances so dear to the national 
genius. Ferhad, the most famous sculptor of his time, who wat very 
likely employed by Chosroes II. to execute these bas-reliefs, is said 
in the legend to have fallen madly in love with Shirin, and to have 
received a promise of her from the king, if he would cut through the 
rock of Behistun, and divert a stream to the Kermanshah plain. The 
lover set to work, and had all but completed his gigantic enterprise 
(of which the remains, however interpreted, are still to be seen), when 
he was falsely informed by an emissary from the king of his lady’s 
death. In despair he leaped from the rock, and was dashed to 
pieces. The legend of the unhappy lover is familiar throu^oul the 
East, and is used to explain many traces of rock-cutting or excavation 
as far cast as Beluchistan. ” (Persia and the Persian QmsHm^ by the 
Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. London, 1892 ; Vol I, p. 562, note. 
See also Malcolm’s History of Persia^ Vol. I, p. 129.) 

* in Arabic means “a star.” Steingass</Vrr^ Duiimttrf^ 

defines Kaukaba as “a polished steel ball suspended to a long poH and 
carried as an ensign before the king ; a star of gold, silver, or llniel, 
worn as ornament or sign of rank ; a concourse of pec^le % a rofal 
train, retinue, cavalcade; splendour.” 
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throughout the East for its splendour and magnificence ; 
and the chaste love of the poet Farhad for his beautiftil 
queen Shirfn is the theme of almost as many poems in the 
East as that of Petrarch*s for Laura is in the West NOh 
Sam§ni, who ascended the throne of Persia after the Sas- 
sanians,' ascertained that the moon was in the sign Leo at 
the time of his accession, and ordered that the gold head 
of a lion should thenceforward accompany the fishes, and 
the two balls, in all royal processions. The Persian ordef 
of knighthood is, therefore, that of the ¥ish, the Moon, 
and the Lion, and not the Lion and Sun, as generally sup- 
posed. The emperors of the house of Taimur in Hindu* 
Stan assumed the right of conferring the order upon all 
whom they pleased, and they conferred it upyon the great 
territorial sovereigns of the country without distinction as 
to religion. He only who inherits the sovereignty can 
wear the order, and I believe no prince would venture to 
wear or carry the order who was not generally reputed to 
have received the investiture from one of the emperors of 
Delhi.* 

* V'ezclegird HI. (Isdigerd), the last of the .Sassanians, was 
defeated in A.n. 641 at the battle of Nahavend by the Arab Noman, 
general of the Khalif Omar, and driven from his throne. The 
supremacy of the Kbalifs over Peisia lasted till a.d. 1258. The 
subordinate Sam&ni d) nasty ruled over Khurasan, Seistin, Balkh, 
and the countries of Trans-Oxiana in the tenth centur3^ Two 
of the princes of this line were named N uh, or Noah. The author 
prol>ably refers to the better known of the two, Amir Nub 11 . (Mal- 
colm, Hutory of Persia^ edition of 1829, Vol. I, pp, 158-166}. 

^ The poor old blind emperor, Shih Alam, when delivered from 
the Marithis in 1803 by Lord Lake, did all he could to show his 
gratitude by conferring on bis deliverer honours and titles, and among 
them the Mahl Maratib.*' The editor has been trable to discover 
the source of the author’s very improbable story of the ori^^n of the 
Persian order of knighthood. Malcolm, an excellent authority, gives 
the following very dilferent account Their sovereigns have, few 
many centuries, preserved as the peculiar arms of the country, « the 
sign or figure of Sol in the constellation of Leo ; and this device, f*. 
lion couchant and the sun rising at his back, has not only been 
sculptured upon their palaces^ and embroidered ufon their baimers,* 
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As I could not wait another day, it was determined that 
3 should return his visit in the afternoon ; and about four 
o’clock we set out upon our elephant, Lieutenant Thomas, 
Sarimant, and myself, attended by all my troopers and 
those of Sarimant. We had our silver-stick men with us ; 

but has been converted into an Order, which in the form of gold and 
silver medals, has hetn given to such as have distinguished themselves 
against the enemies of their country.* 

The causes which led to the sign of Sol in Leo becoming 
the arms of Persia cannot be distinctly tracer!, but there is reason to 
believe that the use of this syml)ol is not of ver)' great antiquity. VVe 
meet with it upon the coins of one of the Seljukian princes of 
Iconium ; and, when this family had been destroyed by Hulaku [a.D. 
1258], the grandson of Chengiz, that prince, or his successors, perhaps 
adopted this emblem as a trophy of their conquest, whence it has 
remained ever since among the most remarkable of the royal insignia. 
A learned friend, who has a valuable collection of Oriental coins, an<l 
whose information and opinion have enabled me to make this conjec- 
ture, believes that the emblematical representation of Sol in Leo was 
iirst adopted by Ghias-ud-din Kai Khusru bin Kaikobad, who began 
to reign A.H. 654, A.D. 1236, and died A«H. 642, A.D. 1244 ; and this 
emblem, he adds, is supposed to have reference either to Jiis own 
horoscope, or to that of his queen, who was a princess of Georgia. 

^ Hanway stales, Vol. I, p. 199, that over the gate which 
forms the entrance of the palace built by Shah Abbas the Great [A.D, 
1586 to 1628J at Ashraf, in Mazenderan, are “the arms of Persia, 
being a lion, and the sun rising behind it.” 

s. The emblem of the Lion and Sun is upon all the banners 
given to the regular corps of infantry lately formed. They are pre- 
sented to the regiments with great ceremony. A mullah, or priest, 
attends, and implores the divine blessing on them. 

Aote\ This order, with additional decorations, has been lately 
conferred upon several ministers and representatives of European 
Governments in alliance with Persia. 

Note The medals which have been struck with this symbol upm 
them have been chiefly given to the Persian oflkers and men of the 
regular Corps, who have distinguished themselves in the war with the 
Russians. An English othcer, who served with these troops, infoims 
me that those on whom these medals have been conferfed are vety 
proud of this distinction, and that all are extremely anximti to 
obtain them” (History of Persia^ ed. 1829, Vol 11 , p. 408). f 

In Mr. Cuirzon’s flgitre the lion is standing, not *** couehant,** $$ 
stated by M alcolm, and grasps a setmkar in his off fofe|iw, f 



INTERVIEW WITH THE RAJA 

but sliU all made a sony figure compared with the splaidid 
of the Rajl. We dismounted at ^e foot of the 
stairs leading to the Raja’s hall of audience, and were thei:e 
met by his two chief officers of state, who conducted us to 
the entrance of the hall, when we were received by the 
Raja himself, who led us up through two rows of chairs 
laid out exactly as mine^ had been in the morning. In 
front were assembled a party of native comedians, w^ho 
exhibited a few scenes of the insolence of office in the atten- 
dants of great men, and the obtrusive importunity of 
place-seekers, in a manner that pleased us much more than 
a dance would have done. Conversation was kept up very 
well, and the visit passed off without any feeling of ennui, 
or anything whatever to recollect with regret. The ladies 
looked at us from their apartments through gratings, and 
without our being able to see them ver>^ distinctly. We 
were anxious to see the tombs of the late Raja, the elder 
brother of the present, who lately died, and that of his 
son, which are in progress in a very fine garden outside the 
city v\allS| and, in consequence, we did not sit above 
half an hour. The Raj5 conducted us to the head of 
the stairs, and the same two officers attended us to the 
bottom, and mounted their horses, and attended us to the 
tombs. 

After the dust of the town raised by the immense crowed 
that attended us, and the ceremonies of the day, a walk in 
this beautiful garden was very agreeable, and I prolonged 
it till dark. The Raja had given orders to have all the 
cisterns filled during our stay, under the impression that w-e 
should wish to see the garden ; and, as soon as we entered, 
the jets d'eau poured into the air their little floods from a 
hundred mouths. Our old cicerone told us that, if we 
would take the old capital of Orchhl in our way, we 
might there see the thing in perfection, and amidst tlie 
deluges of the rains of SSwan and Bbadon (July and 
August) see the lightnir^ and hear the thunder. The 
RSjds of this, the oldest principality in B|indelkhand, were 
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all formerly buried or burned at the old capital of Orchhdy 
even after they had changed their residence to Tehri. 
These tombs over the ashes of the RSj§, his wife, and son, 
are the first that have been built at Tehri, where their 
posterity are all to repose in future. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


The KSja of OrchhS — Murder of his many Ministers. 

'Fhe present Raja, Mathura Das, succeeded his brother 
Bikramajit, who died in 1834. He had made over the 
government to his only son. Raja Bahadur, whom he 
almost adored ; but, the young man dying some years 
before him, the father resumed the reins of government, 
and held them till his death. He was a man of con- 
siderable capacity, but of a harsh and unscrupulous 
character. His son resembled him ; but the present 
Raja is a man of mild temper and disposition, though of 
weak intellect. The fate of the last three prime ministers 
will show the character of the Raja and his son, and the 
nature of their rule. 

The minister at the time the old man made over the 
reins of government to his son was Khanju Purohit^ 
Wishing to^get rid of him a few years after, this son, Raja 
Bahadur, employed Muhram Singh, one of his feudal 
RajpOt barons, to assassinate him. As a reward for this 
service he received the seals of office ; and the Raja con- 
fiscated all the property of the deceased, amounting to four 
lakhs of rupees,*^ and resumed the whole of the estates 
held by the family. 

The young Raja died soon after ; and his father, when 
he resumed the reins of government, wishing to remove 
the new minister, got him assassinated by Gambhir Singh, 

^ A pttfc^it is a Brahman, who is a family prksu 

* Four hundred thousand rupees, worth at that time more than forty 
thousand pounds sterling« 
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another feudal Rajput baron, who, as his reward, received in 
his turn the seals of office. This man was a most atro- 
cious villain, and employed the public establishments of his 
chief to plunder travellers on the high road. In 1833 his 
followers robbed four men, who were carrying treasure to 
the amount of ten thousand rupees from SSgar to Jhlnsi 
through Tehri, and intended to n^urder them ; but, by the 
sagacity of one of the party, and a lucky accident, they 
escaped, made their way back to Sagar, and complained to 
the magistrate.^ The* minister discovered the nature of 
their burdens as they lodged at Tehri on their w^ay, and 
sent after them a party of soldiers, with orders to put them 
in the bed of a rivulet that separated the territory of Orchha 
from that of the Jhansi Raja. One of the treasure party 
discovered their object ; and, on reaching the bank of the 
rivulet in a deep grass jungle, he threw down his bundle, 
dashed unperceived through the grass, and reached a party 
of travellers w'hom he saw ascending a hill about half a 
mile in advance. The myrmidons of the minister, w'hiMt 
they found that one had escaped, were afraid to murder the 
others, but took their treasure. In spite of great obstacles, 
and with much danger to the families of three of those 
men, who resided in the capital of Tehri, the magistrate of 
Sagar brought the crime home to the minister, and the 
Raja, anxious to avail himself of the occasiOil to fill his 
coffers, got him assassinated. I'he RSja was then about 
eighty years of age, and his minister was a strong, athletfC, 
and brave man. One morning while he vras sitting with 
him in private conversation, the former pretended a wish to 
drink some of the water in w^hich his household god hid 
been washed (the ‘ chandan mirt and begged the mtntater 

* The magistrate was the author. . 

* “That ^ in author’s text. - : 

* The water of the Ganges, with which the image of thegod Vlillili 
has been washed, is considered a very holy draught* fit lor princes. 
That with which the image of the god Siva, alias Midildio, is washed 
ipttst not be drunk* The popular belief is ''that tn a dispute iMUweeu 
him and his wife, PSrvatf, alias Kill, the cursed' 
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to go aOd fetch it from the {^ce where it stood by the side 
of the idol in the court of the palace. As a mail cannot 
take ht$ sword before the idol, the minister put it down, as 
the Rljt knew he would, and going to the idol, prostrated 
himself befcu^e it preparatory to taking away the water. In 
that state he was cut down by Bihlri,‘ another feudal 
RajpUt baron, who aspired to the seals, and some of his 
friends, who had been placed there on purpose by the 
Raja. He obtained the seals by his service, and, as he was 
allowed to place one brother in command of the forces, 
and to make another chamberlain, he hoped to retain them 
longer than any of his predecessors had done (rambhir 
Singh^s brother, Jhujhar Singh, and the husband of his 
sister, hearing of his murder, made off, but were soon 
pursued and put to death. The widows were all three 
put into prison, and all the property and estates were con- 
fiscated. The moveable property amounted to three lakhs 
of rupees.® The RSja lx)asted to the (rovemor-Generars 
representative in Bund^lkhand of this act of retributive 
justice, a»^d pretended that it was executed merely as a 
punishment for the robbery ; but it was with infinite diffi- 

thenceforward dare to drink of the water that flowed over his images 
on earth. The river Ganges is supposed to flow from the top-knot of 
Siva's head, and no one would drink of it after this cur^e, were it not 
that the sacred stream is supposeii to come first from the luel of 
Vishnu, the Preserver. All the little images of .Siva, that are made 
out of stones taken from the bed of the Nerlmdda river, are supposed 
to be absolved from this curse, and water thrown upon /Arm can be 
drunk with impunity. [W. H. S.] The natural emblems of Siva, 
the quarts; pebbles found in the Nerbudda, have already 

been referred to in the note to Chapter XIX. an/r, p. 148. In the.Manithi 
country the ‘‘household gods generally comprise five sacred symbols, 
namely, the s^aiTdma stone of Vishnu, the of Siva, a 

metaUic stone representing the female principle in nature (Sakit), a 
crystal representing the sun, and a red sto<WTQipreMtiog Ganesh, the 
removes^ of obstacles. The details of the Utesome ritual observed in 
the wmAip of these objects occupy pages 412 to 416 of Monier 
WEIianuf Thought tmd JJ/i m Imhti, 

X in author*! text • 

* Then worth more than thirty thousand pounds sterling* 
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culty the merchants could recover from him any share of 
the plundered property out of that confiscated. The RSja 
alleged that, according to our ruks^ the chief within wh6se 
boundary the robbery might have been committed, was 
obliged to make good the property. On inspection, it was 
found that the robbery was perpetrated upon the very 
boundary line, and “ in spite of pride, in erring reason^s 
spite,” the Jhansi Raja was made to pay one-half of the 
plundered treasure. 

The old Raja, Bikramajit, died in June, 1834 ; and, 
though his death had been some time expected, he no 
sooner breathed his last than charges of *dinai,* slow 
poison, were got up, as usual, in the zenana (seraglio). 

Here the widow of Raja Bahadur, a violent and 
sanguinary woman, was supreme ; and she persuaded the 
present Raja, a weak old man, to take advantage of the 
funeral ceremonies to avenge the death of his brother He 
did so ; and Bihari, and his three brothers, with alx)ve fifty 
of his relations, were murdered. The widows of the four 
brothers were the only members of all the families left 
alive. One of them had a son four months old ; another 
one of two years ; the four brothers had no other children. 
Immediately after the death of their husbands, the two 
children were snatched from their mothers' breasts, and 
threatened with instant death unless their mothers pointed 
out all their ornaments and other property. They did so ; 
and the spoilers having got from them property to the 
amount of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, and 
been assured that there was no more, threw the children 
over the high wall, by which they were dashed to pieces. 
The poor widows were tendered as wives to four swee|^rs, 
the lowest of all low castes ; but the tribe of sweepers would 
not suffer any of its members to take the widows of men 
of such high caste and station as wives, notwithstanding 
the tempting offer of five hundred rupees as a present, and 
a village in rent-free tenure. * I secured a promise while 
^ On the customs of the sweeper caste, see Chapter VIII, p. 55. 
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at Tehr! that these poor widows should be provided for, as 
they had, up to t^t time, been preserved by the good 
feeling of a little community of the lowest of castes, on 
whom they Imd been bestowed as a punishment worse than 
death, inasmuch as it would disgrace the whole class to 
which they belonged, the Parihar Rajputs. ‘ 

Tehri is a wretched town, without one respectable dwell- 
ing-house tenanted beyond the palace, or one merchant, 
or even shopkeeper of capital and credit. There are some 
tolerable houses unoccupied and in ruins ; and there are a 
few neat temples built as tombs, or cenotaphs, in or around 
the city, if city it can be called. The stables and accom- 
modations for all public establishments seem to be all in 
the same ruinous state as the dwelling-houses. The 
revenues of the state are spent in feeding Brahmans and 
religious mendicants of all kinds ; and in such idle 
ceremonies as those at which the R5j5 and all his court 
have just been assisting — ceremonies which concentrate for 
a few days the most useless of the people of India, the 
devotee followers (BairSgls) of the god Vishnu, and tend 
to no purpose, either useful or ornamental, to the state or 
to the people. 

This marriage of a stone to a shrud^ which takes place 
every year, is supposed to cost the R5ja, at the most 
moderate estimate, three lakhs of rupees a year, or one 
fourth of his annual revenue.* Thfe highest officers of 
which his government is composed receive small beggarly 
salaries, hardly more than sufficient for their subsistence ; 
and the money they make by indirect means they dare not 
spend like gentlemen, lest the RSja might be tempted to 
take their lives in order to get hold of it. All his feudal 
barons are of the same tribe as himself, that is, Rajputs ; 

* The Parihars were the rulers of BundSlkhand before the Chaud€l9» 
The chief of Uchhahara belongs to this clan. 

* Wealthy Hindoos, throughout India, spend wioney in the same 
-ceremonies of marrying the stone to the shrub, [W. H. S.] Three lakhs 
•of rupees were then worth thirty thousaud pounds sterling or more. 
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khatid, the Bagh6las in Baghelkhand, or Riwa, the Kachh- 
wihSs, the Sakarwars, and others along the Chambal river, 
and throughout all parts of India.’ 

These classes have never learnt anything, or considered 
anything worth learning, but the use of the sword ; and a 
Rajput chief, next to leading a gang of his own on great 
enterprises, delights in nothing so much as having a gang 
or two under his patronage for little ones. 

There is hardly a single chief of the Hindoo military 
class in the Bundelkhand or Cwalior territories, who does 
not keep a gang of robbers of some kind or other, and con- 
sider it as a very valuable and legitimate source of revenue ; 
or who would not embrace with cordiality the leader of a 
gang of assassins by profession who should bring him home 
from every expedition a good horse, a good sword, or a 
valuable pair of shawls, taken from their victims. It is 
much the same in the kingdom of Oudh, where the lands 
are for the most part held by the same Hindoo military 
classes, who are in a continual state of war with each other, 
or with the government authorities. Three-fourths of the 
recruits for native infantry regiments are from this class of 
military agriculturists of Oudh, who have been trained up 
in this school of contest ; and many of the lads, when they 
enter our ranks, are found to have marks of the cold steel 
upon their persons. A braver .set of men is hardly any- 
where to be found ; or one trained up with finer feelings of 
devotion towards the power whose salt they eat.® A good 

' For elaborate comparisons between the Rajput policy and the 
feudal system of Europe Tod^s Riijasthan may be consulted. The 
parallel is not really so close as it appears to be at first ^ht. In some 
respects the organization of the Highland clans U more similar to that 
of the Rajputs than the feudal system is. The Chambal river rises in 
Malwa, and, after a course of some five hundred and seventy miles, 
falls into the Jumna forty miles below Etawa. The statement in the 
text concerning the succession of clans is confused. The ruling family 
of Riwa still belongs to the Baghel clan. The MahilrSja of Jaipur 
(Jeypore) is a Kachchhwaha. 

* The barbarous habit of alliance and connivance with robber*gai^ 
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many of the other fourth of the recruits for our native infantry 
are drawn from among the Ujaini Rajputs, or RajpQts from 
Ujain,^ who were established many generations ago in the 
same manner at Bhojpur on the bank of the Ganges.* 

is by no means confined to RSjput nobles and landholders. Men of 
all creeds and castes yield to the temptation, and magistrates are 
sometimes startled to find that Honorary Magistrates, Members of 
District Boards, and others of apparently the highest respectability, 
are the abettors and secret organizers of robber bands. A recent 
example of this fact was discovered in the Meerut and Muzaffarpagar 
districts of the North-Western Provinces in 1890 and 1891. In this 
case the wealthy supporters of the banditti were Jats and Muham* 
tnadans. 

The unfortunate condition of Oudh previous to the annexation is 
vividly described in the author’s Journey through the Kingdotn of 
Oude. Some districts of the kingdom, especially Hardoi, are still 
tainted by the old lawlessness. 

The remarks on the fine feelings of devotion shown by the sepojrs 
must now be read in the light of the events of the mutiny. Since that 
time the anny has been reorganized, and depends much less on Oudh 
for its recruits than it did in the author’s day. 

^ Ujain (Ujjain, Oojeyn) is a very ancient city, on the river Sipra, 
in Malwa, in the dominions of Sindhia, the chief of Gwalior. 

* Bhaj[>ore in the author’s text The town referred to may be 
Bhojpur in the Shahabad district. The name is common. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Corn Dealers — Scarcities — Famines in India. 

. Near Tehri we saw the people irrigating a field of wheat 
from a tank by means of a canoe, in a mode quite new to 
me. The surface of the water was about three feet below 
that of the field to be watered. The inner end of the 
canoe was open, and placed to the mouth of a gutter lead- 
ing into the wheat-field. The outer end was closed, and 
suspended by a rope to the outer end of a pole, which was 
again suspended to cross-bars. On the inner end of this 
pole was fixed a weight of stones sufficient to raise the 
canoe when filled with water ; and at the outer end stood 
five men, who pulled down and sank the canoe into the 
water as often as it was raised by the stones, and emptied 
into the gutter. The canoe was more curved at the outer 
end than ordinary canoes are, and seemed to have been 
made for the purpose. The lands round the town generally 
were watered by the Persian wheel ; but, where it [scil, the 
water] is near, the surface, this \scil, the canoe arrange- 
ment] I should think a better method.* 

On the loth® we came on to the village of Bilgai, twelve 
miles over a bad soil, badly cultivated ; the hard syenitic 

* Irrigation by means of a ** dug out ** canoe used as a lever is 
commonly practised in many parts of the country. The author gives 
a rough sketch, which is not worth reproduction. The Persian wheel 
is suitable for use in wide-mouthed wells. It may be described as a 
mill-wheel with buckets on the circumference, which ai« filled and 
emptied as the wheel revolves. It is worked by bullock power acting 
on a rude cog-wheel. 

® December, 1835. 
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rock rising either above or near to the surface all the way 
— in some places abruptly, in small hills, decomposing into 
large rounded boulders — in others slightly and gently, like 
the backs of whales in the ocean — in others, the whole 
surface of the Country resembled veiy much the face of the 
sea, not after, but really in, a storm, full of waves of all 
sizes, contending with each other “ in most admired dis- 
order.” After the dust of Tehri, and the fatiguing cere- 
monies of its court, the quiet morning I spent in this 
secluded spot under the shade of some beautiful trees, with 
the surviving canary singing, my boy playing, and my wife 
sleeping off the fatigues of her journey, was to me most 
delightful. Henry was extremely ill when we left Jubbul- 
pore; but the change of air, and all the other changes 
incident to a march, have restored him to health. 

During the scarcity of 1833 hundred people died of 
starvation in this village alone ;* and were all thrown into 
one large well, which has, of course, ever since remained 
closed. Autumn crops chiefly are cultivated ; and they 
depend entirely on the sky for w^ater, vrhile the poor people 
of the village depend upon the returns of a single season 
for subsistence during the whole year. They lingefed on 
in the hope of aid from above till the greater part had 
become too weak from want of food to emigrate. The 
RSja gave half-a-crown to every family f but this served 
merely to kindle their hopes of more, and to prolong their 
misery. I'ill the people have a better government they 
can never be secure from frequent returns of similar 
calamities. Such security must depend upon a greater 
variety of crops, and better means of irrigation ; better 
roads to bring supplies over from distant parts which haye 
not suffered from the same calamities ; and greater means 

* A.n. 1833 corresponds to the year iSgoof the Vikrama Samvat^ 
0T era, current In Bundelkhand. Some years ago the editor found 
this great famine still remembered as that of the year *90. 

^ Half-a-crown seems to be used in this passage a synonym for 
. the rupee, now (1893) worth less than half the half-crdwn. 
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in reserve of paying for such supplies when brought — 
things that can never be hoped for under a government 
like this, which allows no man the free enjoyment of 
property. 

Close to the village a large wall has been made to unite 
two small hills, and form a small lake ; but the wall is 
formed of the rounded boulders of the syenitic rock without 
cement, and does not retain the water. The land which was 
to have formed the bed of the lake is all in tillage ; and I 
had some conversation with the man who cultivated it. 
He told me that the wall had been built with the money of 
sin, and not the money of /ie/j' {pap ke paisa se, tm pun 
ke paisa se hand), that the man who built it must have 
laid out his money with a worldly, and not a religious mind 
{ntyai) \ that on such occasions men generally assembled 
Brahmans and other deserving people, and fed and clothed 
them, and thereby consecrated a great w’ork, and made it 
acceptable to God, and he had heard from his ancestors 
that the man who had built this w-all had failed to do this ; 
that the construction could never, of course, ansvrer the 
purpose for which it was intended — and that the builder’s 
name had actually been forgotten, and the work did him 
no good either in this world or the next. This village, 
which a year or tw^o ago was large and populous, is now 
reduced to two wretched huts inhabited by two very 
miserable families. 

Bundelkhand suffers more often and more severely from 
the want of seasonable showers of rain than any other [>art 
of India ; w^hile the province of M^lwa, which adjoins it on 
the west and south, hardly ever suffers at all.^ There is a 

* Bundelkhand seems to be the meeting place of the cast and west 
monsoons, and the moist current is, in consequence, often feeble and 
variable. The country suffeied again from famine in i86i and 1877, 
but not so severely as in 1833. In northern Bundelkhand a canal 
from the Betwa river has l)een constructed, but is of only very limited 
use. The peculiarities of the soil and climate forbid the wide exton* 
sion of irrigation. For the prevention of acute famine in this region 
the chief reliance must be on improved communications. The cmxAXf 
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couplet, which, like all other good couplets on rural 
subjects, is attributed to Sahd^o [Sahadeva], one of the five 
demigod brothers of the MahabhSrata, to this effect : — 
“ If you hear not the thunder on such a night, you, father, 
go to Malwa, I to Guzer5t ; ” — that is, there will be no 
rain, and we must seek subsistence where rains never fail, 
and the harvests are secure. 

The province of Mitlw^a is well studded with hills and 
groves of fine trees, which intercept the clouds as they are 
wafted by the prevailing westerly winds, from the Gulf of 
Cambay to the valley of the Ganges, and make them drop 
their contents upon a soil of great natural ix)vvers, formed 
chiefly from the detritus of the decomposing basaltic rocks, 
which cap and intersect these hills. ‘ 

During the famine of 1833, as on all similar occasions, 
grain of every kind, attracted by high prices, flowed up in 
large streams from this favoured province tow^ards Bundel- 
khand ; and the population of Bundelkhand, as usual in 
such times of dearth and scarcity, flowed off towards 
M*ilwa ngainst the stream of supply, under the assurance 
that the nearer they got to the source, the greater would 
be their chance of employment and subsistence. Every 
village had its numbers of the dead and the dying ; and 
the roads were all strewed with them ; but they were mostly 
concentrated upon the great towns and civil and military 
stations, where subscriptions w^ere open[ed] for their 
support, by both the European and native communities. 
The funds arising from these subscriptions lasted till the 
r«iins had set fairly in, w'hen all able-bodied persons could 
easily find employment in tillage among the agricultural 
communities of villages around. After the rains have 

has recently been opened up by the Indian Midland and other 
railways. 

* The influence of trees on climate is undoubted, but the author in 
this passage probably ascribes too much power to the groves of 
MSiwa. On the formation of the black soil see note to Chapter XIV, 
ante, p. 114. 
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fairly set in, the sick and helpless only should be kept 
concentrated upon large towns and stations, where little or 
no employment is to be found ; for the oldest and youngest 
of those who are able to work can then easily find employ- 
ment in weeding the cotton, rice, sugar-cane, and other 
fields under autumn crops, and in preparing the lands for 
the reception of the wheat, gram,* and other spring seeds ; 
and get advances from the farmers, agricultural capitalists,* 
and other members of the village communities, who are all 
glad to share their superfluities with the distressed, and to 
p»y liberally for the little service they are able to give in 
return. 

It is very unwise to give from such funds what may be 
considered a full rate of subsistence to able-bodied persons, 
as it tends to keep concentrated upon such points vast 
numbers who would otherwise be scattered over the surface 
of the countr}^ among the village communities, who would 
be glad to advance them stock and the means of subsistence 
upon the pledge of their future services when the season of 
tillage commences. The rate of subsistence should alwaj'S 
be something less than what the able-bodied person usually 
consumes, and can get for his labour in the field. For the 
sick and feeble this rate will be enough, and the healthy 
and able-bodied, with unimpaired appetites, will sedk 
a greater rate by the offer of their services among the 
farmers and cultivators of the surrounding countr}^ By 
this precaution, the mass of suffering will be gradually 
diffused over the country, so as best to receive what the 
country can afford to give for its reliefc As soon as the 
rains set in, all the able-bodied men, women, and children, 

* The word in the author's text is ** grain,** which is a mispritlt for 

“gram” arieiinunt), a pulse, also known as chick-pa^ Hid 

very largely grown in Bundclkhand. “ Gram ” is a corruption cd* the 
Portuguese w ord for grain, and, like many other Portuguese words, has 
passed into the speech of Anglo-Indians. 

* “ Agricultui^ capitalist ** b a rather large phrase for the huaible 
village money-lender, whose transactions are estially on a vety sfoel l 
scale. 
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should be sent off with each a good blanket, and a rupee 
or two, as the funds can afford, to last them till they can 
engage themselves with the farmers. Not a farthing after 
that day should be given out, except to the feeble and sick, 
who may be considered as hospital patients.^ 

At large places, where the greater numbers are concen- 
trated, the scene becomes exceedingly distressing, for, in 
spite of the best dispositions and greatest efforts on the 
part of government and its officers, and the European and 
native communities, thousands commonly die of starvation. 
At S5gar, mothers, as they lay in the streets unable to walk, 
were seen holding up their infants, and imploring the passing 
stranger to take them in slavery, that they might at least 
live — hundreds were seen creeping into gardens, court- 
yards, and old ruins, concealing themselves under shrubs, 
grass, mats, or straw, where they might die quietly, W'ithout 
having their bodies torn by birds and beasts before the 
breath had left them. Respectable families, who left home 
in search of the favoured land of Malwa, while yet a little 
property remained, finding all exhausted, took opium 
rather than beg, and husband, wife, and children died in 
each other’s arms. Still more of such families lingered on 
in hope till all had been expended ; then shut their doors, 
took poison and died all together, rather than expose their 
misery, and submit to the degradation of begging. All 
these things I have m)^elf known and seen ; and, in the 
midst of these and a hundred other harrowing scenes which 
present themselves on such occasions, the European cannot 
fail to remark the patient resignation with which the poor 
people submit to their fate ; and the absence of almost all 
those revolting acts which have characterized the famines 
of which he has read in other countries — such as the living 

* The author’s advice on the subject of famine lelief is weighty and 
]>erfectly sound. It is in accordance with the policy recently 
formulated by the Government of India in the Famine Relief Code, 
the provWons of which arc baaed on the report of the Famiiie 
Commission which followed the terrible Madras famine of 1877. 
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feeding on the dead, and mothers devouring their own 
children. No such things are witnessed in Indian famines 
here all who suffer attribute the disaster to its real cause, 
the want of rain in due season ; and indulge in no feelings 
of hatred against their rulers, superiors, or more fortunate 
equals in society, who happen to live beyond the range of 
such calamities. They gratefully receive the superfluities 
which the more favoured are always found ready to share 
with the afflicted in India; and, though their sufferings 
often subdue the strongest of all pride, the pride of caste, 
they rarely ever drive the people to acts of violence. The 
stream of emigration, guided as it always is by that of the 
agricultural produce flowing in from the more favoured 
countries, must necessarily concentrate upon the communi- 
ties along the line it takes a greater number of people than 
they have the means of relieving, however benevolent their 
dispositions ; and I must say that I have never either seen 
or read of a nobler spirit than seems to animate all classes 
of these communities in India on such distressing occa 
sions. 

In such seasons of distress, we often, in India, hear of 
very injudicious interference with grain dealers on the part 
of civil and military authorities, who contrive to persuade 
themselves that the interest of these corn-dealers, instead 
of being in accordance with the interests of the people, 
are entirely opposed to them ; and conclude that, whenever 
grain becomes dear, they have a right to make them open 
their granaries, and sell their grain at such price as they, 
in their wisdom^ may deem reasonable. If they cannot 
make them do this by persuasion, fine, or imprisonment, 

* This statement is too general. Some examples of the horrors 
alluded to are recorded to have occurred in Indian famines. Cases of 
cannibalism occurred during the Madras famine of 1877. But it ts quite 
true that horrors of the kind are very rare in India, and the author’s 
praise of the patient resignation of the people is fully justified. An 
admirable summary of the history of Indian famines will be found in 
the articles ** Famines” and “Food” in Balfour’s Cydo^dic^ 3rd 
edition. 
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they cause their pits to be opened by their own soldiers or 
native officers, and the grain to be sold at an arbitrary price. 
If, in a hundred pits thus opened, they find one in which 
the corn happens to be damaged by damp, they come to 
the sage conclusion that the proprietors must be what they 
have all along supposed them to be, and treated as such — the 
common enemies of mankind — who, blind alike to their own 
interests and those of the people, purchase up the super- 
abundance of seasons of plenty, not to sell it again in 
seasons of scarcity, but to destroy it ; and that the whole 
of the grain in the other ninety-nine pits, but for their 
timely interference^ must have inevitably shared the same 
fate.* 

During the season here mentioned, grain had become 
very dear at Sagar, from the unusual demand in Bundel- 
khand and other districts to the north. As usual, supplies 
of land produce flowed up from the Nerbudda districts 
along the great roads to the east and west of the city ; but 
the military authorities in the cantonments would not be 
persuaded out of their dread of a famine. There were 
three regiments of infantry, a corps of cavalr)^, and two 
companies of artillery, cantoned at that time at Sagar. 
They were a mile from the city, and the grain for their 
supply was exempted from town duties to which that for 
the city was liable. The people in cantonments got their 
supply, in consequence, a good deal cheaper than the 
people in the city got theirs ; and none but persons belong- 
ing bon A fide to the cantonments were ever allowed to pur- 
chase grain within them. When the dread of famine 
began, the commissariat officer, Major Gregor)^, apprehended 
that he might not be permitted to have recourse to the 
markets of the city in times of scarcity, since the people 
of the city had not been suffered to have recourse to those 
of the cantonments in times of plenty ; but he was told by 

* No European officer, military or civil, could i^w venture to adopt 
such arbitrary measures. In a Native State they might very probably 
be enforced. 
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the magistrate to purchase as much as he liked, since he 
considered every man as free to sell his grain as his cloth, 
or pots and pans, to whom he chose.* He added that he 
did not share in the fears of the military authorities — that 
he had no apprehension whatever of a famine, or when 
prices rose high enough, they would be sure to divert away 
into the city, from the streams then flowing up from the 
valley of the Nerbudda and the districts of Malwa towards 
Bundelkhand, a supply of grain sufficient for all. 

This new demand upon the city increased rapidly the 
price of grain, and augmented the alarm of the people, 
who began to urge the magistrate to listen to their prayers, 
and coerce the sordid corn-dealers, who had, no doubt, 
numerous pits yet unopened. The alarm became still greater 
in the cantonments, >vherethe commanding officer attributed 
all the evil to the inefficiency of the commissariat and the 
villany of the corn-dealers ; and Major Gregory was in 
dread of being torn to pieces by the soldier)\ Only one 
day’s supply was left in the cantonment bazaars— the troops 
had become clamorous almost to a state of mutiny— the 
people of the town began to rush in upon every supply that 
w'as offered for sale ; and those who had grain to dispose of 
could no longer venture to expose it. The magistrate was 
hard-pressed on all sides to have recourse to the old salu* 
tary method of searching for and forcibly opening the grain 
pits, and selling the contents at such price as might appear 
reasonable. The kotwal" of the towm declared that the 
lives of his police would be no longer safe unless this great 
and never-failing remedy, which had now unhappily been 
too long deferred, were immediately adopted* 

. The magistrate, who had already taken every other 
means of declaring his resolution never to suffer any man’s 
granary to be forcibly opened, now issued “a formal procla- 

* “ The magistrate ” was the author himself 

* The chief police officer of a town. In the modem reofgafii 2 ed 
system he always holds the rank either of Inspector or Sub-1 nspectoi. 
Under native governments he was a more important official* 
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mation^ pledging himself to see that such granaries should 
be as much respected as any other property in the city — 
that every man might keep his grain and expose it for sale, 
wherever and whenever he pleased ; and expressing a hope 
that, as the people knew him too well not to feel assured 
that his word thus solemnly pledged would never be broken, 
he trusted they would sell what stores they had, and apply 
themselves without apprehension to the collecting of more. 

This proclamation he showed to Major Gregory, assuring 
him that no degree of distress or clamour among the people 
of the city or the cantonments should ever make him vio- 
late the pledge therein given to the corn-dealers ; and that 
he was prepared to risk his situation and reputation as a 
public officer upon the result. After issuing this proclama- 
tion about noon,hehad his police establishmentsaugmented, 
and so placed and employed as to give to the people entire 
confidence in the assurances conveyed in it. The grain- 
dealers, no longer apprehensive of danger, opened their 
pits of grain, and sent off all their available means to bring 
in more. In the morning the bazaars were all supplied, and 
every man who had money could buy as much as he pleased 
The troops got as much as they required from the city. 
Major Gregory was astonished and delighted. The colonel, 
a fine old soldier from the banks of the Indus, who had 
commanded a corps of horse under the former government, 
came to the magistrate in amazement; every shop had 
become full of grain as if by supernatural agency. 

** Kdk ddmt kl akl kahdn ialak chalegl ? ” said he. 
** How little could a black man’s wisdom serve him in such 
an emergency?” 

There was little wisdom in all this ; but there was a firm 
reliance upon the truth of the general principle which 
should guide all public officers on such occasions. The 
magistrate judged that there were a great many pits of grain 
in the town known only to their own proprietors, who were 
afraid to open them, or get more grain, while there was a 
chance of the civil authorities yielding to the clamours of 
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the people and the anxiety of the officers commanding the 
troops ; and that he had only to remove these fears, by 
offering a solemn pledge, and manifesting the means and 
the will to abide by it, in order to induce the proprietors, 
not only to sell what they had, but to apply all their means 
to the collecting of more. But it is a singular fact that 
almost all the officers of the cantonments thought the 
conduct of the magistrate in refusing to have the grain pits 
opened under such pressing circumstances extremely 
reprehensible. 

Had he done so, he might have given the people of the 
city and the cantonments the supply at hand ; but the 
injury done to the corn-dealers by so very unwise a 
measure would have recoiled upon the public, since every 
one would have been discouraged from exerting himself to 
renew the supply, and from laying up stores to meet similar 
necessities in future. By acting as he did, he not only 
secured for the public the best exertions of all the existing 
corn-dealers of the place, but actually converted for the 
time a great many to that trade from other employments, 
or from idleness. A great many families, who had never 
traded before, employed their means in bringing a supply 
of grain, and converted their dwellings into corn shops, 
induced by the high profits and assurance of protection. 
During the time when he was most pressed the magistrate 
received a letter from Captain Robinson, who was in charge 
of the bazaars at Elichpur in the Hyderabad territory,* 
where the dearth had become even more felt than at S^gar, 
requesting to know what measures had been adopted to 
regulate the price, and secure the supply of grain for the 
city and cantonments at Sagar, since no good seemed to 
result from those hitherto pursued at Elichpur. He told 
him in reply that these things had hitherto been regulated 

* Elichpur is in Berar, otherwise known as the Assigned Districts, a 
territory made over in Lord DaIhousie*s time to British administration 
to defray the cost of the armed force called the Hyderabad Contingent 
A cantonment of this force is at Elichpur. 
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at SSlgar as he thought “ they ought to be regulated every- 
where else, by being left entirely to the discretion of the 
corn-dealers themselves, whose self-interest will always 
prompt them to have a sufficient supply, as long as they 
may feel secure of being permitted to do what they please 
with what they collect. The commanding officer, in his 
anxiety to secure food for the people, had hitherto been 
continually interfering to coerce sales and regulate prices, 
and continually aggravating the evils of the dearth by so 
doing.” On the receipt of the S^gar magistrate's letter a 
different course was adopted ; the same assurances were 
given to the corn-dealers, the same ability and inclination 
to enforce them manifested, and the same result followed. 
The people and the troops were steadily supplied ; and all 
were astonished that so very simple a remedy had not 
before been thought of. 

The ignorance of the first principles of political economy 
among European gentlemen of otherwise first-rate educa- 
tion and abilities in India is quite lamentable, for there are 
really few public officers, even in the army, who are not 
occasionally liable to be placed in the situations where they 
may, by false measure.s, arising out of such ignorance, 
aggravate the evils of dearth among great bodies of their 
fellow-men. A soldier may, however, find some excuse for 
such ignorance, because a knowledge of these principles is 
not generally considered to form any indispensable part of 
a soldier's education ; but no excuse can be admitted for a 
civil functionary who is so ignorant, since a thorough 
acquaintance with the principles of political economy must 
be, and, indeed, always is considered as an essential branch 
of that knowledge which is to fit him for public employ- 
ment in India.^ 

In India unfavourable seasons produce much more 
disastrous consequences than in Europe. In England not 

* Political Economy has long been a compulsory subject for the 
selected candidates for the covenanted Indian Civil Service ; but the 
latest rules (1892) leave its study optional. 
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mo]pe than one-fourth of the popuhtion derive their 
incomes from the cultivation of the lands around them. 
Three-fourths of the people have incomes independent of 
the annual returns from those lands ; and with these 
incomes they can purchase agricultural produce from other 
lands when the crops upon them fail. The farmers, who 
form so large a portion of the fourth class, have stock 
equal in value to four times the amount of the annual 
tent of their lands. They have also a great variety of 
crops ; and it is very rare that more than one or two 
of them fail, or are considerably affected, the same 
season. If they fail in one district or province, the 
deficiency is very easily supi)lied to a people who have 
equivalents to give for the produce of another. The 
sea, navigable rivers, fine roads, all are open and ready 
at all times for the transport of the superabundance 
of one-quarter to supply the deficiencies of another. 
In India, the reverse of all this is unhappily to be 
found; more than three-fourths of the whole population 
are engaged in the cultivation of the land, and depend 
upon its annual returns for subsistence.^ The farmers and 
cultivators have none of their stock equal in value to more 
than half the amount of the annual rent of their landsi^ 
They have a great variety of crops ; but all are exposed to 
the same accidents, and commonly fail at the same time. 
The autumn crops are sown in June and July, and ripen in 
October and November ; and, if seasonable showers do not 
fall during July, August, and September, all fail. The 
spring crops are sown in October and November, and 
ripen in March; and, if seasonable showers do not happen 
to fall during December or January, all, save what are 

* Tlie census of 1891 shows that about 70 per cent of the aS/ 
millions inhabiting India are supported by the cultivation of tihe soil 
and the care of cattle. 

* This proposition does not apply fully to Northern India at the 
present day. The amount of capital invested is small, bat not qo}t« 
so small as is stated in the text. 
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province, the people have few equivalents to offer for a 
supply of land produce from any other. Their roads ate 
scarcely anywhere passable for wheeled carriages at arry 
season, and nowhere at all seasons — have nowhere a 
navigable canal, and.only in one line a navigable river. 

Their land produce is conveyed upon the backs of 
bullocks, that move at the rate of six or eight miles a day, 
and add one hundred per cent to the cost of every hundred 
miles they carry it in the best seasons, and more than two 
hundred in the worst.* What in Europe is felt merely as a 
dearth, becomes in India, under all these disadvantages, a 
scarcity, and what is there a scarcity', becomes here a famine. 
Tens of thousands die here of starvation, under calamities 
of season, .which in Europe w^ould involve little of suffering 
to any clas.s. Here man does everything, and he must have 
his daily food or starve. In England machinery does more 
than three-fourths of the collective work of society in 

^ Tht* tknes of harvest vary slightly with the latitude, being later 
towards the north. The cold weather rains of December and January 
are very variable and uncertain, and rarely last more than a few days. 
The spring crops depend largely on the heavy dews which occur during 
the cold season. 

• During the sixty years which have elapsed since the famine of 1833, 
great changes have taken place in India, and many of the author’s 
remarks are only partially applicable to the present time. The great 
canals, above all, the wonderful Ganges Canal, have protected 
immense areas of Northern India from the possibilii^ of absolute 
famine, and Southern India has also been to a considerable, though 
less, extent, protected by similar works. A few new staples, of which 
potatoes are the most important, have been introduced. The whole 
system of distribution has been revolutionized by the development of 
railways, metalled roads, wheeled carriages, telegraphs, and navigable 
canals* Carriage on the bocks of animals, whether bullocks, camels, 
or donkeys, now plays a very subordinate part in the distribution of 
agricultural produce* Prices are, in great measure, dependent bn 
the rates prevailing in Liverpool, Odessa, and Chi^o. Food grains 
now stand ordhmrily at pricea which, in the au^or’s lim^ would 
^ave been reckoned famine rates* The changes yvhich have taken 
place in England are too familiar to need comment 

VOL L n 
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the production, preparation, and distribution of man’s 
physical enjoyments, and it stands in no need of this 
daily food to sustain its powers ; they are independent of 
the seasons ; the water, fire, air, and other elemental 
powers which they require to render them subservient to 
our use are always available in abundance. 

This machinery is the great assistant of the present 
generation, provided for us by the wisdom and industry 
of the past ; wanting no food itself, it can always provide 
its proprietors with the means of purchasing what they 
require from other countries, when the harvests of their 
own fail. When calamities of season deprive men of 
employment for a time in tillage, they can, in England, 
commonly find it in other branches of industry, because 
agricultural industry forms so small a portion of the 
collective industry of the nation ; and because every man 
can, without prejudice to his status in society, take to what 
branch of industry he pleases. But, when these calami- 
ties of season throw men out of employment in tillage tor 
a time in India, they cannot find it in any other branch, 
because agricultural industry forms so very large a portion of 
the collective industry of every part of the country ; and 
because men are often prevented by the prejudices of caste 
from taking to that which they can find.‘ 

In .societies constituted like that of India the trade of 
the corn-dealer is more essentially necessary for the 
welfare of the community than in any other, for it is among 
them that the superabundance of seasons of plenty 
requires most to be stored up for seasons of scarcity and 
if public functionaries will take upon themselves to seize 

* Since the author’s time the industries of cotton^pressing, 
cotton-spinning, and jute-spinning have sprung up and assumed in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, and a few other places, proportions 
which, absolutely, are large. But India is so vast that these local 
developments of manufactures, large though they are, seem to be as 
nothing when regarded in comparison with the country as a whole. 
India is still, and, to all appearance, always must be, esseittlally an 
agricultural country. 
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such stc«re% and sell them at their own arbitrary prices, 
whenever prices happen to rise beyond the rate which ttiey 
in their short-sighted wisdom think just, no corn-dealer will 
ever collect such stores. Hitherto, whenever grain has 
become dear at any military or civil station, we have seen 
the civil functionaries urged to prohibit its egress — to 
search for the hidden stores, and to coerce the proprietors 
to the sale in all manner of ways ; and, if they do not 
yield to the ignorant clamour, they are set down as 
indifferent to the sufferings of their fellow-creatures around 
them, and as blindly supporting the worst enemies of man- 
kind in the worst species of iniquity. 

If those who urge them to such measures are asked 
whether silversmiths or linendrapers, who should be 
treated in the same manner as they wish the corn-dealers 
to be treated, would ever collect and keep stores of plate 
and cloth for their use, they readily answer — No ; they see 
at once the evil effects of interfering with the free disposal 
of the property of the one, but are totally blind to that 
which must as surely follow any interference \inth that of 
the other, whose entire freedom is of so much more vital 
importance to the public. There was a time, and that not 
very remote, when gra\'e historians, like Smollett, could, 
even in England, fan the flame of this vulgar prejudice 
against one of the most useful classes of society. That 
day is, thank God, past ; and no man can now venture 
to write such trash in his history^ or even utter it in any 
well-informed circle of English society ; and, if any man 
were to broach such a subject in an English House of 
Commons, he would be considered as a fit subject for a 
madhouse. 

But some, who retain their prejudices against corn- 
dealers, and are yet ashamed to acknowledge their 
ignorance of the first principles of political economy, try 
to persuade themselves and their friendi that, however 
applicable these may be to the state of society in European 
or Christian countries, they are not so to countries occupied 
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by Hindoos and Muhammadans. This is a sad delusion, 
and may be a very mischievous one, when indulged by 
public officers in India.* 

' The author's teaching concerning freedom of trade in timc'i of 
famine and the function of dealers in corn is as sound as his doctrine 
of famine relief. The “ vulgar prejudice,” which he denounces, still 
flourishes, and the “sad delusion,” which he deplores, still obscures 
the truth. As each period of scarcity or famine comes round, the old 
cries are again heard, and the executive authorities are implored and 
adjured to forbid export, to fix fair prices, and to clip the profits of 
the corn merchant. During the Bengal famine of 1873-74, the 
demand for the prohibition of the exjwrt of rice was urged by men 
who should have known better, and Lord Northbrook is entitled to no 
small credit for having firmly witlrstood the clamour. The recent 
experiences of the Russian Government should be remembered when 
the clamour is again raised, .as it will be. The principles on which the 
author acted in the crisis at Sagar in 1833 should guide every ma^s- 
trate who finds himself in a similar position, and should applied 
with unhesitating firmness and decision. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Epidemic Diseases— Scape-goat. 

In the evening, after my conversation with the cultivator 
upon the wall that united the two hills, ^ I received a visit 
from my little friend the Sarimant. His fine rose-coloured 
turban is always put on very gracefully ; every hair of his 
jet-black eyebrows and mustachios seems to be kept 
always most religiously in the same place ; and he has 
always the same charming smile upon his little face, which 
was never, I believe, distorted into an absolute laugh or 
frown. No man was ever more perfectly master of what 
the natives c.all the art of rising or sitting (nishisht wa 
barkhdst\ namely, good manners. I should as soon 
expect to see him set the Nerbudda on fire as commit any 
infringement of the co/wemfurs on this head established in 
good Indian society, or be guilty of anything vulgar in 
speech, sentiment, or manners. I asked him by what 
means it was that the old queen of Sagar"^ drove out the 
influenza that afflicted the people so much in 1832, while 
he was there on a visit to me. He told me that he took 
no part in the ceremonies, nor was he aware of them till 
aw(Ae one night by the noise, when his attendants infonned 

182, 

• Sigftr was ceded i>y the Peshwa in 1818, and a yearly sum of two 
and a half Itkhs of rupees was allotted by Government for pensions 
to HukmH Baa, Vintyak Raio, and the other ofiiceri of the Marithi 
Govern wnt« A descendant of RukmE BSI still ei^ys a pension of 
R.io,ooO per annum* (C. P. Gauttar (1870), p. 4|2.) The lady 
referred to in the text seems to be RukmS Bib . 
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him that the queen and the greater part of the city, were 
making offerings to the new god, Hardaul lAla. He found 
next morning that a goat had been offered up with as 
much noise as possible, and with good effect, for the 
disease was found to give way from that moment. About 
six years before, when great numbers were dying in his 
own little capital of Pithoria* from a similar epidemic, he 
had, he said, tried the same thing with still greater effect ; 
but, on that occasion, he had the aid of a man very 
learned in such matters. This man caused a small carriage 
to be made up after a plan of his own, for a pair of scape- 
goats^ which were harnessed to it, and driven during the 
ceremonies to a wood some distance from the town, where 
they were let loose. From that hour the disease entirely 
ceased in the town. The goats never returned. “ Had 
they come back,^' said Sarimant, “the disease must have 
come back with them ; so he took them a long way into 
the wood — indeed (he believed), the man, to make sure of 
them, had afterwards caused them to be offered up as a 
sacrifice to the shrine of Hardaul Lala, in that very wood. 
He had himself never seen a puja (religious ceremony) so 
entirely and immediately efficacious as this, and much of 
its success was, no doubt, attributable to the science of the 
man who planned the carriage, and himself drove the pair 
of goats to the wood. No one had ever before heard of 
the plan of a pair of scape-goats being driven in a carriage ; 
but it was likely (he thought) to be extensively adopted in 
future.” * 

' A village about twenty miles north-M^est of SSgar. The estate 
consists of twenty-six revenue-free villages* 

* The Jewish ceremonial is described in Leviticus xvi, 

After completing the atonement for the impurities of the holy place, 
the tabernacle, and the altar, Aaron was directed to lay “ his hands 
upon the head of the live goat,” so putting all the sins of the pet^le 
upon the animal, and then to “ send him away by the hand of a fit 
man into the wilderness ; and the goat shall bear upon lum all thtSir 
iniquities unto a land not inhabited : and he let go the goat in 
the wilderness. ” The subject of scape-goats is discussed at k^h mA 
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Sarimant*s man* of affairs mentioned that when Lord 
Hptings took the field against the Pindharis, in 1817,* and 
the* division of the grand army under his command was 
encatdi^d near the grove in Bunddkhand, where repose 
^ asides of Hardaul I^la, under a small shrine, a cow was 
taken into this grove to be converted into beef for the use 
of the Europeans. The priest in attendance remonstrated, 
but in vain — the cow was killed and eaten. The priest 
complained, and from that day the cholera morbus broke 
out in the camp ; and from this central point it was, he 
said, generally understood to have spread all over India.'^ 

copiously illustrated by Mr. Frazer in TAe Golden Bought Vol. II, 
section 15, p.p. 182-217. The authors stories in the text are quoted 
•econd-hand by Mr. Frazer. 

^ During^ the season of 1816-17 the ravages of the Pindharis were 
exceptionally daring and extenhivc. The Governor-General, the 
Maiquis of Hastings, organized an army in several divisions to crush 
the marauder*, and himself joined the central division in October 
1817. The operations were endetl by the capture of Aslrgarh in 
March 1819. 

* 'rhe'pfople in the Sagar territories used to show several deca)'ed 
mango*trecs in groves where European troops had encamped during 
the campaigns of 1816 and 1817, and declared that they had been 
seen to wither from the day that beef for the use of these troops bad 
been tied to their branches. The only coincidence .was in the decay 
of the trees, and the encamping of the troops in the groves ; that the 
withering trees were those to which the beef had been tied was of 
course taken for granted. [W. II. S.j The Hindoo veneration for 
the cow amounts to a passion, and its intensity is very inadequately 
explained by the current utilitarian explanations. During recent years 
an active, though absolutely hopeless, agitation has been kept up, 
directed against the reasonable liberty of those communities in India, 
who arc not members of the Hindoo system. This ablation for the 
prohibition of cow-killing has caused some riots, and has evoked 
much ill-feeling. The editor had to deal with it in the Muzaffamagar 
district in 1890, and had much trouble to keep the peace. The local 
leaders of the movement went so far as to send telegrams direct to the 
Government of India. Many other magistrates |iave had similar 
experiences. The authorities take every precaution to protect Hindoo 
suscepUbUities from needless wounds, but they are equally bound to 
deiend the lawful liberty of subjects who are not Hindoos, tlie 
Government of the North-Western Provinces has sn far yielded to the 
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The story of the cow travelled at the same time, and the 
q)irit of Hardaul lAh was everywhere supposed to' be 
riding in the whirlwind, and directing the storm* Temples 
were everywhere erected, and offerings made to appease 
him ; and in six years after, he had himself seen them #s 
far as I^hore, and in almost every village throughout the 
whole course of his journey to that distant capital and 
back. He is one of the most sensible and freely spoken 
men that I have met with. *‘Up to within the last few 
years,” added Jie, “the spirit of Hardaul I^la had been 
propitiated only in cases of cholera morbus ; but now he 
is supposed to preside over all kinds of epidemic diseases, 
and offerings ha\e everywhere been made to his shrine 
during late influenzas.'’^ 

Hindoo demands, as lo prohibit cow^killing in at least one town where 
thej)iaclice was not fully established, but the legality and expediency 
of this order are both open to criticism. The administrative difficulty 
is much enhanced by the fact that the Indian Muhammadan*^' ptofess 
lo be under a religious obligation to sacrifice cows at the Idul Bsikr 
festival. Choleiahas been known to exist in India since the seven- 
teenth century. 

* The cullus of Hardaul is further discussed /V.r/ in Chapter XXXI. 
In 1^5, the editor, who was then employed in the Hamlrpur diftrkf 
of Bundelkhand, published some popular Hindi songs in pmkeoi 
the hero, with the following abstract of the Le^i^t'nd of 

Hardaul, a son of the famous liir Singh Oco Bundefaof Orchhft, 
was burn at Datiya. IIis brother, Jhajhar Smgh, susiiecteil hint of 
undue intimacy with his wife, and at a fca^t poisoned him with all 
his followers. After this tragedy, it hap|)ened that the daughter of 
Kunjavatl, the sister of Jhajhar and Hardaul, was about to be 
married. Kunjavaii accordingly sent an invitation to JhajHIr Singh, 
requesting him to attend the wedding. He refused and mockingly 
replied that she had l)elter invite her favourite brother Hardilul. 
Thereupon she went in despair to his tomb and lamented akmd. 
Hardaul from below answered her cries, and said that he wodld come 
to the wedding and make all arrangements. The ghcsl kept hk 
promise, and arranged the nupiiaU as licfittcd the honour of his 
house. Subsequently, he visited at night the bedside of Akbar, a|id 
l>esought the emperor to command chabutrm to be erected nnd bonoiir 
paid to him in every village throt^hout the empire, pfomyng 
if he were duly honoured, a wedding shotdd never hf mhfffd 
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** ThB of course I observed, ‘‘ from the industry 

of^his priesliy who atre now spread all over the country ; 
and you know that there is hardly a village or hamlet iti 
which there are not some of them to be found subsisting 
upon the fears of the people/* 

** I have no doubt,” replied he, “ that the cures which 
the people attribute to the spirit of Hardaul Lala often 
arise merely from the firmness of their faith {iiikad) in the 
efficacy of their offerings ; and that any other ceremonies, 
that should give to their minds the same assurance of 
recovery, would be of great advantage in cases of epidemic 
diseases. I remember a singular instance of this,” said 
he. When jeswant Rao Holkar was flying before Lord 
l^ke to the banks of the Hyphasis,^ a poor trooper of one 
of his lordship’s irregular corps, when he tied the grain-bag 
to his hWse's mquth, said “Take this in the name of 
Jeswant Rao Holkar, for to him you and I owe all that we 
have.” The poor man had been suffering from an attack 
of ag'ie and fever ; but from that moment he felt himself 
relieved, and the fever never returned. At that time this 

stomi or rain, aad that no one who first presented a share of his meal 
to Hardaul should ever want for foocL Akbar complied with these 
requests, and since that time Hardauls ghost has been irorsbipped in 
every village. He b chiefly honoured at weddings and in Bais&kh 
(April—Mfiy), during which month the women, especially those of 
the lower castes, visit his chahntra and eat there. His chStSim is 
always built outside the village. On the day but one before the 
arrival of a wedding procession, the women of the family wor^p 
the gods and Hardaul, and invite them to the wedding. If any 
signs of a storm apj^ears, Hardaul is propitiated with soi^” 
i/mrfta/ As. cf Vol. XLIV, Part I, p. 3S9.) The belief 

that Hardaul worship and cholera had been introduced at the same 
time prevailed in Hamirpur, as elsewhere. The chdhtim referred to 
in the above exuaet is a small platform built of mud or masonty. 

* The Hyphasis is the Greek name for the river Bias in the 
Panjab. Holkar’s flight into the Panjab occulted in 1805, and ilk 
the same year the long war with him was terminated by a treaty, 
much too favourable to the maraudmg chief. |ie became insane a 
few yearn later, and died in i8ii« 
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fever prevailed more generally among the people of 
Hindustan than any I have ever known, though I am now 
an old man. The speech of the trooper and the supposed 
result soon spread ; and others tried the experiment with 
similar success, and it acted everywhere like a charm. I 
had the fever myself, and, though by no means a super- 
stitious man, and certainly no lover of Jeswant RSo 
Holkar, I tried the experiment, and the fever left me 
from that day. From that time, till the epidemic dis- 
appeared, no man, from the Nerbudda to the Indus, fed his 
horse without invoking the spirit of Jeswant R5o, though 
the chief was then alive and well. Some one had said he 
found great relief from plunging into the stream during the 
paroxysms of the fever ; others followed the example, and 
some remained for half an hour at a time, and the sufferers 
generally found relief. 'Fhe streams and tanks throughout 
the districts between the Ganges and Jumna l>ecame 
crowded, till the propitiatory offering to the spirit of the 
living Jeswant Rao Holkar were [sic] found equally gO(.>d, 
and far less troublesome to those who had horses that 
must have got their grain, whether in HolkaFs name or 
not.” 

There is no doubt that the great mass of those who had 
nothing but their horses and their goad blades to depend 
upon for their subsistence did most fervently pray through* 
out India for the safety of this MarSth^ chief, when he fled 
before Lord Lakeys army ; for they considered that, with 
his fall, the Company's dominion would become evetywheie 
securely established, and that good soldiers would be at a 
discount. “ Company ke amal men kuchh rozgdr mMn 
— ** there is no employment in the Compiiny’s 
dominion,” is a common maxim, not only among the 
of the sword and the spear, but among those merchant 
who lived by supporting native civil and militaiy establish^ 
lishments with the luxuries and elegancies which, under the 
new order of things, they have no longer the tneatti to 
enjoy. 
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The noisy (worship), tbout which our conversation 
began, toojc place at Slgarin April, 183a, while I wuMt 
that station. More than four*6fth$ of the people of tile 
city and cantonments had been affected by a violent 
influenza, which commenced with a distressing cough, was 
followed by fever, and, in some cases, terminated in death. 
I had an application from the old Queen Dowaga: of 
Sigar, who received a pension of ten thousand pounds a 
year from the British Government,* and resided in the 
city, to allow of a misj religious procession to implore 
deliverance from this great calamity. Men, women, and 
children in this procession were to do their utmost to add 
to the noise by “ raising their voices in psalmody^'" beating 
upon their brass pots and pans with all their might, and 
discharging fire-arms w'here they could get them ; and 
before the noisy crowd was to be driven a buffalo, vrhich 
had been purchased by a general subscription, in order 
that every family might participate in the merit. They 
were to follow it out for eight miles, where it w'as to be 
turneo loose for any man who would take it. If the animal 
returned, the disease, it vras said, must return with it, and 
the ceremony be performed over again. I w’as requested 
to intimate the circumstance to the officer commanding the 
troops in cantonments, in order that the hideous noise they 
intended to make might not excite any alarm, and bring 
down upon them the visit of the soldiery. It was, how- 
ever, subsequently determined that the animal should 
be a goat, and he was driven before the crowd accord- 
ingly. I have on several occasions been requested to 
allow of such noisy pitjas in cases of epidemics; and 
the confidence they feel in their efficiency has, no doubt, a 
good effect 

While in civil charge of the district of Narsinghpur, in 
the valley of the Nerbudda, in April, 1823, the ^olem 
morbus raged in almost eveiy house of Narsinghpur and 

* See note p. 197. 
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Kanddl, situated near each other,* and one of them dose 
to my dwelling-house and court. The European physicians 
lost all confidence in their prescriptions, and the people 
declared that the hand of Ciod was upon them, and by 
appeasing Him could they alone hope to be saved* A 
religious procession was determined upon ; but the popula- 
tion pf both towns was divided upon the point whether a 
si/ent or a noisj one would be most acceptable to (iod. 
Hundreds were dying around me when I was applied to to 
settle this knotty point between the parties. I found that 
both in point of numbers and respectability the majority 
was in favour of the silent procession, and I recommended 
that this should l>e adopted. 'I'he procession took place 
about nine the same night, with all due ceremony ; but the 
advocates for noise would none of them assist in it. 
Strange as it may appear, the disease abated from that 
moment ; and the great majority of the population of lx)th 
towns believed that their prayers had been heard ; and I 
went to bed with a mind somewhat relieved by the hope 
that this feeling of confidence might be useful. Al>out one 
o’clock I was awoke from a sound sleep by the ina^ 
hideous noise that I had ever heard ; and, not at that 
moment recollecting the proposal for the noisy procession^ 
ran out of my house, in expectation of seeing both towns 
in flames. I found that the advocates for noise^ resolving 
to have their proce.ssion, had as.semb!ed together about 
midnight ; and, apprehensive that they might be borne 
down by the advocates for silence and my police establish- 

* Narsinghpur and KandtdT are practically one town* The govern- 
ment offices and houses of the Kiiiopean residents are in Kandel!, 
which is a mile enst of Narsinghpur. The originnl of Nlitidngh- 
pur was Gadaria Khera. The modern name is due lo the eteetkni of 
a large temple to Narsingha, one of the forms of Vishmu Ttm 
district of Narsinghpur lies in the Nerbudda valley» west an4 torthr 
west of Jubbulpore. 

* Natives still frequently refuse to employ any medlcirkes in cium» 
either of cholera or snsall-pox, supposing that the attempt to Use 
ordinary hmnan means is an insult to, and a defiance |lie i 
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men% had determined to make the most of thatr time, and 
put in requisition all the pots, pans, shells, trumpet, 
pistols, and muskets that they could muster. All openM 
at once about one o'clock ; and, had there been any virtue 
in discord, the cholera must soon have deserted the place, 
for such another hideous compound of noises I never 
heard. The disease, which seemed to have subsided widi 
the silent procession l>efore I went to bed, now returned 
with double violence, as I was assured by numbers who 
flocked to my house in terror ; and the whole population 
became exasperated with the leaders of the noisy faction, 
who had, they believed, been the means of bringing back 
among therq all the horrors of this dreadful scourge* 

I asked the Hindoo Sadar Amin, or head native judicial 
officer at SSgar, a very profound Sanskrit scholar, what he 
thought of the efficacy of these processions in checking 
epidemic diseases. He said that there could l>e nothing 
more clear than the total inefficiency of medicine in such 
cases , and, when medicine failed, a man's only resource 
was in prayers ; that the diseases of mankind were to be 
classed under three general heads; — first, those sufiered 
for sins committed in some former births ; second, those 
suffered for sins committed in the present birth ; third, 
those merely accidental. Now," said the old gentleman, 
*‘it must be clear to every unprejudiced mind that the 
third only can be cured or checked by the physician*" 
Epidemics, he thought, must all be classed under the 
second head, and as inflicted by the Deity for some very 
general sin ; consequently, to be removed only by prayers ; 
and, whether silent or noisy, was, he thought, matter of 
little importance, provided they were offered in the same 
spirit I believt that, among the great mass of die people 
of India, three4buiths of the diseases of individuals aie 
attribute to evil spirits and evil eyes; and for every 
physidan among them there are certainly ten 

faith in them is very great and very |enerat ; and, as 
the gift is si^f^sed to be supernatural, 4t is eommonly 
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exercised without fee or reward. The gifted person 
subsists upon some other employment, and exorcises 
gratis. 

A child of one of our servants was one day in convulsions 
from its sufferings in cutting its teeth. The Civil Surgeon 
happened to call that morning, and he offered to lance the 
child’s gums. The poor mother thanked him, but stated 
that there could be no possible doubt as to the source of 
her child’s sufferings— that the devil had got into it during 
the night, and ^vou\d certainly not be frightened out by his 
little lancet ; but she expected every moment my old tent- 
pitcher, whose exorcisms no devil of this description had 
ever yet been able to withstand. 

The small-pox had been raging in the town of Jubbul- 
pore for some time during one hot season that I was there, 
and a great many children had died from it. The severity 
of the disease was considered to have l>een a good deal 
augmented by a very untoward circumstance that had 
taken place in the family of the principal banker of the 
town, Khushhal Chand. Sewa R.^m Seth, the old man, 
had lately died, leaving two sons. Ram Kishan, the eldest, 
and Khushhal Chand, the second. The eldest gave up all 
the management of the sublunary concerns of the family, 
and devoted his mind entirely to religious duties. They 
had a very fine family temple of their own, in which they 
placed an image of their god Vishnu, cut out of the 
choicest stone of the Nerbudda, and consecrated after 
the most approved form, and with very expensive cere- 
monies. This idol RSm Kishan used every day to wash 
with his own hands with rose-water, and anoint with 
precious ointments. One day, while he had the image in 
his arms, and was busily employed in anointing it, it fell to 
the ground upon the stone pavement, and one of the mnm 
was broken. To live after such an untoward accident im 
quite out of the question, and poor Ram Kirimn proceeded 
at once quietly to hang himself. He got a rope ftom the 
stable, and having tied it over the beam in the room nfheie 
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he had let the god fall upon the stone pavement, he was 
putting his head calmly into the noose, when his brother 
came in, laid hold of him, called for assistance, and put 
him under restraint. A conclave of the priests of that sect 
was immediately held in the town, and Rim Kishan was 
told that hanging himself was not absolutely necessary ; that 
it might do if he would take the stone image, broken arm 
and all, upon his own back, and carry it two hundred and 
sixty miles to Benares, where resided the high priest of the 
sect, who would, no doubt, be able to suggest the proper 
measures for pacifying the god. 

At this time, the only son of his brother, Khushhal 
Chand, an interesting little boy of about four years of age, 
was extremely ill of the small-pox ; and it is a rule with 
Hindoos jiever to undertake any journey, even one of pil- 
grimage to a holy shrine, while any member of the family 
is afflicted with this disease ; they must all sit at home 
clothed in sackcloth, and ashes. He was told that he had 
better defer his journey to Benares till the child should 
recover ; but he could neither sleep nor eat, so great was 
his terror, lest some dreadful calamity should befall the 
whole family before he could expiate his crime, or take the 
advice of his high priest as to the best means of doing it : 
and he resolved to leave the decision of the question to 
God Himself. He took two pieces of paper, and having 
caused Benares to be written upon one, and Jubbulpore 
upon the other, he put them both into a brass vessel. After 
shaking the vessel well, he drew forth that on which 
Benares had been written, It is the will of God,” said 
Rfim Kishan. All the family, who were interested in the 
preservation of the poor boy, implored him not to set out, 
lest Devi, who presides over small-pox, should become 
angry. It was all in vain. He would set out with his 
household god ; and, unable to carry it himself, he put it 
into a small litter upon a pole, and hired a bearer to carry 
it at one end, while he supported it at the other. His 
brother, Khushhal Chand, sent his second ivife at the same 
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time with offerings for Dev!, to ward off the effects of hfe 
brother's rashness from his child. By the time the brother 
had got with his god to AdhartHl, three miles from Jubbul- 
pore, on the road to Benares, he heard of the death of his 
nephew ; but he seemed not to feel this slight blow in his 
terror of the dreadful but undefined calamity which he felt 
to be impending over him and the whole family, and he 
trotted on his road. Soon after, an infant son of their 
uncle died of the same disease ; and the whole' town 
became at once divided into two parties — those who held 
that the children had been killed by Dgvi as a punishment 
for Ram Kishan’s presuming to leave Jubbulpore before 
they recovered ; and those who held that they were killed 
by the God Vishnu himself, for having been so rudely 
deprived of one of his arms, Khushhal Chand’s wife 
sickened on the road, and died on reaching Mirzapore, of 
fever ; and, as Devi was supposed to have nothing to do 
with fevers, this event greatly augmented the advocates of 
Vishnu. It is a rule with the Hindoos to bury, and not to 
burn, the bodies of those who die of the small-pox ; “ for,*^ 
say they, “ the small-pox is not only caused by the goddess 
Devi, but is, in fact, Devi herself ; and to burn the body 
of the person affected with this disease is, in reality, neither 
more nor less than to bum the goddessl^ 

Khushhal Chand was strongly urged to bury, and not 
burn, his child, particularly as it was usual with Hindoos to 
bury infants and children of that age, of whatever disease 
they might die ; but he insisted upon having his boy burned 
with all due pomp and ceremony, and burned he was 
accordingly. From that moment, it is said, the disease 
began to rage with increased violence throughout tfa<Mown 
of Jubbulpore. At least one-half of the children afibcted 
had before survived ; but, from that hour, at least three out 
of four died ; and, instead of the condolence li^bicb he 
expected from his fellow-^citizens, poor Khusbhftl Cbaedy 
a very amiable and worthy man, received nothing blit tWr 
execrations for bringing down so many cahtmities Hfdi 



bwis; My bf maltreating hB own gcidy ami then by 
lett^g ire to thie^irB. 

I hady a few days after, a viinl from Gangidhar Rio, the 
Sadar Amin, or head native judicial officer of this district, 
whose fathei; had been for a short time the ruler of die 
district, under the former government ; and I asked him 
whether the small-pox had diminished in the town since 
the rains had now set in. He told me that he thought it 
had, but that a great many children had been taken off by 
the disease.* 

“ I understand, Rao Slhib, that Khushhal Chand, the 
banker, is supposed to have augmented the virulence of the 
disease by burning his boy ; was it so ? '' 

“Certainly,” said my friend, Mith a grave, long face; 
“ the disease was much increased by this man’s folly.” 

I looked very grave in my turn, and he continued : — 

“ Not a child escaped after he had burned his boy. Such 
incredible folly ! To set fire to the goddess in the midst of 
a population of twenty thousand souls ; it might have 
brought destruction on us all ! ” 

“ What makes you think that the disease is itself the 
goddess ? ” 

“ Because we always say, when any member of a family 
becomes attacked by the small-pox, ‘ Devi nikaU^ that is, 
D€vi has shown herself in that family, or in that individual. 
And the person affected can wear nothing but plain white 
clothing, not a silken or coloured garment, nor an orna- 
ment of any kind ; nor can he or any of his family under* 
take a journey, or participate in any kind of rejoicings, lest 
he give offence to her. They broke the ami of their god, 
and be drove them all mad,^ The elder brother set out 
a Ipumey with it, and his nephew, cousin, and sister4n- 

* Va^cinalion was aot practised in India in those days. The prac* 
^ of It is still ta post placet, has emended svjdKoitiitly 

to check giifatly the ravages of siiiill*p 03 d^hi maUiljr manleipal towns 
vloriaatloii IS ooppnlsory. ^ ^ ^ 

f M ralt pil|f demfiiuu. 
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law fell victims to his temerity ; and then Khushhail Chand 
brings down the goddess upon the whole community by 
burning his boy No doubt he was very fond of his child 
— so we all are — and wished to do him all honour ; but 
some regard is surely due to the people around us, and I 
told him so when he was making preparations for the 
funeral ; but he would not listen to reason.” 

A complicated religious code, like that of the Hindoos, 
is to the priest what a complicated civil code, like that of 
the English, is to the lawyers. A Hindoo can do nothing 
without consulting his priest, and an Englishman can do 
nothing without consulting his lawyer. 

* The judge cleverly combines the opinions of the adherents of both 
sects. 
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Artificial Lakes in Bundeikhand — Hindoo, Greek, and Roman Faith. 

On the iith^ we came on twelve miles to the to^m of 
Pamhauri, whence extends to the south-west a ridge of 
high and bare quartz hills, towering above all others, curl- 
ing and foaming at the top, like a wave ready to burst, when 
suddenly arrested by the hand of Omnipotence, and turned 
into white stone. The soil all the way is wretchedly poor 
in quality, beiqg formed of the detritus of syenitic and 
quartz rocks, and very thin. Bamhauri is a nice little town,’* 
beautifully situated on the bank of a fine lake, the waters 
of which preserved during the late famine the population of 
this and six other small towns, which are situated near its 
borders, and have their lands irrigated from it. Besides 
water for their fields, this lake yielded the people abundance 
of waterchesnuts”* and fish. In the driest season the water 
has been found sufficient to supply the w'ants of all the 
people of those towns and villages, and those of all the 
country around, as far as the people can avail themselves 
of it. 

This large lake is formed by an artificial bank or wall at 
the south-east end, which rests one arm upon the high 
range of quartz rocks, which run along its south-west side 
for several miles, looking down into the clear deep water, 
and forming a beautiful landscape. 

From this pretty town, Ludhaura, where the great mar- 
riage had lately taken place, was in sight, and only four 

* December, 1835* 

^ In the Ofchha State* This seems to be the same town which the 
author hid already visited on his way to Tehri on the 7th December* 
p. I|i. 

* Ankf p* 94, mii» 
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miles distant^ It was, I leamt, the residence of the present 
Raj^ of Orchha, before the death of his brother called him to 
the throne. Many people were returning from the ceremonies 
of the marriage of Salagram ” with “ Tulasi’*; who told me 
that the concourse had been immense — at least one hundred 
and fifty thousandij and that the R5j5 had feasted them all 
for four days during the progress of the ceremonies, but that 
they were obliged to defray their expenses going and 
coming, except when they came by special invitation to do 
honour to the occasion, as in the case of my little friend 
the Sagar high priest, Janki Sewak. They told me that 
they called this festival the “ Dhanuk jag ” f and that 
Janakraj, the father of Sita, had in his possession the 
“ dhanuk,” or immortal bow of ParasrSm, the sixth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, with which he exterminated all the 
Kshntriyas, or original military class of India, and which 
required no less than four thousand men to raise it on one 
end.’* The prince offered his daughter in marriage to any 
man who should bend this bow. Hundreds of heroes and 
demigods aspired to the hand of the fair Sita, and essayedto 
bend the bow ; but all in vain, till young Ram, ihe seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu,^ then a lad of only ten years of age, 
came ; and at the touch of his great toe the bow flew into 
a thousand pieces, which are supposed to have been all 
taken up into heaven. Sita became the wife of R§m ; and 
the popular poem of the Rilmayana describes the abduction 


> Scxiora in the author’s text ; see anfe, Chapter XIX^ p. I47. 

* “ Bow sacrifice.” 

* The tradition is that a prince of this military class was sporting in 
a river with his thousand wives, when Renuka, the wife of Jamadagnl, 
went to bring water. He offended her, and her husband curs^ the 
prince, but was put to death by him. His son Parasrim was no less 
a person than the sixth incarnation of Vishnu, who had assumed the 
human shape merely to destroy these tyrants. .Hc vowed, now that 
his mother had been insulted, and his father kitted, not |o ieovo W 
on the face of the earth. He destroyed them all 

the women with child producing a new raee each time. (\Vv N# 

^ Rama Chandra, s|on of Dasaratba. 
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of the heroine by the monster king of Ceyten, Ravatnaj^ 
and her recovery by means of the monkey general Hanu* 
man. Every word of this poem, the people assured me, 
was written, if not by the hand of the Deity himself, at 
least by his inspiration, which was the same thing, and it 
must, consequently, be true.^ Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
among the Hindoos implicitly believe, not only every word 
of this poem, but every word of every poem that has ever 
been written in Sanskrit. If you ask a man whether he 
really believes any very egregrious absurdity quoted from 
these books, he replies with the greatest naweti in the world, 
‘‘ Is it not written in the book ; and how should it be there 
written if not true ? The Hindoo religion reposes upon 
an entire prostration of mind, that continual and habitual 
surrender of the reasoning faculties, which tve are accus* 
tomed to make occasionally. While engaged at the theatre, 
or in the perusal of works of fiction, we allow the scenes, 
characters, and incidents to pass before “ our mind's eye,” 
and move our feelings, without asking, or stopping a 
moment to ask whether they are real or true. There is 

* When Rim set out with his army for Ceylon, he Is sup[X)setl to 
have worshipped the little tree called ** cheonkul,’’ \ihicli stood near 
his capital of Ajodhya. It is a wretched little thing, between a shrub 
and a tree ; but I have seen a procession of more than seventy thousand 
persons attend their pnnce to the worsliip of it on the festival of the 
Dasalmra, which is held in celebration of this expedition to Ceylon. 

[W. H, S.] “As Arjtma and his brothers worshipped theshumee* 
tree, the Acacia suma^ and hung up their arms upon it, so the Hindus 
go forth to worship that tree on the festival of the Dasahara. They 
address the tree under the name of Aparajita, the invincible goddess, 
sprinkle it with five ambrosial liquids, the ‘ panchamrit/ a mixture of 
milk, curds, sugar, clarified butter, and honey, wash it with water, 
and hai^ garments upon it. They light lamps and burn incense before 
i4e symbol of Aparajita, make • cbandlos * upon the tree, sprinkle it 
fose<o!ouTed water, and set offerings of food l)efore it.” Balfour's 
^ edition, 5,v, Dasahara. The editor has been unable 
to identify the tree which the author calls “cheonkul,” and it Is not* 
celtain whether or not it is the same as the “shmnee,** or Acacia suam^ 
of Dr. Balfour. 
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only this difference that, with people of education among 
us, even in such short intervals of illusion or abandon^ any 
extravagance in acting, or flagrant improbability in the fiction, 
destroys the charm, breaks the spell by which we have been 
so mysteriously bound, stops the smooth current of 
sympathetic emotion, and restores us to reason and to the 
realities of ordinary life. With the Hindoos, on the con- 
trary, the greater the improbability, the more monstrous and 
preposterous the fiction, the greater is the charm it has over 
their minds and the greater their learning in the Sanskrit 
the more are they under the influence of this charm. 
Believing all to be written by the Deity, or by his inspira- 
tion, and the men and things of former days to have been 
very different from the men and things of the present day, 
and the heroes of these fables to have been demigods, or 
people endowed with powers far superior to those of the 
ordinary men of their own day, the analogies of nature are 
never for a moment cohsidered ; nor do questions of pro- 
bability, or possibility, according to those analogies, ever 
obtrude to dispel the charm with w|iich they are so pleas- 
ingly bound. They go on through life reading and talk- 
ing of these monstrous fictions, which shock the taste and 
understanding of other nations, without once questioning 
the truth of one single incident, or hearing it questioned. 
There was a time, and that not very distant, when it was 
the same in England, and in every othet European nation ; 
and there are, I am afraid, .some parts of Europe where it 
is so still. But the Hindoo faith, so far as religious ques- 
tions are concerned, is not more capacious or absurd than 
that of the Greeks and Romans in the days of Socrates and 
Cicero — the only difference is, that among the Hindoos a 
greater num ber of the questions which interest mankind 
are brought under the head of religion. 

There is nothing in the Hindoos more absurd thah the 
pkty of Tiberius in offering up sacrifices in the templei and 


* Credo, quia imposribile. 
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befwe the imuge of Augustus ; while he was sdidted by ^ 
the great dties of the em{rire to suffer temples to be built 
and sacrifices to be made to himself while still living i or 
than Alexander's attempt to make a goddess of his mother 
while yet alive, that he might feel the more secure of being 
made a himself after his death-* In all religions there 
are points at which the professors declare that reason must 
stop, and cease to be a guide to faith. The pious 
thinks that all which he cannot comprehend or reconcile 
to reason in his own religion must be abffve it. The super- 
stitions of the people of India trill diminish before the spread 
of sdence, art, and literature ; and good works of history and 
fiction would, I think, make far greater havoc among these 
superstitions even than good works in any of the sciences, 
save the physical, such as astronomy, chemistry, &c.^ 

* This comparison is not a happy one. The elements in the Hinder 
myths specially repulsive to European tas^e are their monstrosity, their 
inartistic and hideous exaggeration, their senseless accumulation of 
sanguinary horrors, and their childish triviality. Few of the classical 
myths exhibit these characteristics. The vanity of Tiberius and 
Alexander jn believing themselves to be, or wishing to be l)elicved, 
divine, has nolliing in common with the grotesque imagination of 
Puranic Hinduism. 

* The roots of Hinduism are so deeply fixed in a thick soil of custom 
and inherited sentiment, the growth of thousands of years, that English 
education has less effect than might be expected in loosening the lx>nds 
of beliefs which seem, to every one but a Hindoo, the merest supersti- 
tion. Hindoos who can read English with fluency, and write it with 
accuracy, arc oflen extremely deveut, and Hindoo devoulncss must 
ever appear to an outsider, cvCn to an European as sympathetic as the 
author, to lie no better than superstition, A Hindoo able to read 
English with ease has at his coramaml all the rich stores of the know^ 
ledge of the West, but he rarely cares to taste them. Enmeshed in a 
web of ritual and belief which is inseparable from himself, he remains 
as much as ever a Hindoo, and uses his skill in En|^ish merely as an 
afiide of professional eqtdpmcnt. “ Good woijts of history and 
iidton ** do not interest him, and he usually fails to digest and assimb 
ktt the idtydeal or biobglcd sdence which is administered to him al 
school or college. In fact, he does not believe ib The monsti^ 
legends of the Purfinaiaontinue tb be for his mind <he realities > while 
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In the evening we went out with the intention of imkit^ 
an excursion on the lake, in boats that had been |wepared 
for our reception by tying three or four fishing canoes to- 
gether;' but, on reaching the ridge of quartz hills, which 
runs along the south-east side, we preferred moving along 
its summit to entering the boats. The prospect on either 
side of this ridge was truly beautiful. A noble sheet of 
clear water, about four miles long by two broad, on our 
right; and on our left a no less noble sheet of rich wheat 
cultivation, irrigated from the lake by drains passing 
between small breaks in the ridges of the hills. The 
Persian wheel is used to raise the w^aten* This sheet of 
rich cultivation is beautifully studded with mango groves 
and fields of sugar-cane. The lake is almost double the 
size of that of Sagar, and the idea of its great utility for 

the truths of science are to him phantoms, shadowy and unsubstantial, 
the outlandish notions of alien and casteless unbelievers. These 
observations are, of course, hot universally true, and a few Hindoos 
are able to heartily accept and thoroughly assimilate the facts of history 
and the results of inductive science. But such Hindoos are few, vtiy 
few ; and it may well be doubted if it is possible for a man really to 
believe the amount of history and science known to an ordinft^ 
English schoolboy, and still be a devout Hindoo. The old bottles 
cannot contain the new wine. The Hindoo scriptures do not tr^t of 
history and science in a merely incidental way ; they teacli, after their 
fashion, both history and science formally and systematically ; gramiiiar» 
logic, medicine, astronomy, the history of gods and men, are all 
taught in books which form part of the sacred canon. Indadlve 
science and matter-of*fact history are absolutcdy destrtictive of, and 
irreconcilable with, veneration for the Hindoo scriptures as authoritar 
live and infallible guides. It is impossible, widitn the narrow limits 
of a note, to discuss the problems suggested by the author's remarks. 
Enough, perhaps, has been said to show that the many'-rooted hattym 
tree of Hinduism is in little danger of overthrow from the attacks 
either of history or of science, not to sjjeak ctf *‘good wolki of 
fiction.” 

^ A ‘ dug-out * canoe is rather a shaky Craft. Whan two or tlnwi 
are lashed tt^thcr, and a native cot is strctchid 

passenger can make himself very comfortable* The heats ate p^ed 
by men standing in the stern. * 

* p. rSo, 



^Nr^fttion ms^ it ai^iear to me fat mote 
beaudlW j im.my Ertle himd the Sarimant, irho 
accompanied ils in our walk, $aid idiat ‘‘ it could not be so 
handsome, since it had not a fine city and castle on two 
sides, and a fitie government hou^ on the third.” 

‘^But,” said I, ‘*no man^s field is watered from that 
lake.” 

“ No,” replied he, but for every man that drinks of the 
waters of this, fifty drink of the waters of that ; from that 
lake thirty thousand people get ardm (comfort) every 
day.” 

'rhis lake is called Kewlas after Kewal Varnima, the 
Chandel prince by whom it was formed.* His palace, now 
in ruins, stood on the top of the ridge of rocks in a very 
beautiful situation. From the summit, about eight miles 
to the west, we could see a still larger lake, called the 
Nandanvara Lake, extending under a similar range of 
quaru hills running parallel with^hat on which we stood* 
That lake, we were told, answered upon a much larger 
scale the same admirable purpose of supplying water for the 
fields, and securing the people from the dreadful effects of 
droughts. The extensive level plains through which the 
rivers of Central India** generally cut their way have, for 

* This prince is not included in the authentic dynastic lists given in 

the Chandella inscriptions. He was probably a younger son, who 
never retgned. The principal authorities for the history of the Chan* 
della dynasty are Sir A, Cunningham in A'e/orts of tht Anckt£oiogkod 
Survtynf India^ Vol. II, p.p. 43^451 ; Vol. XXI, p.p. 77 *90, and 
V. \m Smith's ** Contributions to the History of BundHkhand," in 
/oimtai if AsiaHe of Vol. L, Part I, p. 1. Most of 

tlie great works of the dynasty date fiom the period A.D. looo-iaoa 

* The Imig ridges of quartz traversing the gneiss are marked features 
in the scenery of Bund^Ikhand. 

* The, author always uses the phrase Central India as a geographical 
e^presskm# The phrase w generally now used to mean an adminUtra* 
tite dirisioHi namely, the group of Native States ^tinder the Cential 
India Agency at Indore, which deals with about i|o chiefs and ndera 
of varioua wmk. Central India must not be cc#foiiaded with the 
Cemhrat Frayincei, (d which tlie capital is NSgpiur*^ 
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the most part, been the beds of immense natural lakes ;* 
ahd there rivers sink so deep into their beds, and leave 
such ghastly chasms and ravines on either side, that their 
waters are hardly ever available in due season for irrigation. 
It is this characteristic of the rivers of Central India 
that makes such lakes so valuable to the people, 
particularly in seasons of drought,® The river Nerbudda 
has been known to rise seventy feet in the course of a 
couple of days in the rains ; and, during the season when 
its waters are wanted for irrigation, they can nowhere be 
found within that [distance] of the surface ; while a level 
piece of ground fit for irrigation is rarely to be met with 
within a mile of the stream, * 

The people appeared to improve as we advanced farther 
into Bundelkhand in appearance, manners, apd intelligence, 
i'here is a bold bearing about the Bundelas, which at first 
one is apt to take for rudeness or impudence, but which in 
time he finds not to be so. 

The employes of the Raja were everywhere attentive, 
frank, and polite ; and the pea.santr)' seemed no longer 
inferior to those of our Sagar and Nerbudda territories. 
The females of almost all the villages through which we 
passed came out with their ‘‘Kalas” in procession to 
meet us — one of the most affecting marks of respect from 
the peasantry for their superiors that I know. One woman 
carries on her head a brass jug, brightly polished, full of 
water; while all the other families of the village crowd 

^ On this lake theory sec ani€, Ch, XIV, ikWV, p. tip. 

* Daring a residence of six years in BundHUhaiid the editor ctmOlO 
the conclusion that most of the ancient artificial kkci iwe not 
stmeted for purposes of irrigation. The embankments atem generally 
to have been built as adjuncts to palaces or temples* Many of the 
lakes command no considerable area of irrigable gtottod, fliid there iie 
no traces of ancient irrigation channels* In modem times ihtnil 
canals have been drawn from some of the lakes* 

^ The desolation of tbc ravines of the rivers of Centfa] India imd 
Bundelkhand offers a very striking spectacle, and they present m tlie 
geologist a signal example of the effects of minimi dmndatiim* 
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amund her, and sing in chonis some niral soi^, that lasts 
from the time thei respected visitor comes in si^t till be 
disappeaik He usually puts into the Kolas a rupee to 
purchase ‘gur’ (coarse sugar), of which all the females 
partake, as a sacred offering to the sex. No member of the 
other sex presumes to partake of it, and during the chorus 
all the men stand aloof in respectful silence. This custom 
prevails all over India, or over all parts of it that I have 
seen ; and yet I have witnessed a Governor-General of 
India, with all his suite, passing by this interesting group, 
without knowing or asking what it was. I lingered behind, 
and quietly put my silver into the jug, as if from the 
Governor* General. ' 

The man who administers the government over these 
seven villages in all its branches, civil, criminal, and fiscal, 
receives a salary of only two hundred rupees a year. He 
collects the revenues on the part of government ; and, with 
the assistance of the heads and the elders of the villages, 
adjusts all petty matters of dispute among the people, both 
civil and criminal Disputes of a more serious character 
are sent to be adjusted at the capital by the R5j5 and his 
ministers. The person who reigns over the seven villages 
of the lake is about thirty years of age, of the Rajput caste, 
and, I think, one of the finest young men I have ever seen. 
His ancestors have served the Orchha State in the same 
station for seven generations ; and he tells me that he hopes 
his posterity will serve them [jwV] for as many more, pro- 
vided they do not forfeit their claims to do so by their 
infidelity or incapacity. This young man seemed to have the 
respect and affection of every member ot the lilde com- 
munities of the villages through which we passed, and it 
was evident that he deserved their attadiment I have 
laiely seen apy similar signs of attachment to one of our 

* This pretty custein is also described in ; and is 

irifi common In Alwtr, and perhaps in other paris Pf Rijfmtina (MI* 
JdlsUs mO Queries^ Yot II. (Dee. tS^a), p. 151). The castotn does 
not seem to be now known in the Gingetic valley* "^ 
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own native officers. Tbis arises chiefly from the drcum-, 
stance of their being less frequently placed in authetity 
among those upon whose good feelings and opinions their 
welfare and comfort, as those of their children, are likely 
pennmnentiy to depend. In India, under native rule, office 
became hereditary, because officers expanded the whole of 
their incomes in religious ceremonies, or works of orna- 
ment and utility, and left their families in hopeless 
depiendence upon the chief in whose service they had 
laboured all their lives, while they had been educating their 
sons exclusively with the view of serv ing that chief in the 
same capacity that their fathers had served him before 
them. It is in this case, and this alone, that the law.of 
primogeniture is in force in India,* Among Muhamma- 
dans, as well as Hindoos, all property, real and personal, 
is divided equally among the children f but the duties of 
an office will not admit of the same subdivision ; and this, 
therefore, when hereditary, as it often is, descends to the 
eldest son with the obligation of providing for the rest of 
the family. The family consists of all the members who 
remain united to the parent stock, including the widow’s 
and orphans of the sons or brothers who were so up to 
the time of their death/* 

The old “chobdar,’’ or silver-stick bearer, who came 
with us from the Raja, gets fifteen rupees a month, and Ina 

* Principalities, and the estates of the laJnkdars of Oudh al$n 

descend to the eldest son. The author states (anU^ p. 82) that the stoe 
rule applied in his time to the small agricultural holdings in the 
Sagar and Nerbudda territories. ^ 

^ This statement is inexact ; Hindoo daughters, as a rule, inhi'rit 
nothing from their fathers ; a Muhammadan daughter fakes half the 
share of a son. 

* But it is only the smaller local ministerial officers who arc secOre 
in their tenure of office under native governments $ those on whose 
efficiency the well-being of village communities depend^. The greatelt 
evil of governments of the kind is the feeling of imecuiity 
pervades all the^ hl^er officers of government, and the 

ail engagw^k made by the government with them, and hy 
the people. [W. H. S.] /,/" 
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have served the Raja for several generations. The 
Diwan^ who has charge of l^e treasury^ receives only one 
thousand rupees a yeati and the Bak§fii, or paymaster of 
the army, who seems at present to rule the state as the 
prime favourite, the same- These latter are at present the 
only two great officers of state ; and, though they are, no 
doubt, realizing handsome incomes by indirect means, they 
dare not make any display, lest signs of wealth might induce 
the RSja or his successors to treat them as their pre- 
decessors in office were treated for some time past.* The 
jagirdars, or feudal chiefs, as I have before stated, are 
almost all of the same family or class as the Raja, and they 
spend all the revenues of their estates in the maintenance 
of military retainers, upon whose courage and fidelity they 
can generally rely. These jagirdSrs are bound to attend 
the prince on all great occasions, and at certain intervals ; 
and are made to contribute something to his exchequer in 
tribute. Almost all live beyond their legitimate means, and 
make up the deficiency by maintaining upon their estates 
gangs pf thieves, robbers, and murderers, who extend their 
depredations into the country around, and share the prey 
with t|iese chiefs, and their officers and under-tenants. 
They k€e||^thera as poachers keep their do^s ; and the para* 
mount piiwcr, whose subjects they plunder, might as well 
afik them foi: the best horse in the stable as for the best thief 
that lives under their protection.^ 

I should mention an incident that occurred during the 

* AnU^ Chapter XXIII, p. 171. . \ 

* • In the Gwalior territory, the MarStha “amils” or governors of 
districts, do the same, and keep gangs of iobl>ers on purpose to plunder 
their neighbours ; and, if you ask them for their thieves, they will 
actually teE you that to part with them would be ruin, as they are 
their only de^nce against the thieves of their neighbours. [W. H. S*] 
Tho^e notions and habits are by no means extinct jbjj Octobert iSpa, 
a {bice of about two hundred men, cavalry and infi m try, was sent into 
Buudiikhand to suppress robber gangs. Such constantly 

l^realang out in that region, in most native states, md Brityi 

t^tricts. See mfCf p- tyS. ^4 
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Raja's visit to me at Tehil Lieutenant Thomas was sitting 
next to the little Sarimant, and during the interview he asked 
him to allow him to look at his beautiful little gold-hilted 
sword. The Sarimant held it fast, and told him that he 
should do himself the honour of waiting upon him in his 
tent in the course of the day, when he would show him 
the sword and tell him its history. After the Raja left me, 
Thomas mentioned this, and said he felt very much hurt at 
the incivility of my little friend ; but I told him that he was 
in everything he did and said so perfectly the gentleman, 
that I felt quite sure he would explain all to his satisfaction 
when he called upon him. During his visit to Thomas he 
apologized for not having given over his sword to him, and 
said, You European gentlemen have such perfect confi- 
dence in each other, that you can, at all- times, and in 
all situations, venture to gratify your curiosity in these 
matters, and draw your swords in a crowd just as well 
as when alone ; but, had you drawn mine from the scab^ 
bard in such a situation, with the tent full of the Rajk's 
personal attendants, and surrounded by a devoted and 
not very orderly soldiery, it might have been attended by 
very serious consequences. Any man outside might have 
seen the blade gleaming, and, not obser\^ing distinctly 
why it had been drawn, might have suspected treachery, 
and called out to the resaie, when we should all have 
been cut down — the lady, child, and all.” Thomas 
was not only satisfied with the Sarimant's apolog)', but 
was so much delighted with him, that he has ever since 
been longing to get his portrait ; for he says it was really 
his intention to draw the sword had the Sarimant given it 
to him. As I have said, his face is extremely b^utifui^ 
quite a model for a painter or a statuary, and his figure, 
though small, is handsome. He dresses with gieat elegahC^ 
mostly in azure-coloured satin, surmounted by a rose- 
coloured turban and a waistband of the same cbldiir* AH 
his motions are graceful, and his manners have ai?i 
polish. A greater master of all the convemms I have never 
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seen, npigh lie is of slender capacity, and, as I have said^ 
ih stature less than five feet high. 

A poor half*iiaked man, reduced to b^ary by the late 
famine, ran along by my horse to show me the road, and, 
to the great amusement of my attendants, exclaimed that 
he felt exactly as if he were always falling down a well, 
meaning as if he were immersed in cold water. He said that 
the cold season was suited only to gentlemen* who could 
afford to be well-clothed ; but, to a poor man like himself, 
and the great mass of people, in Bund^lkhand at least, the 
hot season was much better. He told me that the late 
Raja, though a harsh, was thought to be a just man and 
that his good sense, and, above all, his good fortune (ikbal) 
had preserved the principality entire ; but that God only, 
and the forbearance of the Honourable Company, could 
now serve it under such an imbecile as the present chief.” 
He seemed quite melancholy at the thought of living to see 
this principality, the oldest in Bundtlkhand, lose its indepen- 
dence. Even this poor, unclothed, and starving wretch 
had a feeling of patriotism, a pride of country, though that 
country had been so wretchedly governed, and was now 
desolated by a famine. 

Just such a feeling had the impressed seamen who fought 
our battles in the great struggle. No nation has ever had 
a more di^raceful institution than that of the press-gang 
of England. This institution, if so it can be called, must 
be an eternal stain upon her glory — posterity will never be 
able to read the history of her naval victories without a 
blush— without reproaching her lawgivers who could allow 
thtm to be purchased with the blood of such men as those 
who fought for us the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar. 
“ Snglaml expuki every man to do his dutyV on that day, 
* but. had England done her duty to every man who was on 

‘ MypoorguH^ had as little sympathy with the prime ministers, 
whom the Tehil RljS put to death, as the peasantry of England had 
with the great men and women whom Harry thei Eighth sacrificed! 
[W* H. S .3 Ante^ p,pw 171-175. ^ 
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t6at <3ay to fight for her ? Was not every English gentleman 
oi the Lords and Commons a David sending his Uriah iPO 
battle?* ' 

The intellectual stock which we require in good seamen 
for our navy, and which is acquired in scenes of peril upon 
the high and giddy mast/' is as much their property as 
that which other men acquire in schools and colleges ; and 
we had no more right to seize and employ these seamen in 
our battles upon the wages of common, uninstructed labour, 
than we should have had to seize and employ as many 
clergymen, barristers, and physicians.' When I have stood 
on the quarter-deck of a ship in a storm, and seen the sea* 
men covering the yards in taking in sail, with the thunder 
rolling, and the lightning flashing fearfully around them — 
the sea covered with foam, and each succeeding billow, as 
It rushed by, seeming ready to sweep them all from their 
frail footing into the fathomless abyss below — I have asked 
myself, “Are men like these to be seized like conmioijl 
felons, torn from their wives and children as soon as they 
reach their native land, subject every day to the lash, and 
put in front of those battles on which the wealth, the 
honour, and the independence of the nation depend, merely 
because British legislators know that when there, a regsird 
for their own personal character among their companions 
in danger will make them fight like Englishmen?" 

* The cruel practice of impressment for the royal tiavy 1 $ authodeed 
by a series of statutes extending from the reign of Philip and Mary to 
that of George III. Seamen of the merchant navy, and, with few 
exceptions, all seafaring men between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
five, are liable, under the provisions of these Karsh «t«tliteS, to ^ 
forcibly seized by the press-gang, and compelled serve Oti boUff a 
man-of-war. The acts legalizing impressment Weft fteeljr inaiift m ot 
during the Napoleonic wars, but have since then Keen Vnift 0% 
and no government at the present day could venture to use tho fi, 
they have never been repealed. The fleet sent against the 
in 1855 was the first En^ish fleet ever manned 
forcible impressment. {See the article “Navy^ {it 
Briiamtka, 9th edition.) 
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This feeling of liationality which exists in the little states 
pf Bundelkhand, arises from the circumstance that the mass 
of the landholders are of the same class as the chief Bundelas ; 
and that the public establishments of the state are recruited 
almost exclusively from that mass. The states of JhSnsP 
and Jllaun* are the only exceptions. There the rulers are 
Brahmans and not Rajputs, and they recruit their public 
establishments from all classes and all countries. The 
landed aristocracy, however, there, as elsewhere, are Rajputs 
— either Pawars, Chanddls, or Bundelas. 

The Rajput landholders of Bundelkhand are linked to 
the soil in all their grades, from the prince to the peasant, 
as the Highlanders of Scotland were not long ago ; and the 
holder of a hundred acres is as proud as the holder of a 
million.^ He boasts the same descent, and the same exclu- 
sive possession of arms and agriculture, to which unhappily 
the industry of their little territories is almost exclusively 
confined, for no other branch can grow up among so turbu- 
lent a set, whose quarrels with their chiefs, or among each 
other, are constantly involving them in civil wars, w^hich 
render life and property exceedingly insecure. Besides, as I 
have stated, their projvensity to keep bands of thieves, 
robbers, and murderers in their baronial castles, as |X)achers 
keep their dogs, has scared away the wealthy and respect- 
able capitalist and peaceful and industrious manufacturer. 

All the landholders are uneducated, and unfit to serve in 
any of our civil establishments, or in those of any very 

* The Brahman chief of JliXnsi was originally a governor under the 
Feshw^ The treaty of November i8lh, 1817, recognixed the then 
chief R&mchand Rio, his heirs and successors, as hereditary rulers of 
Jhinsl. Rlmchand Rao was granted the title of Raji by the British 
government in 183a, and died without issue on the aoth August, 1835. 
(M tv* P* OmeUeer, VoL I, p. 296.) Sec p. 234 and chapter xxix. 

® The chiefs of Jftlaun also were officers under the Morftlhi govern- 
ment of the Peshwt up to 1817. In consequence of gross mi^vera- 
mtnt, an English superintendent was appointed in 1838, and the state 
lapeed to the Britt^ government, owing to failure of heirs, in 1840 
{ikid* p* aaq). 

• p* 178, wufr. 

YOU I. 
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civilized governments ; and they are just as unfitted to serve 
in our military establishments, where strict discipline is 
required. The lands they occupy are cultivated bl^iuse 
they depend almost entirely upon the rents they get from 
them for subsistence ; and because every petty chief and 
his family hold their lands rent-free, or at a trifling quit-rent, 
on the tenure of military service, and their residue forms 
all the market for land produce which the cultivators require. 
They dread the transfer of the rule to our government, 
because they now form almost exclusively all the establish- 
ments of their domestic chief, civil as well as military ; and 
know that, were our rule to be substituted, they would be 
almost entirely excluded from these, at least for a generation 
or two. In our regiments, horse or foot, there is hardly a 
man from Bundelkhand, for the reasons above stated ; nor 
are there any in the (iwalior regiments and “contingents 
which are stationed in the neighbourhood ; though the land 
among them is become minutely subdivided, and they are 
obliged to seek service or starve. 'Fhey are all too proud 
for manual labour, even at the plough. No Bundelkhand' 
Rajput will, I believe, condescend to put his hand to one 

Among the Maratha states, Sikhs, and Muhammadans, 
there is no bond of union of this kind. The establish- 
ments, militai*)^ as well as civil, are everywhere among thena 
composed for the most part of foreigners ; and the landed 
interests under such governments would dread nothing 
from the prospect of a transfer to our rule ; on the contrary, 
they and the mass of the {>eople would almost everywhere 
hail it as a blessing. 

There are two reasons why we should leave these small 
native states under their own chiefs, even when the claim 
to the succession is feeble or defective ; first, because it 
tends to relieve the minds of other native chiefs from the 
apprehension, already too prevalent among them, that we 
desire by degrees to absorb them all, because we think ouf 
government would do better for the people ; and secondly, 
because, by leaving them as a contmst, we afibrd to die 
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people of India the opportunity of observing the superior 
advantages of our rule. 

f ^is distance lends enchantment to the vie|r," in govern- 
ments as well as in landscapes ; and if the people of India, 
instead of the living proofs of what perilous things native 
governments, whether Hindoo or Muhammedan, are in 
reality, were acquainted with nothing but such pictures of 
them as are to be found in their histories and in the 
imaginations of their priests and learned men (who lose 
much of their influence and importance under our rule), 
they would certainly, with proneness like theirs to delight 
in the marvellous, be far from satisfied, as they now are, 
that they never had a government so good as ours, and that 
they never could hope for another so good, were ours 
removed.^ 

For the advantages which we derive from leaving them 
independent, we are, no doubt, obliged to pay a heavy 
penalty in the plunder of our wealthy native subjects by 
the gangs of robbers of all descriptions whom they foster ; 
but this evil may be greatly diminished by a judicious inter- 
positio 1 of our authority to put down such bands.* 

In Bundelkhand, at present, the government and the 
lands of the native chiefs are in the hands of three of the 

' Lapse of years has increaseci the distance and the enchantment, 
and modern agitators and sentimentalists discover marvellous excel- 
lences in the native governments of the now remote past. The 
methods of government in the existing native states have been so pro- 
foundly modified by the influence of the imperial government that these 
states are no longer as instructive in the way of contrast as they were 
in the author’s day. 

• The author consistently held the views above enunciated, and 
defend^ the policy of maintaining the native states. He was of 
opinion that the system of annexation favoured by Lord Dalhousieand 
his Council ** had a downward tendency, and tended to crush all the 
higher and middle classes connected with the land.” He considered 
that the Government of India should have undertaken the management 
of Oudh, but that it had no right to annex the province, and appro- 
priate its revenues, {/ourmy through the Kingian of Oude^ p. xxii, 
etc.) Since 1858 the policy of annexation has been repudiated. 

Q 2 
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Hindoo military classes, Bundilas, Dhand€las, and Pawatrs. 
The principal chiefs are of the first, and their feudatories 
are chiefly gf the other two. A Bundela cannot marry the 
daughter of a Bundela ; he must take his wife from one or 
other of the other two tribes ; nor can a member of either 
of the other two take his wife from his own tribe; he must 
take her from the Bundelas, or the other tribe. The wives 
of the greatest chiefs are commonly from the [X)orest 
families of their vassals ; nor does the proud family from 
which she has been taken feel itself exalted by the 
alliance ; neither does the poorest vassal among the Pawars 
and Dhandels feel that the daughter of his prince has con- 
descended in becoming his wife. All they expect is a 
service for a few more yeomen of the family among the 
retainers of the sovereign. 

The people are in this manner, from the prince to the 
peasant, indissolubly linked to each other, and to the soil 
they occupy ; for, where industry is confined almost 
exclusively to agriculture, the proprietors of the soil and 
the officers of government, who are maintained out of its 
rents, constitute nearly the whole of the middle and higher 
classes. About one-half of the lUnds of every state are 
held on service tenure by vassals of the same family or clan 
as the chief ; and there is hardly one of them who is not 
connected with that chief by marriage. The revenue 
derived from the other half is spent in the maintenance of 
establishments formed almost exclusively of the members 
of these families. 

They are none of them educated for civil offices under 
any other rule, nor could they, for a generation or two, l>e 
induced to submit to wear military uniform, or learn the 
drill of regular soldiers. They are mere militia, brave as 
men can be, but unsusceptible of di.scipline. They have, 
therefore, a natural horror at the thought of their states 
coming under any other than a domestic rule, for they 
could have no chance of employment in the civil or military 
establishments of a foreign power ; and their lands would, 
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they fear, be resumed, since the service for which they had 
been given would be no longer available to the rulers. It 
is said that, in the long interval from the cominencement 
of the reign of Alexander the Third to the end of that of 
David the Second,* not a single baron could be found in 
Scotland able to sign his own name. The Bundelkhand 
barons have never, I believe, been quite so bad as this, 
though they have never yet learned enough to fit thent 
for civil offices under us. Many of them can write and 
read their own language, which is that common to the other 
countries around them.^ 

Bundelkhand was formerly possessed by another tribe of 
Rajputs, the proud Chandels, who have now disappeared 
altogether from this province. If one of that tribe can 
still be found, it is in the humblest rank of the peasant or 
the soldier; but its former strength is indicated by the 
magnificent artificial lakes and ruined castles which We 
traced to them ; and by the reverence which is still felt by 
the present dominant classes of [sic] their old capital of 
Mahobn, Within a certain distance around that ruined 
city no one now dares to beat the “ nakkara,” or great drum 
used in festivals or processions, lest the spirits of the old 
Chandel chiefs who there repose should be roused to 
vengeance;* and a kingdom could not tempt one of the 
Bundelas, Paw^irs, or Chandels, to accept the government 
of the parish [“mauza”] in which it is situated. They will 
take subordinate offices there under others 7vM fear and 

' A.i). 1249 to A.D. 1371. 

* Bundelkhundl is a dialect of Hindi, characterised by many peculi* 
arities of grammar and vocabulary, which have never been properly 
elucidated. A few particulars, not quite accurate, are given in 
Kellogg’s excellent Hind! Grammar. Any cneigelic young scholar 
who may dioose to work at Bundelkhand! will find the field practically 
untouched. The editor made a collection of notes on the dialect 
many years ago, but did not proceed with the work, and nobody else 
has touched tW subject. 

• The editor was told of a case in which two chiefs suffered for 
heating their drums in Mahoba. 
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trembling^ but nothing could induce one of them to meet 
the governor. When the deadly struggle between these ^o 
tribes took place cannot now be discovered.* 

In the time of Akbar, the Chandels were powerful in 
Mahoba, as the celebrated DurgSvati, the queen of GarhH 

* See notes ante^ p.p. 176 and 217, and the authorities there 
cited. The Chandella history occupies an important place in the 
mediaeval annals of India, and has been discussed by many writers. 
Several important inscriptions of the dynasty have recently been 
correctly edited in the Epigraphia Indica. Mahoba is not a “ ruined 
city ” ; it is a moderately prosperous country town, with a tolerable 
bazaar, and about seven thousand inhabitants. It is the headquarters 
of a “ tahsfldar,” or sub-collector, and is now a station on the Midland 
Railway. The ruined temples and places in and near the town are of 
much interest. For many miles round the country is full of remark- 
able remains, some of which are in fairly good preservation. The 
published descriptions of these works are far from being exhaustive. 
The author was mistaken in supposing that the power of the Chandels 
was broken by the Bundelas. The last Chandel king, who ruled over 
an extensive dominion, was Paramarrdi De>'a, or ParmM. This prince 
was defeated in a pitched battle, or rather a series of liattles, near the 
Betwa river, by Prithiraj Chauban, king of Kanauj, in the year 1182. 
A few years later, the victor was himself vanquished and slain by the 
advancing Muhammedans. Mahoba and the surrounding territories 
then passed through many vicissitudes, ijmperfectly recorded in the 
pages of histor)’, and were ruled from time to time by Musalmatis, 
Bhars, Khangars, and others. The Bundelas, an offshoot of the 
Gaharwar clan, did not come into notice before the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and fii>it became a power in India under the leader- 
ship of Champat Rai, the contemporary of Jahangir and Shah JIhani 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. The line of ChandH kings 
was continued in the persons of obscure local chiefs, whose wry names 
are, for the most part, forgotten. The story of Duigavatl, briefly told 
in the text, casts a momentary flash of light on their obs^rity. The 
principal nobleman of the Chandel race now occupying a dignified 
]K>sition is the Raja of Gldhaur in the Munglr (Monghyr) district of 
Bengal, whose ancestor emigrated from Mahoba. * 

The war between the Chandels and Chauhins is the subject of a 
long section or canto of the great Hindi epic the “ Riesfi ” ascribed to 
Chand Bardal, and is also the theme of the songs of many popular 
rhapsodists. The story is, of course, encrusted with a thkk deposit of 
miraculous legend, and none of the details can be relied on. But the 
fact and the date of the war arc fully proved by incontestable evidence* 
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Mandla, whose reign extended over the Sagar and Ner- 
bud<^^ territories and the greater part of Ber§r, was a 
dau^t^ of |he reigning Chand^l prince of Mahoba. He 
condescended to give his daughter only on condition that 
the (iond prince who denmnded her should, to save his 
character, come with an army of fifty thousand men to take 
her. He did so, and “ nothing loth,’' DurgSvati departed 
to reign over a country where her name is now more 
revered than that of any other sovereign it has ever had. 
She was killed above two hundred and fifty years ago, 
about twelve miles from Jubbulpore, while gallantly leading 
on her troops in their third and last attempt to stem the 
torrent of Muhammadan invasion. Her tomb is still to be 
seen where she fell, in a narrow ddfile between two hills ; 
and a pair of large rounded stones which stand near are, 
according to popular belief, her royal drums turned into 
stone, which, in the dead of night, are still heard resounding 
through the woods, and calling th« spirits of her warriors 
from their thousand graves around her. I'he travellers 
who j)ass this solitary spot, respectfully place upon the 
tomb the prettiest specimen they am find of the crystals 
which abound in the neighbourhood ; and, with so much 
of kindly feeling had the history of 1 )urg^ivaU inspired me, 
that I could not resist the temptation of adding one to the 
number when I visited her tomb some sixteen years agod 

* The marriage of Durgavatl is no proof that her father, the 
Chandel Rija, was powerful in Maiioba in the time of Akbar. It is 
rather an indication that he was poor and weak. If he had been rich 
and strong, he would probably have refused his daughter to a Gond, 
even though complaisant bards might invent a RljpQt genealogy for 
the bridegroom. The story about the army of fifty thousand men 
cannot be readily accepted as sober fact. It looks like a courtly 
invention to explain a mesalliance. The inducement really ofiered to 
the proud but poor Chandel was, in all likelihood, a large sum of 
money, according to the usual practice in such cases. Several indications 
exist of close relations between the Gonds and Chandels in earlier times. 

Early in Ak bar’s re^, in the year 1564, Asaf Khan, the imperial 
viceroy of Kari& Manikpur, obtmned permission to invade the Gond 
territory. The young RfijI of Gwtht Mandla, Piem Narayan, was 
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I should mention that the Raja of Samthar in Bund^- 
khand^ is by caste a GQjar f and he has not yet any la^ed 

then a minor, and the defence of the kingdom devolved on Durg§vatl, 
the dowager queen. She first took up her position at the great fortress 
of Singaurgarh, north-west of Jabalpur, and, being there defeated, 
retired through Garha, to the south-east, towards Mandla. After an 
obstinately contested fight the invaders were again successful, and 
broke the queen’s stout resistance. Mounted on an elephant, she 
refilSftd to retire, though she was severely wounded, until her troops 
had time to recover the shock of the first discharge of artillery, and, 
notwithstanding that she had received an arrow'-wound in her eye, 
bravely defended the pass in person. But, by an extraordinary 
coincidence, the river in the rear of her j)Osition, which had been 
nearly dry a few hours before the action commenced, l>egan suddenly 
to rise, and soon became unfordablc. Finding her plan of retreat 
thus frustrated, and seeing her troops give way, she snatched a dagger 
from her elephant-driver, and plunged it into her l>osoin. ‘ . Of 

all the sovereigns of this dynasty she lives most in the readleclion of 
the people ; she carried out many highly useful works in different 
parts of her kingdom, and oife of the large reservoirs near Jabalpur ii 
still called the Rani Talao in memory of her. During the fifteen years 
of her regency she did much for the country, and won the hearts Of 
the people, while her end was as noble and devoted as her life had 
been useful.” {^Central Prointues Gazetteer^ p. 283 ; w'ith references 
to Sleeman^s article on the Kajis of Garha Mandla, and “ Briggs’ 
Farishia,” edn. 1829, voL ii, p.p. 217, 218.) A memoir of Asaf Khln 
Abdul Majid, the general who overcame Durgavati, will be found in 
Blochmann’s translation of the Atrt-i-Akbant V'ol. I. p. 366. 

* Samthar is a small state, lying Ijctween the iietwa and Pahfij 
rivers, to the south-west of the Jalaun district. It was separated from 
the Datiya State only one generation previous to the British occupation 
of Bundelkhand. A treaty was concluded with the Klji in iSlx 
(AC IV, P. Gazetteer^ vol, i, p. 578.) 

’ Giqars occupy more than a hundred villages in the Jalaun district, 
chiefly among the ravines of the PahGj river. The Giljar caste is most 
numerous in the Panjab and fhe upper districts of the North- Western 
Provinces. It is not very highly esteemed, and is of about equal rank 
wdth the Ahir caste and rather below the J^t. Gftjar colonies are 
settled in the lioshangabad and Kimar districts of the Cential 
Provinces. The Gfijars are inveterate cattle-lifters, and always teady 
to take advantage of any relaxation of the bonds of order to prey upon 
their neighbours. Many sections of the caste have adopt^ the 
Muhammadan faith. 
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aristocracy like that of the Bund^las about him. One of 
his ancestors, not long ago, seized upon a hne open plain, 
and built a fort upon it, and the family has ever since, by 
means of this fort, kept possession of the country around, 
and drawn part of their revenues from depredations upon 
their neighbours and travellers. The JhSnsi and Jalaun 
chiefs are Brahmans of the same family as the Peshwa. 

In the states governed by chiefs of the military classes, 
nearly the whole produce of the land goes to maintain 
soldiers, or military retainers, who are always ready to fight 
or rob for their chief. In those governed by the Brah- 
manical class, nearly the whole produce goes to maintain 
priests ; and the other chiefs would soon devour them, as 
the black ants devour the white, were not the paramount 
power to mterpose and save them. While the Peshw5, 
lived, he interposed ; but all his dominions were running 
into priesthood^ like those in Sagar and Bundelkhand, and 
must soon have been swallowed ftp by the military chiefs 
around him, had we not taken his place. Jalaun and 
Jh^nsi are preserved only by us, for, with all their religious, 
it is im^xjssible for them to maintain efficient military 
establishments ; and the Bundela chiefs have alrays a 
strong desire to eat them up, since these states were all 
sliced out of their principalities when the Peshwa was all- 
|X)werful in Hindustan. 

The Chhatarpur Kljil is a PawSr. His father had been 
in the service of the Bundela Rija ; but, when we entered 
upon our duties as the [>aramount power in Bundelkhand, 
the son had succeeded to the little principality seized upon 
by his father ; and, on the principle of respecting actual 
possession, he was recognized by us as the sovereign.^ The 

* The small state of Chhatarpur lies to the south of the Hamlrpur 
district, between the Dasan and Ken rivers. The town of Chhatarpur 
is on the military road from Binda to S^r, and is remarkable for the 
mausoloiiii and ruined palace of Kaji ChhatarslU, after whom the 
town is named. Khajuriho, the ancient religkms capital of the 
ChandSi monardiy, with its magnificent group of mediaeval Hindoo 
and Jain temples, is within the limits of the state, about eighteen 
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Bund6la RajSs, east of the DasSn river, are descended 
from Raja ChhatarsUl, and are looked down upon by the 
Bundela Rajas of Orchha, Chanderi, and Datiyi, west of 
the Dasan, as Chhatarsal was in the service of one of their 
ancestors, from whom he wrested the estates which his 
descendants now enjoy. Chhatarsal, in his will, gave one- 
third of the dominion he had thus acquired to the .strongest 
power then in India, the Peshwa, in order to secure the 
other two-thirds to his two sons Hardi Sa and Jagatraj, in 
the same manner as princes of the Roman empire used to 
bequeath a portion of theirs to the emperor. ‘ Of the 
Peshwa’s share we have now got all, except Jjllaun. Jhansi 
was subsequently acquired by the Peshwa, or rather by his 
subordinates, with his sanction and assistance.* 

miles south-east of Chhatarpur, and thirty-four miles south of Mahoba. 
The Pawar adventurer, who succeeded in separating Chhatarpur from 
the Fauna state, was originally a common soldier, 

* Concerning Chhatars^ (a«d. 1671 to 1734 or 1735), ^ notes anU, 
p.p. 1 15 and 176. He was one of the sons of Champal Kai. The 
correct date of the death of Chhatarsal is Pus Badi 3, Sanwat, 17S8. 
= 1731 A.D. Hardi Sa succeeded to the Raj, or kingdom, of Pannl, 
and Jagatraj to that of Jaitpur. These kingdoms quickly broke up, 
and the fragments are now in part native states, and in part British 
territory. The Orchha State was formed about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and the Chanderi and Daliya States are ofishoots 
from it, which separated during the seventeenth century. 

* As already observed (aftUt p. 225, note), the Jilaun State became 
British territory in 1840, four year; after the tour described in the 
text, and four years before the publication of the book. The Jh^st 
State similarly lapsed on the death of Rija Gangidhar Rio to 
November, 1853. The Rani Lachhml Bal joined the mutineerSf 
and was killed in battle in June, 1858. 
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I HAD a visit from my little friend the Sarimant, and the 
conversation turned upon the causes and effects of the 
dreadful blight to which the wheat crops in the Nerbudda 
districts had of late years been subject. He said that “ the 
people at first attributed this great calamity to an increase 
in the crime of adulter)’ which had followed the intro- 
duction of our rule, and which,” he said, “ was understood 
to follow it everywhere ; that afterwards it was by most 
people attributed to our frequent measurement of the land, 
and inspection of fields, with a view to estimate their capa- 
bilities tu pay; which the people considered a kind of 
incc^t^ and which he himself, the Deity, can never tolerate. 
The land is” said he, “ considered as the mother of the 
prince or chief who holds it — the great parent from whom he 
derives all that maintains him — his family and his establish- 
ments. If well treated, she yields this in abundance to her 
son ; but, if he presumes to look upon her w ith the eye of 
desire, she ceases to be fruitful ; or the Deity sends down 
hail or blight to destroy all that she yields. The measuring 
the surface of the fields, and the frequent inspecting the 
crops by the chief himself, or by his immediate agents, were 
considered by the people in this light ; and, in consequence, 
he never ventured upon these things. They were,” he 
thought, “ fully satisfied that we did it more with a view to 
distribute the burthen of taxation equally upon the people 
than to increase it collectively; still,” bethought that, 
‘‘either we should not do it at all, or delegate the duty' to 
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inferior agents, whose close inspection of the great parent 
could not be so displeasing to the Deity.” ^ 

Ram Chand Pundit said that there was no doubt much 
truth in w^hat Sarimant Sahib had stated ; that the crops of 
late had unquestionably suffered from the constant 
measuring going on upon the lands ; but that the people 
(as he knew) had now become unanimous in attributing 
the calamities of season, under which these districts had 
been suffering so much, to the eating of beef— i\ns was,” he 
thought, ‘‘ the great source of all their sufferings.” 

Sarimant declared that he thought “ his Pundit was 
right, and that it w’ould, no doubt, be of great advantage 
to them and to their rulers if government could be prevailed 
upon to prohibit the eating of beef ; that so great and 
general were the sufferings of the people from these calami- 
ties of seasons, and so firm, and now so general, the 
opinion that they arose chiefly from the practice of killing 
and eating cows that, fn spite of all the other superior 
blessings of our rule, the people were almost beginning to 
wish their old Maralha rulers in power again.” 

I reminded him of the still greater calamities the people 
of Bundelkhand had been suffering under. 

• ‘‘True,” said he, “but among them there are crimes 
enough of every day occurrence to account for these things ; 
but, under your rulQ, the Deity has only one or other of 
these three things to be offended with ; and, of these three, 
it must admitted that the eating of beef so near the sacred 
stream of the Nerbudda is the w'orst.” 

^ We are told in 2 Samuel, chap, xxiv, that the Deity was dis- 
pleased at a census of the people, taken hy Joab by the order of DavtdjJ 
and destroyed of the people of Israel seventy thousand, liesides womiil 
and children. [W. H. S.] The editor, in the course of seven yem' 
experience in the Settlement department, of which six were i^)eiit 
in Bundelkhand, never heard of the doctrine as to the inoestuofia 
character of surveys* Probably it has died out. Even m census no 
longer gives rise to alarm in most parts of the country. The wiki 
rumours and theories common in 1872 and 18$ I did not prevail ih 
1891, when the last census was taken. 
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The blight of which we were speaking had, for several 
seasons from the year 1829, destroyed the greater part of 
the wheat crops over extensive districts along the line of the 
Nerbudda, and through Malwa generally ; and old people 
stated that they recollected two returns of this calamity at 
intervals of from twenty to twenty-four years. The pores, 
with which the stalks are abundantly supplied to admit of 
their readily taking up the aqueous particles that float in 
the air,^ seem to be more open in an easterly wind than in 
any other ; and, when this wind prevails at the same time 
that the air is filled with the farina of the small parasitic 
fungus, whose depredations on the corn constitute what 
they call the rust, mildew, or blight, the particles penetrate 
into these pores, speedily sprout and spread their small 
roots into the. cellular texture, \vhere they intercept, and 
feed on, the sap in its ascent ; and the grain in the ear, 
deprived of its nourishment, becomes shrivelled, and the 
whole crop is often not worth the reaping. It is at first of 
a light, beautiful orange-colour, and found chiefly upon the 
‘alsi ’ (linseed)*^, which it does not seem much to injure; 
but, al>out the end of February, the fungi ripen, and shed 
their seeds rapidly, and they are taken up by the wind, and 
carried over the corn-fields. I have sometimes seen the 
air tinted of an orange colour for many days by the quantity 
of these seeds which it has contained ; and that without 
the wheat crops .suffering at all, when any but an easterly 
wind has prevailed ; but, when the air is so charged with 
this farina, let but an easterly wind blow for tw^enty-four 
hours, and all the wheat crops under its influence are 
destroyed-— nothing can save them. The stalks and leaves 

* This remark k, of course, erroneous. 

* The flax plant (Unmi nsitatmimum) is grown in India solely for 
the sake of the linseed. Flax is never made, and the stalk of the plant, 
as ordinarily grown, is too short for the manufreture of fibre. The 
attempts to introduce flax manufacture into India, though not 
ultimately successful, have proved that good flax can be made in 
thecountiy. Indian linseed k very largely exported. (Article ** Flax ” 
In Ba!fi>uris Cyehpadia^ 3*"^ edUlon.) 
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become first of an orange colour from the light colour of 
the farina which adheres to them, but this changes to deep 
brown. All that part of the stalk that is exposed seems ^ 
if it had been pricked with needles, and had exuded blood 
from every puncture ; and the grain in the ear withers in 
proportion to the number of fungi that intercept and 
feed upon its sap ; but the parts of the stalks that are 
covered by the leaves remain entirely uninjured ; and, when 
the leaves are drawn off from them, they form a beautiful 
contrast to the others, which have been exposed to the 
depredations of these parasitic plants. 

Ever}^ pore, it is said, may contain from twenty to forty 
of these plants, and each plant may shed a hundred seeds, ^ 
so that a single shrub, infected with the disease, may dissem* 
inate it over the face of a whole district ; for, in the warm 
month of March, when the wheat is attaining maturity, 
these plants ripen and shed their seeds in a week, and con- 
sequently increase with enormous rapidity, when they 
find plants with their pores open ready to receive and 
nourish them. I went over a rich sheet of wheat cultiva- 
tion in the district of Jubbulpore in January, 1836, which 
appeared to me devoted to inevitable destruction. It was 
intersected by slips and fields of “alsi,” which the cul- 
tivators often sow along the borders of their wheat fields, 
w’hich are exposed to the road, to prevent trespas.s.* All 
this ‘‘ alsi had become of a beautiful light orange colour 
from these fungi ; and the cultivators, who had had every 
field destroyed the year before by the same plant, sur- 
rounded my tent in despair, imploring me to tell them 
of some remedy, I knew of none ; but, as the ** alsi ** is 
not a very valuable plant, I recommended thern^ as their 
only chance, to pull it all up by the roots, and fling it into 
large tanks that were everywhere to be found. They &d 
so, and no “ alsi ” was intentionally left in the district, for, 

^ Spores is the more accurate word. 

• That is to say, cattle-trespass. Cattle do not care to eat the gie0i 
fiax plant The fields are not fenced. 
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like drowning men catching at a straw, they caught every- 
where at the little gleam of hope that my suggestion 
seemed to offer. Not a field of wheat was that season 
injured in the district of Jubbulpore; but I was soon 
satisfied that my suggestion had had nothing whatever to 
do with their escape, for not a single stalk of the wheat 
was, I believe, affected ; while some stalks of the affected 
‘*alsi” must have been left by accident. Besides, in 
several of the adjoining districts, where the “alsi” 
remained in the ground, the wheat escaped I found that, 
about the time when the blight usually attacks the wheat, 
westerly winds prevailed, and that it never blew from the 
east for many hours together. The common belief among 
the natives w^as that the prevalence of an east wind was 
necessary to giye full effect to the attack of this disease, 
though they none of them pretended to know anything of 
its modus e?/mi«^f~-indeed they considered the blight to 
be a demon, which was to be driven off only by prayers and 
sacrifices. 

It is worthy of remark that hardly anything suffered from 
the attacks of these fungi but the wheat. The “alsi,” upon 
which it always first made its appearance, suffered some- 
thing certainly, but not mucb, though the stems and leaves 
were covered with them. The gram {Cicer arietinum) 
suffered still less— indeed the grain in this plant often 
remained uninjured, while the stems and leaves were 
covered with the fungi, in the midst of fields of wheat that 
were entirely destroyed by ravages of the same kind None 
of the other pulses were injured, though situated in the 
same manner in the midst of the fields of wheat that were 
destroyed I have seen rich fields of uninterrupted wheat 
cultivation for twenty miles by ten, in the valley of the 
Nerbudda, so entirely destroyed by this disease that the 
people would not go to the trouble of gathering one field 
in four, for the stalks and the leaves were so much injured 
that they were considered as unfit or unsafe for fodder; 
and during the same season its ravages were equally felt in 
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the districts along the table-lands of the Vindhya range, 
north of the valley, and, I believe, those upon the SStpura 
range, south. The last time I saw this blight was in 
March, 1852, in the S 5 gar district, where its ravages were 
very great, but partial ; and I kept bundles of the blighted 
wheat hanging up in my house, for the inspection of the 
curious, till the beginning of 1835.* 

When I assumed charge of the district of S 3 gar in 1831 
the opinion among the farmers and landholders generally 
was that the calamities of season under which we had been 
suffering were attributable to the increase of adultery^ 
arising, as they thought, from our indifference, as we seemed 
to treat it as a matter of little importance ; whereas it had 
always been considered under former governments as a- 
case of life and death. The husband or his friends waited 
till they caught the offending parties together in griminal 
correspondence, and then put them both to death ; and 
the death of one pair , generally acted, they thought, a$ a 
sedative upon the evil passions of a whole district for a 
year or two. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than our 
laws for the punishment of adultery in India, where the 
Muhammadan criminal code has been followed, though 
the people subjected to it are not one-tenth Muhammadans. 
This law was enacted by Muhammad on the occasion of 
his favourite wife Ayesha being found under very suspicious 
circumstances with another man. A special direction from 
heaven required that four witnesses should swear positively 
to the fact, 

Ayesha and her paramour were, of course acquitted, and 
the witnesses, being less than four, received the same 
punishment which would have been inflicted upon the 
criminals had the fact been proved by the direct testimony 
of the prescribed number — that is, eighty stripes of the 

* The rust, or blight, described in the text was probably a i^iecies 
of Unedo, The gram, or chick-pea, and various kinds of pea and 
vetch are grown intermixed with the wheat. They ripen earUer, and 
are plucked up by the roots before the wheat is cut. 



ft 'leotieiieft 4miiu 

diftj^ **jhr^ mi hecsmt im k# mmg 

idl Aj^tidk’s&thai'siioc#^ 

rnii Omix 9 ft 0 (!lMted AiKI Baltr.* Soon after his ncoatridit 
to theltiiOD^ Ofifturhftd tosit in judgment upon 
a oomponton^ the ptofhe^ the govenwMr of Basifthy^ 
had been accidentally seen in an awkward position wfdt ft 
lady 0 ? rank four men while they sat in an ftdjoiiiing 
apartment The door or window which concealed tSe 
criminal parties was flung open by the wind, at the tithe 
when they wished it most to remain closed Three of the 
four men swore directly to the point. Mughira was Omafs 
favourite, and had been appointed to the government by 
^him. Zftid, the brother of one of the three who had sworn 
to the fad:, heritated to swear to the enfin fact 

“ I thinkV’ said Omar, “ that I see before me a mat* 
whom God would not make the means of disgracing one of 
the companions of the holy prophek” 

2Laid then described circumstantially the most unequivocal 
position that was, perhaps, ever described in a public court 
df justice ; but, still hesitating to swear to the entire com- 
petioti of the crime, the criminals were acquitted, and his 
brother and the two others received the punishment 
described. This decision of the Brutus of his age and 
country settled the law of evidence in these matters ; and 
no Muhammadan judge w'ould now give a verdict apinst 
any person charged with adultery, without the four witnesses 
to the entire fact No man hopes for a conviction for this 
crime in oipr cpurts ; and, as he would have to drag his 

f Chupter iv of the KorSn is entitled ** Women,” and chapter iqtiv 
is entitl^ “ i%ht” The story of Ayesha's misadventare is given in 
tiotes to chapter xxir. 

' * Muhammad died A.a dja. Abhbakr succeedld Kim, aad after a 
Ichallk^ of only two years, was succeeded by Omar, who was assas* 
sinated in the year of his reign. 

^ Bamih (Basloiah, Bussorah)^^ the province of Baghdad, cm the 
of eombined fttem of the Tigris and Euphiafee^ wis 
fottudod the IDialtf Ohiar. 

VOt t 
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wtfe or itoamour through no less than three — thlitof the 
police officer, the magistrate, and the judge— to seek it^ he 
has recourse to poison, either secretly, or with his wife’s 
consent She will commonly rather die than be turned 
out into the streets a degraded outcast. The seducer 
escapes with impunity, while his victim suffers all that 
human nature is capable of enduring. Where husbands 
are in the habit of poisoning their guilty wives from the 
want of legal means of redress, they will sometimes poison 
those who are suspected upon insufficient grounds. Np 
magistrate ever hopes to get a conviction in the judge’s 
court, if he commits a criminal for trial on this charge 
(under Regulation 17 of 1817), and, therefore, he never 
does commit. Regulation 7 of 1819 authorizes a magistrate 
to punish any person convicted of enticing away a wife 
or unmarried daughter for another’s use ; and an indignant 
functionary may sometimes feel disposed to stretch a point 
that the guilty man may* not altogether escape.^ 

Redress for these wrongs is never sought in our courts, 
because they can never hope to get it. But it is a great 
mistake to suppose that the people of India want a heavier 
punishment for the crime than we are disposed to inflict— 
all they want is a fair chance of conviction upon such 

1 In the author's time the Muhammadan criminal law applied 
to the whole population by Anglo-Indian judges, assisted by Muham- 
madan legal assessors, who gave rulings called fahtfos on legal poliiti* 
The Penal Code enacted in 1859 swept away the whole jungle of 
Regulations and fatwas^ and established a scientiiic system of crtminal 
jurisprudence, which has remained substantially unchanged to this 
day. Adultery is punishable under the Code by the Set^Ofli 

but prosecutions for this offence are very rare. Bittidtig nway a 
married woman is also defined as an offence, and is punishable l^ a 
magistrate. Complaints under this head are exUemely ntnneroiiii and 
mostly false. Secret and unpunished murders of women are undonte* 
ediy common, and are often reported as deaths from snake-bite 
cholera. An a^evcd husband frequently tries to save Ids bostohyi 
and at the same time satisfy his vengeance, by trumping tip a 
charge of burglary against the suspected pammour, wim 
replies by an equally false aliH* ? ^ ^ 
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reasonable proof as cases of this nature admit of, and liib 
a measure of puniiduuent as shall make it appear that their 
fulers think the crime a serious one, and that they are 
disposed to protect them from it. Sometimes the poorest 
mail would refuse pecuniary compensation ; but generally 
husbands of the poorer classes would be glad to get what 
the heads of their caste or circle of society might consider 
the expenses of a second marriage. They do not dare to 
live in adultery, they would be outcasts if they did ; they 
must be married according to the forms of their caste, and 
it is reasonable that the seducer of the wife should be 
obliged to defray the costs of the injured husband’s second 
marriage. The rich will, of course, always refuse such a 
compensation, but a law declaring the man convicted of 
this crime liable to imprisonment in irons at hard 
labour for two years, but entitled to his discharge within 
that time on an application from the injured husband or 
father, would be extremely popular throughout India. The 
poor man would make the application when assured of the 
sum which the elders of his caste consider sufficient ; and 
they would rake into consideration the means of the offender 
to pay. The woman is sufficiently punished by her 
degraded condition. I'he “ fatwa ” of a Muhammadan law 
officer should be dispensed with in such cases.^ 

In 1832 the people b^an to search for other causes 
[sa/iceff of bad seasons]. The frequent measurements of 

> A prosecution under the Penal Oxle for adultery can only be 
instituted by the husband, or the guardian representing liim, and the 
Wbrnan is not* punishable. Although the Muhammadan law of 
evidence has been got rid of, the Anglo Indian courts are still unsuit* 
able for the p#6ftecution of adultery cases, especially where natives are 
concerned. The English courts, though they do not require any 
specified number of witnesse<(, demand strict proof given in open 
court, and no native, whose honour has really b^ touched, cares to 
expose hk domestic troubles to be wrangled over by lawyers. Many 
o&ers, including the editor, would be glad to see the section which 
renders adullery penal struck out of the Code. The matrimonial 
delinqu^cies *of nfttives are better dealt with by the caste oigantxa* 
tions, afd those of Europeans by civil actum. 

R 3 
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the land, with a view to equalize the assessments, weie 
thought of; even the operations of the Trigonometrical 
Survey,' which were then making a great noise in Centml 
India, where their fires were seen every night burning upon 
the peaks of the highest ranges, were supposed to have had 
some share in exasperating the > und the services pf 
the most holy Brahmans were put in requisition to exorcise 
the peaks from which the engineers had taken their angles, 
the moment their instruments were removed. In many 
places, to the great annoyance and consternation of the 
engineers, the landmarks which they had left to enable 
them to correct their work as they advanced, were found to 
have been removed during their short intervals of absence, 
and they were obliged to do their work over again. The 
priests encouraged the disposition on the part of the 
peasantr)' to believe that men who required to do their 
work by the aid of fires lighted in the dead of the ni|^ 
upon AigA places^ and work which no one but themselves 
seemed able to comprehend, must hold communion with 
supernatural beings, a communion which they thou^t 
might be displeasing to the Deity. 

At last, in the year 1833, ^ ^<^^y Brahman, who 

lived in his cloister near the iron suspension bridge over 
the Bias river, ten miles from SSgar, sat down with a 
determination to wrestle witA tAe Deity till he should be 
compelled to re\eal to him the real cause of all these 
calamities of season under which the people were groaning** 
After three days and nights of fasting and prayer, he saw a 
vision which stood before him in a white mantle, and tdi4 
him that all these calamities arose from the slaughter of 
cows ; and that under former governments this piactiqehaii' 

* The Trigonometrical Survey, originated by Cokmd 
was begun at Cape Comorin in f 800. It k now almost, if not 
complete. The stations are marked by masonry pltlasi. Car tht {Miatfxd 
repair of which a small sum is annually allotted. 

* Hindoos bdieve that holy men, by means cf pm iMi 

attain power to compel the gods to do their bidding* ; ^ ^ ^ 
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been ntdctiy |iroliibited, and the returns of the harvest bad^ 
in consequence, been always abundant, and subsistence 
cheap, in spite of invamon from without, insurrection with- 
in, and a godd deal of misrule and oppression on the part 
of the tocal government The holy man was enjoined by 
the vision to make this revelation known to the constituted 
authorities, and to persuade the people generally through- 
out the district to join in the petition for the prohibition of 
beef-mting throughout our Nerbudda territories. He got a 
good many of the most respectable of the landholders 
around him, and explained the wishes of the vision of the 
preceding night A petition was soon drawn up and signed 
by many hundreds of the most respectable people in the 
district, and presented to the Governor-Generars repre- 
sentative in these parts, Mr. F. C. Smith. Others were 
presented to the civil authorities of the district, and all 
stating in the most respectful terms how sensible the people 
were of the inestimable benefits of^ur rule, and how grate- 
ful they all felt for the protection to life and property, and 
to the free employment of all their advantages, which they 
had under it ; and for the frequent and large reduction in 
the assessments, and remission in the demand, on account 
of calamities of seasons. These, tjiey stated, were all that 
government could do to relieve a suffering people, but they 
had all proved unavailing : and yet, under this truly 
paternal rule, the people were suffering more than under 
any fimner government in its worst period of misrule— the 
hand of an incensed God was upon them ; and, as they had 
now, at last, after many fruitless attempts, discovered the 
real cause of this anger of the Deity, they trusted that we 
would listen to their prayers, and restore plenty and all its 
hlessinfs to the country by prohibiting the eating of beef 
Ail time dreadful evils had, they said, unquestionably 
originated in the (Sadr BSaSr) great market of the canton* 
ments, where, for the first time, within one hundred miles of 
the mewi stream of the Nerbudda, men had purchased 
and eaten cows* flesh. 
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These people were all much attached to us and to our 
rule, and were many of them on the most iptimate terms 
of social intercourse with us ; and, at the time they signed 
this petition, were entirely satisfied that they had dis- 
covered the real cause of all their sufferings, and impressed 
with the idea that we should be convinced, and grant their 
prayers.' The day is past. Beef continued to be eaten 
with undiminished api>etite, the blight, nevertheless, dis- 
appeared, and every other sign of vengeance from above ; 
and the people are now, I believe, satisfied that they were 
mistaken. They still think that the lands do not yield so 
many returns of the seed under us as under former rulers ; 
that they have lost some of the harkat (blessings) which 
they enjoyed under them — they know not why. The fact 
is that under us the lands do not enjoy the salutary fallows 
which frequent invasions and civil wurs used to catise 
under former governments. Those who survived such 
civil wars and invasionsi*‘got better returns for their seed. 

During the discussion of the question with the people, 
I had one day a conversation with the Sadr Amin, or head 
native judicial officer, whom I have already mentioned. 
He told me that “ there could be no doubt of the truth of 
the conclusion to which the people had at length come. 
‘‘There are,” he said, “some countries in which ptmishments 
follow crimes after long intervals, and, indeed, do not take 
place till some future birth ; in others, they follow crimes 
immediately ; and such is the country bordering the stream 
of Mother Nerbudda. This,” said he, ‘Ms a Stream more 
holy than that of the great Ganges herself, since no man is 
supposed to derive any benefit from that stream unless he 
either bathe in it, or drink from it ; but the tigki erf the 
Nerbudda from a distant hill could bless him, and purify 
him. In other countries, the slaughter erf cows ami 
bullocks might not be punished for ages ; and the haitf^ 
in such countries, might continue good through 

‘ For some sccotmt of the modem agitation against oow-kfUl^ IKBS 
note p. i^. 
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successive geneiations und^ such enormities ; indeed, he 
was not quite sure that there might not be countries in 
which no punishment at all would inevitably follow ; but, 
so near the Nerbudda, this could not be the case-^ Pro- 
vidence could never suffer beef to be eaten so near her 
sacred majesty without visiting the crops with blight, hail, 
or some other calamity, and the people with cholera morbus, 
small-pojc, and other great pestilences. As for himself, he 
should never be persuaded that all these afflictions did not 
arise wholly and solely from this dreadful habit of eating 
beef. I declare,” concluded he, “ that if the government 
would but consent to prohibit the eating of beef, it might 
levy from the lands three times the revenue that they now 
pay.” 

The great festival of the Holi, the Saturnalia of India, 
terminates on the last day of Phalgun, or i6th of March-’* 
On that day the Holi is burned ; and on that day the 
ravages of the monster (for monster they will have it to be) 
are supiK)sed to cease. Any field that has remained un- 
touched t:p to that time is considered to be quite secure 
from the moment the Holi has been committed to the 
flames- What gave rise to the notion I. have never been 
able to discover, but such is the general belief. I suppose 
the siliceous epidermis must then have become too hard, 
and the pores in the stem too much closed up to admit of 
the further depredation of the fungi. 

In the latter end of 1831, while I was at Sagar, a cow^- 
herd in driving his cattle to water at a reach of the Bias 
river, called the NardhardhSr, near the little village of 
Jasrathi, was reported to have seen a vision that told him 
the waters of that reach, taken up and conveyed to the 

^ On the sscredness of the Nerbadda see note ante^ p. 7, Chapter I. 

* The Hoi! festival marks approximately the time of the vernal 
equinoxt ten days before the full moon of the Hindoo month Fhtlgon- 
The day of the bonfire does not always fall on the 16th of Maidi* 
It is not considered lucky to begin harvest till the Hoi! has been 
btitmt 
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fields ip pitchers, ^opld effectually keep off the blq^t from 
the wheat, provided the pitchers were not suffered to touch 
the ground on the Way. On reaching the field, a small hole 
was to be made in the bottom of the pitcher, so as to keep 
up a small but steady stream, as the bearer carried it round 
the borders of the field, that the water might fall in a com- 
plete ring, except at a small opening which wxis to be kept 
dry, in order that the monster or demon blight might make 
his escape through it, not being able to cross over any part 
watered by the holy stream. The waters of the Bia.s river 
generally are not supposed to have any peculiar virtues. 
The report of this vision spread rapidly over the country ; 
and the people who had been suffering under so many 
seasons of great calamity were anxious to try anything that 
promised the slightest chance of relief. Every cultivator 
of the district prepared pots for the conveyance of the 
water, with tripods to support them while they rested on 
the road, that they might not touch the ground. The .spot 
pointed out for taking the w'ater was immediately under a 
fine large pipal-tree^ which had fallen into the river, and on 
each bank was seated a Bair^gi, or priest of Vishnu. I'he 
blight began to manifest itself in the alsi (linseed) in 
January, i8j2, but the wheat is never considered to be in 
danger till late in February, when it is nearly ripe ; and 
during that month and the following the tranks of the rtver 
were crowded with people in search of the water. Some 
of the people came more than one hundred miles to fetch 
it, and all seemed quite sure that the holy water would save 
them. Each person gave the Bairagi priest of his own ade 
of the river two half-pence (copper pice), two pice weight 
of ghi (clarified butter), and two pounds of flour, before 
filled his pitcher, to secure his blessings from it llieie 
priests were strangers, and the offerii^ were entirely 
voluntary. The roads from this reach of the Bits rtWi bp 
to the capital of the Orchha Rajfi, more than a bnildipfed 

^ Tbeplpia-tree (Ficm tdigiesa, Linn.; 
is sacred Vishnu, and is universally venerated thmgte . C 



wm Uieiiill)* ** lined wilii tliaie «rj|lir*caitiers ; and I 
estimated the nnmber persons who passed trith the 
imter every day for sk wedks at ten thdlisand a day*’ 

After they ceased to take the water, the banks were 
long crowcM widi peq>le who flocked to see the pla<^ 
where priests and waters had worked such miracles, and to 
try and discover the source whence the water derived its 
virtues. It was remarked by some that the pipal-tree, 
which had fallen from the hank above many years before, 
had still continued to throw out the richest foliage from 
the branches above the surface of the water. Others 
declared that they saw a monkey on the bank near the 
spot, which no sooner perceived it was observ'ed than it 
plunged into the stream and disappeared. Others again 
saw some flights of steps under the water, indicating that 
it had in days of yore been the site of a temple, whose 
god, no doubt, gave to the waters the wonderful \irtues 
it had been found to possess. -The priests would say 
nothing but that “ it was the work of God, and, like all his 
works, U^yond the reach of man’s understanding.” They 
made their fo^^tunes, and got up the vision and miracle^ no 
doubt, for that especial purpose.* * , 

As to the effect, I told by hundreds of farmers who^ 
had tried the waters that, though it had not anywhere kept 
the blight entirely off from the wheat, it was found that the 
fields which had not the advantages of water were entirely 
destroyed ; and, where the pot had been taken all round 
the field without leaving any dry opening for the demon to 
ascape through, it was almost as bad ; but, vrhen a small 
opening had been left, and the water carefully dropped 
around the field elsewhere, the crops had been very little 
injured 5 which showed clearly the efficacy of the water, 

* About four hundred thousand peisons. 

**Two pice X 4^,000 SB Soo,ooo pice, ss 200,000 annas, «= 13,500 
rupees. Even if the author’s estimate of ihe numbers be mucli too 
tlie pet^^lkOliiy mult must have been handsome, not to metulon 
Ihe benor and fiour« 
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when all the ceremonies and observances prescribed by the 
vision had been attended to. 

I could never find the cowherd who was said to have 
seen this vision, and, in speaking to my old friend, the 
Sadr Amin, learned in the shSstras,* on the subject, I told 
him that we had a short saying that would explain all this, 
— “ a drowning man catches at a straw.” 

“Yes,” said he, without any hesitation, “and we have 
another just as good for the occasion, — ‘Sheep will follow 
each other, though it should be into a well.’” 

> Hindoo sacred books. 
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Pest]e«and-Mortar Sugar-Miib -Washing away of the Soil 

On the 13th [December, 1835J we came to BarwS Slgar,^ 
over a road winding aipong small ridges and conical hills, 
none of them much elevated or very steep; the ivhole 
being a bed of brown syenite, generally exposed to the 
surface in a decomposing state, intersected by veins and 
beds of quartz rocks, and here and there a narrow and 
shallow bed of dark basalt One of these beds of basalt 
was converted into grey syenite b^ a large granular mixture 
of white quartz and feldspar with the black hornblende. 
From this rock the people form their sugar-mills, which are 
made like a pestle and mortar, the mortar being cut out of 
the hornblende rock, and the pestle out of wood.* 

We saw a great many of these mortars during the march 
that could not have been in use for the last half dozen 
centuries, but they are precisely the same as those still 
used all over India, The driver sits upon the end of the 
horizontal beam to which the bullocks are yoked ; and in^ 
cold mornings it is very common to see him with a pair of 
good hot embers at his buttocks, resting upon a little pro- 

» The lake known as BarwS SSgar was formed by a Bundela chief, 
who constructed an embankment to retain the waters of the Barw& 
stream, a tributary of the Betwa. The work iras b^n in 1705 and 
completed in 1737. The embankment is nearly three-quarters of a 
mile in length* The town is situated at the north-west comer of the 
lakei on the road from Jhlnsl to the cantonment of Nowgong (properly 
Nauglon, or Nayig&on), at a distance of twelve miles from Jhinsl* 
(W, voL i, p.p* 243 and 3S7.) 

• The rude ricetcb given here In the author*! text Is not worth iepio» 
dnetiom 
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jection made behind him to the beam for the purposed of 
sustaining it [sic]. I am disposed to think that the most 
productive parts of the surface of Bundelkhand, like that 
of some of the districts of the Nerbudda territories which 
repose upon the back of the sandstone of the Vindhya 
chain, is [x;V] fast flowing off to the sea through the great 
rivers, which seem by degrees to extend the channels of 
their tributary streams into every man's field, to drain away 
its substance by degrees, for the benefit of those who may 
in some future age occupy the islands of their delta, I 
have often seen a valuable estate reduced in value to 
almost nothing in a few years by some new antenmx^ 
if I may so call them, thrown out from the tributary 
streams of great rivers into their richest and deepest 
soils. Declivities are formed, the soil gets nothing from 
the cultivator but the mechanical aid of the plough, 
and the more its surface is ploughed and cross-ploughed, 
the more of its substance is washed away towards the 
Bay of Bengal in the Ganges, or the Gulf of Cambay 
in the Nerbudda, In the districts of the Nerbudda, 
we often see these black hornblende mortars, in whtcb 
sugar-canes were once pressed by a happy peasantry, 
now standing upon a bare and barren surface of sand- 
stone rock, twenty feet above the present surface of the 
culturable lands of the country. There are evident signs 
of the surface on which they now stand having been 
that on which they were last worked. The people get 
more juice from their small straw-coloured canes in these 
pe.stle-and-mortar mills than they can from those with 
cylindrical rollers in the present rude state of the mechanical 
arts all over India ; and the straw-coloured cane is the Ollly * 
kind that yields good sugar. The large purple tones yield 
a watery and very inferior juice; and are genetaliy ond 
^most universally sold in the markets as a fruit ^ tile 
straw-coloured canes, from being crowded pnder a vei^ 
slovenly system, with little manure and les^ ureoilingl 
degenerate into a mere reed. The Otaheite cant, U^iCh 
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WHS introdaoed ina}«X)|dia by me in 1837, has ^read ov«r 
tlK Nerbudda^and many other territtMies ; but that that will 
degenemte to the. same manner under the same doveoly 
system pf tillage, is too probabie.i 

* The *‘pestle-and-mortar’* pattern of mill above described is the 
indigenous model till recently in universal use in India, but, in most 
parts of the country, where stone is not available, the “ mortar ” por- 
tion is made of wood. The stone mills arc very expensive. Ift the 
B&nda and Hamlrpurdbtrictsof Bundelkhand sugar-cane is now grown 
only in the small areas where good loam soil is found. The method of 
cultivation differs in several respects from that practised in the Gangetic 
plains, but the editor never observed the slovenliness of which the author 
complains. He always found the oultivation in sugar-cane villages to be 
extremely careful and laborious. Ancient stone mills are sometimes 
found in black soil country, and it is difHcuit to understand how sugar- 
cane was ever grown there. The author was mistaken in supposing that 
the indigenous pattern of mill is superior to a good roller mill. Within 
the last twenty years the indigenous mill has been completely supers 
seded in most parts of the PanjSb, North-Western Provinces, Bih&r, 
and Oudh by the roller mill patented by Messrs. Mylnc and Thompson 
of Bihla in 1869, and largely improved by subsequent modifications. 
The c^riginal patent having expired, thousands of roller mills are now 
annualljj^niade by native artisins. with little regard to the existing 
rights of the Bihla firm, which are frequently and shamelessly infringed. 
The iron rollers are cast in Delhi and other places, and completed on 
costly lathes in many country (owns. The mills are generally hired 
out for the season, and kept in repair by the speculator. The Riji of 
N&han in the PanjSb does a large business of this kind, and finds it 
profitable. Since the first patent was taken out, many improvements 
in the design have been effected, and the best mills squeeze the cane 
absolutely dry. Some have two, and some three rollers. Messrs. 
Mylne and Thompson have also been successful in introducing other 
improved machinery for (he manufacture of sugar in villages. The 
Rosa iictory near Shahjahilnpur in the North-Western Provinces 
makei sugar on a laige scale by Eurc^an methods. 

^ When the mihot says that the large canes are sold ** as a fruit ” he 
means that the canes are used for eating, or rather sucking like a sugar- 
allck. The varieties of sugar-cane are extremely numerous, and the 
names vary much in different districts. According to Surgeon-General 
Balfour the Otaheite (Tahiti) cane is ** probably SMccharam 
The ordinary Indian kinds belong to the species Sm^hamm 
The Otiheiti cane was introduced into the West Indies about l7$4« 
mid emmi to India horn the Maurlttus* It is more suiulde for tim 
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roller null than for the indigenous mill, the stems being bant In a 
letter dated isth December, 1844, the author refers to his introduction 
" of the Otaheite cane, and mentions that the Indian Agricultural 
^iety awarded him a gold medal for this service. The cane was 
first planted in the Government Botanical Garden at Calcutta. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Interview with the Chiefs of JhansI— Disputed Succession. 

On the 14th' we came on fourteen miles to JhSnsi.* 
About five miles from our last ground we crossed the 
Baitanti river over a bed of syenite. At this river we 
mounted our elephant to cross, as the w^ater w'as waist-deep 
at the ford. My wife returned to her palankeen as soon 
as we had crossed, but our little boy came on with me on 
the elephant, to meet the grand procession which I knew 
was approaching to greet us from the city. The Raj5, of 
Jhansi, Ram Chandar Rao, died a/ew' months ago, leaving 
a young widow and a mother, but no child.“ 

He was a young man of about tw^enty-eight years of age, 
timid, but of good capacity, and most amiable disposition. 
My duties brought us much into communication ; and, 
though we never met, we had conceived a mutual esteem 
for each other. He had been long suffering from an affec- 
tion of the liver, and had latterly persuaded himself that 
his mother was practising upon his life, with a view to 
secure the government to the eldest son of her daughter, 

f K* T)tcember, 1835. 

^ Now the headquarters of the British district of the same name, and 
also of the Indian Midland Railway. Since the opening of this nulway 
imd the restoration of the Gwalior fort to Sindhia in 1885, the impor- 
lance of JhinsI, both civil and military, has much increased. The 
native 'town was given up by Sindhia in exchange for the Gw^ior 
itoqnghold. 

• This chief is called RSjS Rio Ramchand in the Gazetteer^ Bfe 
^ed on the 20th August, 1835. His administration had beenweak| 
and his hnandes were left in great disorder. Un4er his successor the 
disoider of the administration became still greateif* 
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^ith would, she thought, ensure the real power to her for 
life. That she wished him dead with this view, I had no 
i doubt ; for she had ruled the state for several years up to 
1831, during what she was pleased to consider his minority ; 
and she surrendered the power into his hands with great 
reluctance, since it enabled her to employ her paramour 
as minister, and enjoy his society as much as she pleased, 
under the pretence of holding privy councils upon affairs of 
great public interest.^ He used to communicate his fears 
to me ; and I was not without apprehension that his mother 
might some day attempt to hasten his death by poisom 
About a month before his death he wrote to me to say 
that spears had been found stuck in the ground, under the 
water where he was accustomed to swim, with their sharp 
points upwards ; and, had he not, contrary to his usual 
practice, walked into the water, and struck his foot against 
one of them, he must have been killed. This was, no 
doubt, a thing got up «by some designing person, who 
wanted to ingratiate himself with the young man ; for the 
mother was too shrewd a woman ever to attempt her son’s 
life by such awkward means. About four months before I 
reached the capital, this amiable young prince died, leaving 
two paternal uncles, a mother, a widow, and one sister, the 
wife of one of our Sagar pensioners, Morisar Rao. The 
mother claimed the inheritance for her grandson by this 
daughter, a very handsome young lad, then at JhSn^ on 
the pretence that her son had adopted him on his deaths 
bed. She had his head shaved, and made him go througjt 
all the other ceremonies of mourning, as for the death j||f 
his real father. The eldest of his uncles, RaghunSth Rao, 
qlaimed the inheritance as the next heir ; and all his party 
turned the young lad out of caste as a Brahman, for d^iitg 
to go into mourning for a father who was yet alive j one pf 
the greatest of crimes, according to Hindoo law, for tMy 

^ Dowagers ia Indian prineely families are fttqneitliy lltvnlfed 
such intrigues and plots* The editor could speeiiy Wmit leci^ 
instances. Compare Chapter XXXI V, /ar/. 
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would not admit that he had been adopted by the deceased 
prince.' 

The question of inheritance had been referred for de* 
cision to the Supreme Government through the prescribed 
channel when I arrived, and the decision was every day 
expected. The mother, with her daughter and grandson, 
and the widow, occupied the castle, situated on a high hill 
overlooking the city ; while the two uncles of the deceased 
occupied their private dwellings in the city below. Rag- 
hunath Rao, the eldest, headed the procession that came 
out to meet me about three miles, mounted upon a fine 
female elephant, with his younger brother by his side. The 
minister, NflrQ Gopal, followed, mounted upon another, on 
the part of the mother and widow. Some of the Raja’s 
relations were upon two of the finest male elephants I 
have ever ‘ seen j and some of their friends, with the 
“ Bakshi,” or paymaster (always an important personage), 
upon two others, Raghunath Rag’s elephant drew up on 
the right of mine, and that of the minister on the left ; 
and, ati:T the usual compliments had passed between us, 
all the others fell back, and formed a line in our rear. 
They had about fifty troopers mounted upon very fine 
horses in excellent condition, which cur\etted before and 
on both sides of us ; together with a good many men on 
camels, and some four or five hundred foot attendants, all 
well dressed, but in various costumes. The elephants were 
so close to each other that the conversation, which we 
managed to keep up tolerably well, was general almost all 
t1|e way to our tents ; every man taking a part as he found 
the opportunity of a pause to introduce his little compliment 
to the Honourable Company or to myself, which I did my 
best to answer or divert I was glad to see the affectionate 

* An adopted son passes completely out of the family of his natural, 
into that of his adoptive father, and all his rights and duties as a soa 
are at the same time transferred. In this case, the adoption had not 
reaiiy taken place, and the tad’s duty to his living natural father 
remained mmSeGteti 

VOU I. 


S 
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respect with which the old man was everywhere received, 
for I had in my own mind no doubt whatever that the 
decision of the Supreme Government would be in his 
favour. The .whole cort<5ge escorted me through the town 
to my tent, which was pitched on the other side ; and then 
they took their leave, still seated on their elephants, while 
I sat on mine, with my boy on my knee, till all had made 
their bow and departed. "J'he elephants, camels, and 
horses, were all magnificently caparisoned, and the housings 
of the whole were extremely rich. A good many of the 
troopers were dressed in chain-armour, which, worn outside 
their light-coloured quilted ve.sts, looked very like black 
gauze scarfs. 

My little friend the Saiimant’s own elephant had lately 
died ; and, being unable to go to the cost of another with all 
its appendages, he had come thus far on horseback. A 
native gentleman can never condescend to ride an elephant 
without a train of at le^st a dozen attendants on horseback 
— he w’ould almost as soon ride a horse without a tail} 
Having been considered at one time as the equal of all 
these Rajas, I knew that he would feel a little mortified at 
finding himself buried in the crowd and dust ; and invited 
him, as we approached the city, to take a seat by my ^side. 
This gained him consideration, and evidently gave him 
great plea.sure. It was late before we reached our tents, a.s 
we were obliged to move slowly through the streets of the 
city, as well for our own convenience, as for the safety of 
the crowed on foot before and around us My wife, w^ho 
had gone on before to avoid the crowd and dust, reached 
the tents half an hour before us. 

In the afternoon, when my second large tent had been 
pitched, the minister came to pay me a visit with a large 

* This sUtement will not apply to those districts in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh where elephants are numerous and often 
kept by native gentry of no great rank or wealth. A RSja, of cowirte, 
always likes to Have a few mounted men cbltering Ijehind him, if 
possible. 
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train of followers, but with little display ; and I found him 
a very sensible, mild, and gentlemanly man, just as I 
expected from the high character he bears with both parties, 
and with the people of the country generally. Any unre- 
served conversation here in such a crowd was, of course, 
out of the question, and I told the minister that it was my 
intention early next morning to visit the tomb of his late 
master ; where I should be very glad to meet him, if he 
could make it convenient to come without any ceremony. 
He seemed much pleased with the proposal, and next 
morning we met a little before sunrise within the railing 
that encloses the tomb or cenotaph ; and there had 
a good deal of quiet and, I believe, unreserved talk 
about the affairs of the Jhansi state, and the family 
of the late prince. He told me that, a few hours 
before the Raja's death, his mother had placed in his arms 
for adoption the son of his sister, a very handsome lad of 
ten years of age — but whether the P^Sja was or was not 
sensible at the time he could not say, for he never after 
heaid li.ni speak ; that the mother of the deceased con- 
sidered the adoption as complete, and made her grandson 
go through the funeral ceremonies as at the death of his 
father, w^hich for nine days w^ere performed unmolested ; 
but, when it came to the tenth and last — which, had it 
passed quietly, would have been considered as completing 
the title of adoption — RaghunSth Rao and his friends 
interposed, and prevented further proceedings, declaring 
that, w'hile there vvere so many male heirs, no son could be 
adopted for the deceased prince according to the usages of 
the family. 

The widow’ of the Raja, a timid, amiable young woman, 
of twenty-five years of age, was by no means anxious for 
this adoption, having shared the suspicions of her husband 
regarding the practices of his mother; and found his sisteri 
who now resided wnth them in the castle, a most violent 
and overbearing w^oman, who would be likely to exclude 
her from all share in the administration, atid make her life 

S 2 
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very miserable, were her son to he declared the RS-ja. Her 
wish was to be allowed to adopt, in the name of her 
deceased husband, a young cousin of his, Sadtsheo, the 
son of Nana Bh5o. GangSdhar, the younger brother of 
Raghunath Rao, w’as exceedingly anxious to have his elder 
brother declared Raja, because he had no sons, and from 
the debilitated state of his frame, must soon die, and leave 
the principality to him. Every one of the three parties had 
sent agents to the (iovernor-General’s representative in 
Bundelkhand to urge their claim ; and, till the final 
decision, the widow of the late chief was to be considered 
the sovereign. The minister told me that there was one 
unanswerable argument against Raghunath Rao’s suc- 
ceeding, which, out of regard to his feelings, he had not 
yet urged,, and about which he wished to consult me as a 
friend of the late prince and his widow ; this was, that he 
was a leper y and that the signs of the disease were becoming 
every day more and more manifest. 

I told him that I had observ^ed them in his face, but was 
not aware that any one else had noticed them. I urged 
him, however, not to advance this as a ground of exclusion, 
since they all knew him to be a very worthy man, while his 
younger brother was said to be the reverse ; and more 
especially I thought it w^ould be very cruel and unwise to 
distress and exasperate him by so doing, a$ I had no doubt 
that, before this ground could be brought to their notice, 
Government, would declare in his favour, right being so 
clearly on his side. 

After an agreeable conversation with this sensible md 
excellent man, I returned to my tents to prepare for the 
reception of Raghunath Rao and his party. They came 
about nine o’clock with a much greater display of elephants 
and followers than the minister had brought with him. 
He and his friends kept me in close conversation till eleven 
o’clock, in spite of my wife’s many considerate messages tb 
say breakfast was waiting. He told me that the mother of 
the late Raja, his nephew, was a very violent woman, wfeo 
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had involved the state in much trouble during the period 
of her regency, which she managed to prolong till her son 
was twenty-five years of age, and resigned with infinite 
reluctance only three years ago ; that her minister during 
her regency, Gangadhar Miili, was at the same time her 
paramour^ and would be surely restored to power and to 
her embraces^ were her grandson's claim to the succession 
recognized ; that it was with great difficulty he had been 
able to keep this atrocious character under surveillance 
pending the consideration of their claims by the Supreme 
Government ; that, by having the head of her grandson 
shaved, and making him go through all the other funeral 
ceremonies with the other members of the family, she had 
involved him and his young innocent wife (who had unhap- 
pily continued to drink out of the same cup with her 
husband) in the dreadful crime of mourning for a father 
whom they knew to be yet aiive^ a crime that must be expiated 
by the ‘‘prayaschit,”^ which woukl be exacted from the 
young couple on their return to Sagar before they could be 
restored to caste, from which they were now considered as 
excommunicated. As for the young widow, she was every- 
thing they could wish ; but she was so timid that she vrould 
be governed by the old lady, if she should have any 
ostensible part assigned her in the administration.® 

* The * * prayaschit ” is an expiating atone»iient by which the person 
humbles himself in public. It is often imposed for crimes committed 
in a former birthy as indicated by afflictions suffered in this. [W. H. S.] 
The practical working of Hindoo caste rules is often frightfully cruel. 
The victims of these rules in the case described by the author were a 
boy ten years old, and his child wife of still more tender years. Yet 
all the penalties, including rigorous fasts, would lie mercilessly exacted 
from these innocent children. Leprosy and childlessness are among 
the afflictions which are supposed to prove the sinfulness of the sufferer 
in some former birth, perhaps thousands of years ago. 

* The poor young widow died of grief some months after my visit ; 
her spirits never rallied after the death of her husband, and she never 
ceased to regret that she had not burned herself with his remains. 
The people of Jhilnsl generally believe that the prince’s mother 
brought about his death by (din&f) slow poison, and 1 am afraid that 
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I told the old gentleman that I believed it would be my 
duty to pay the first visit to the widow and mother of the 
late prince, as one of pure condolence, and that I hoped 
my doing so would not be considered any mark of dis- 
respect towards him, who must now be looked up to as the 
head of the family. He remonstrated against this most 
earnestly ; and, at last, tears came into his eyes as he told 
me that, if I paid the first visit to the castle, he should 
never again be able to show his face outside his door, so 
great would be the indignity he would be considered to 
have suffered ; but, rather than I should do this, he would 
come to my tents, and escort me himself to the castle. 
Much was to be said on both sides of the weighty question ; 
but, at last, I thought that the arguments were in his 
favour- -that, if I went to the castle first, he might possibly 
resent it upon the poor woman and the prime minister 
when he came into power, as I had no doubt he soon 
would — and that I might be consulting their interest as 
much as his feelings by going to his house first. In the 
evening I received a message from the old lady, urging the 
necessity of my paying the first visit of condolence for the 
death of my young friend to the widow and mother. “ The 
rights of mothers,’' said she, ‘'are respected in all countries ; 
and, in India, the first visit of condolence for the death of 
a man is always due to the mother, if alive.” I told the 
messenger that my resolution was unaltered, and would, I 
trusted, be found the best for all parties under present 
circumstances. I told him that I dreaded the resentment 
towards them of Raghunath R5o, if he came into power. 

“Never mind that,” said he: “my mistress is of too 
proud a spirit to dread resentment from any one — pay h^ 
the compliment of the first visit, and let her enemies do 
their worst.” I told him that I could leave Jhansi without 

this was the impression on the mind of the poor widow. The 
minister, who was entirely on her side, and a most worthy and able 
man, was quite satisfied that this suspicion was without any founda- 
tion whatever in truth. [W. H. S.] 
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visiting either of them, but a)uld not go first to the castle ; 
and he said that my departing thus would please the old 
lady better than the second visit The minister would not 
have said this — the old lady would not have ventured to 
send such a message by him — the man was an under- 
strapper; and I left him to mount my elephant and pay 
my two visits.' 

With the best cortege I could muster, I went to Raghu- 
nath RSo’s, where I was received with a salute from some 
large guns in his courtyard, and entertained with a party of 
dancing girls and musicians in the usual manner. Attar of 
roses and “pan^^’* were given, and valuable shawls put 
before me, and refused in the politest terms I could think 
of ; such as, Pray do me the favour to keep these things 
for me till I have the happiness of visiting Jhansi again, as 
I am going through (iwalior, w^here nothing valuable is a 
moment safe from thieves.'’ After sitting an hour, I 
mounted my elephant, and proctjeded up to the castle, 
where I was received wath another salute from the bastions. 
I sat for half an hour in the hall of audience with the 
minister and all the principal men of the court, as 
RaghunSth Rdo was to be considered as a private gentle- 
man till the decision of the Supreme (Government should 
be made know n ; and the handsome lad, Krishan Rao, 
Avhom the old w'oman wished to adopt, and whom I had 
often seen at Sagar, was at my request brought in and 
seated by my side. By him I sent my message of condo- 
lence to the widow and mother of his deceased uncle, 
couched in the usual terms — that the happy effects of good 
government in the prosperity of this city, and the comfort 

* Considering the fact that, “ till the final decision, the widow of 
the late chief was to be considered the sovereign,*’ it w*ould be difficult 
to justify the author’s decision. The reigning sovereign was clearly 
entitled to the first visit. Questions of precedence, salutes, and 
etiquette are as the very breath of their nostrils to the native nobility. 

* The leaf of Piper betet handed to guests at ceremonial entertain- 
ments, along with the nut of Areca catechu ^ made up in a packet of 
gold or silver leaf. 
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and happiness of the people, had extended the fame of the 
family all over India; and that I trusted the reigning 
member of that family, whoever he might be, would be 
sensible that it was his duty to sustain that reputation by 
imitating the example of those who had gone before him. 
After attar of roses and pan had been handed round in the 
usual manner, I went to the summit of the highest tower in 
the castle, which commands an extensive view of the 
country around. 

The castle stands upon the summit of a small hill of 
syenitic rock. The elevation of the outer wall is about one 
hundred feet above the level of the plain, and the top of 
the tower on which I stood about one hundred feet more, 
as the buildings rise gradually from the sides to the summit 
of the hill. The city extends out into the plain to the east 
from the foot of the hill on which the castle stands. Around 
the city there is a good deal of land, irrigated from four or 
five tanks in the neighbourhood, and now under rich wheat 
crops ; and the gardens are very numerous, and abound in 
all the fruit and vegetables that the people most like. 
Oranges are very abundant and very fine, and our tents 
have been actually buried in them and all the other fruits 
and vegetables which the kind people of JhSnsi have poured 
in upon us. The city of Jhansi contains about sixty 
thousand inhabitants, and is celebrated for its manufac- 
ture of carpets. * There are some very beautiful temples in 
the city, all built by Gosains, one [riV] of the priests of 
Siva who here engage in trade, and accumulate much 

* This estimate of the population was probably excessive. 
present population, including the cantonments, is 53,779. In 1886 
the fort of GwiUior and the cantonment of Morar were surren- 
dered by the Government of India to Sindhia in exchange for the fort 
and town of Jhansi. Both forts were mutually surrendered and oocu* 
pied on the loih of March, 1886. Sindhia also surrendered fifty -eight 
villages in exchange for thirty given up by the Government of India, 
and the difference in value was adjusted by cash payments. The 
detailed arrangements were finally sanctioned by Lmrd Dtifferifi im 
13 th June, 1888. 
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wealth.^ The family of the chief do not build tombs ; 
and that now raised over the place where the late prince 
was burned is dedicated as a temple to Siva, and was made 
merely with a view to secure the place from all danger of 
profanation.* 

The face of the country beyond the influence of the 
tanks is neither rich nor interesting. ITie cultivation 
seemed scanty and the population thin, owing to the irre- 
mediable sterility of soil, from the poverty of the primitive, 
rock from whose detritus it is chiefly formed. RaghunSth 
Rao told me that the wish of the people in the castle to 
adopt a child as the successor to his nephew arose from 
the desire to escape the scrutiny into the past accounts of 
disbursements which he might be likely to order. I told him 
that I had myself no doubt that he would be declared the 
Raja, and urged him to turn all his thoughts to the future, 
and to allow no inquiries to be made into the past, with a 
view to gratify either his own resentment, or that of others ; 
that the Rajas of Jhansi had hitherto been ser\ ed by the 
most respectable, able, and honourable men in the country, 
while die other chiefs of Bundelkhand could get no man of 
this class to do their work for them — that this was the only 
court in Bunddkhand in which such men could be seen, 
simply because it was the only one in which they could feel 
themselves secure — while other chiefs confiscated the pro- 
perty of ministers who had served them with fidelity, on 
the pretence of embezzlement ; the wealth thus acquired, 

* These buildings are both tombs and temples. The Gosains of 
Jhansi do not burn, but bury their dead ; and over the grave those 
who can afford to do so raise a handsome temple, and dedicate it to 
Siva. [W. H. S.] The custom of burial is not peculiar to the Saiva 
Gos&ins of Jhansi. It is the ordinary practice of Gos&ins throughout 
India. Many of the Godins are devoted to the worship of Vishnu. 
Burial of the dead is practised by a considerable number of the 
Hindoo castes of the artisan grade, and by some divisions of the sweqper 
caste. 

* This fact lends some support to Mr, W. Simpson’s theory that the 
Hindoo temple is derived from a sepulchral stnicUire. 
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hoM'ever, soon disappearing, and its possessors being obliged 
either to conceal it or go out of the country to enjoy it. 
Such rulers thus found their courts and capitals deprived 
of all those men of wealth and respectability who adorned 
the courts of princes in other countries, and embellished, 
not merely their capitals, but the face of their dominions in 
general with their chateaus and other works of ornament 
and utility. Much more of this sort passed between us, 
and seemed to make an impression upon him ; for he 
promised to do all that I had recommended to him. Poor 
man ! he can have but a short and miserable existence, for 
that dreadful disease, the leprosy, is making sad inroads in 
his system already.^ His uncle, Raghun^th R^lo, was 
afflicted with it ; and, having understocxl from the priests 
that by disowning himself in the (ianges (taking the 
“samadh"’), he should remove all traces of it from his 
family, he went to Benares, and there drowned himself, 
some twenty years ago. • He had no children, and is s^id 
to have been the first of his family in whom the disea.se 
showed itself.” 

' This chief died of leprosy in May, 1838. [W. H. S.] 

’ Raghunath Kao was the first of his family invested by the ^eshwa 
with the government of the Jhansf territory, which he had acquired from 
the Bundelk hand chiefs. He went to Benares in 1795 to drown him- 
self, leaving his government to his third brother, .Sheoram Bhao, as his 
next brother, Lachchhnian Kao, wxs dead, and his sons wereconsiflcrcd 
incapable. Sheoram Bhao died in 1815, and his eldest son, Krishan 
Kao, had died four years before him, in 1811, leaving one son, the late 
Raja, and two daughters. This was a noble sacrifice to what he had 
been taught by his spiritual teachers to consider as a duty towards his 
family ; and we must admire the man while we condemn the religion 
and the priests. There is no country in the world where parents arc 
more reverenced than in India, or where they more readily make 
sacrifices of all sorts for their children, or for those they consider af^ 
such. We succeeded in (June] 1817 to all the rights of the Peshwi 
in Bundelkhand, and, with great generosity, converted the viceroys of 
Jhans! and J&laun into independent .sovereigns of hereditary principal!* 
ties, yielding each ten lakhs of rupees. [W. IL S.] The statement in ^ 
the note that Kaghundth Rio I. “went to Iknares in 1795 to drown 
himself** is inconsistent with the statement in the text that this event 
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happened * * some twenty years ago«” The word ** twenty ” is evidently 
a mistake for “forty.” The Gazetteer names several persons who 
governed JhSnsf on behalf of the Pej>hwa l>etwecn 1742 and 1770, in 
which latter year Kaghunath Rao I. received charge. According to 
the same authority, Sheo Ram Bh&o is called “Sheo BhSo Hari, better 
known as Sheo KEo Bhao,” and he is said to have succeeded Raghunitk 
Kao I. in 1794, and to have died in 1814, not 1815. A few words 
may here l>e added to complete the history. The le|>er Raghunath 
Kao IL, whose claim the author strangely favoured, was declared Raja, 
and died, as already noted, in May, 1838, “his brief period of rule 
being rcmlered unquiet by the op|K>sition made to him, professedly on 
the ground of his being a leper,” fits revenues fell from twelve lakhs 
(;^i20,ooo) to three lakhs of rupees (^30,000) a year. On his death 
in 1838, the succession was again contested by four claimants. Pending 
inquiry into the merits of their claims, the Governor-Generar.s Agent 
assumed the administration. Ultimately, Gangadhar Kao, younger 
brother of the leper, was appointed Raja. The disorder in the state 
rendered admini.styation by British officers neces.sary a.s a temporary 
measure, and Gangadhar Kao did not obtain power until 1842. “ The 

administration of Gangadhar Kao was, on the whole, good.” He died 
childless in November, 1853, and Liord Dalhousie, applying the doc- 
trine of lapNe, annexed the state in 1854, granting a pension of five 
thousand rupees, or about five hundred pounds, monthly to Lachchhml 
Bai, the widow of Gangadhar Kao, nho also succeeded to personal 
propti*v worth about one hundred thousand pounds. She was indig- 
nant at the refusal of permission to adopt a son, and the consequent 
annexation of the slate, and was further deeply offended by several 
acts of the Knglish administration, alH)ve all by the |>ermission of cow- 
slaughter. Accordingly, when the mutiny broke out, she quickly joined 
the rebels. On the 7th and 8lh June, 1857, all the Europeans in 
JhUnsi, men, women and children, to the number of about seventy per- 
sons, were cruelly murdered by her orders, or with her sanction. On 
the 9th June her authority was proclaimed. In the prolonged fighting 
which ensued, she placed herself at the head of her troops, whom she 
led with great gallantry. In June, 1858, after a yearns bloodstained 
reign, she was killed in battle. By November, 1858, the country was 
pacified. 
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Haunted Villages. 

On the i6th^ we came on nine miles to AmabSi, the 
frontier village of the Jhansl territory, bordering upon 
Datiya,^ where I had to receive the farewell visits of many 
members of the Jhansi parties, who came on to have a quiet 
opportunity to assure me that, whatever may be the final 
order of the Supreme Government, they will do their best 
for the good of the people and the state ; for I have always 
considered Jhansi among the native states of Bundelkhand 
as a kind of oasis in thef desert, the only one in which a 
man can accumulate property with the confidence of being 
permittted by its rulers freely to display and enjoy it. I 
had also to receive the visit of messengers from the R5ja 
of Datiya, at whose capital we were to encamp the next 
day, and, finally, to' take leave of my amiable little friend 
the Sarimant, who here left me on his return to S^gar, with 
a heavy heart I really believe. 

We talked of the common belief among the agricultural 
classes of villages being haunted by the spirits of ancient 
proprietors whom it was thought necessary to propitiate. 
“ He knew,” he said, “ many instances where these spirits 

^ December, 1835. 

* Datiya (Datia, Dulteeah) is a small state, with an estimated area 
of about 850 square miles, and a cash revenue of alwnt six ISkhs of 
rupees. On the east it touches the Jhansi district, but in all other 
directions it is enclosed by the territories of Sindhia, the Mahlrlja of 
Gwalior. The principality was separated from Orchhi by a family 
4>artition in the seventeenth century. The first treaty between thf 
Raja and the British Government was concluded on the ISth Marchi 
18^ 
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were so very /reward that the present heads of villages 
which they haunted, and the members of their little com- 
munities, found it almost impossible to keep them in good 
humour ; and their cattle and children were, in consequence, 
always liable to serious accidents of one kind or another. 
Sometimes they were bitten by snakes, sometimes became 
possessed by devils, and, at others, were thrown down and 
beaten most unmercifully. Any person who falls down in 
an epileptic fit is supposed to be thrown down by a ghost, 
or possessed by a devil. ^ They feel little of our mysterious 
dread of ghosts ; a sound dnMing is what they dread from 
them, and he who hurts himself in one of the fits is con- 
sidered to have got it. ‘‘As for himself, whenever he 
found any one of the villages upon his estate haunted by 
the spirit of an old ‘patel* (village proprietor), he always 
made a point of giving him a mat little shrim^ and having 
it well endowed and attended, to keep him in good humour ; 
this he thought was a duty that ei^ery landlord owed to his 
tenants.” Ramchand, the pundit, said that “ villages which 
had Ix'en held by old Gond (mountaineer) proprietors were 
more habie than any other to those kinds of visitations ; 
that it was easy to say what village was and was not 
haunted, but often exceedingly difficult to discover to whom 
the ghost belonged. 'I'his once discovered, his nearest 
surviving relation was, of course, expected to take steps to 
put him to rest; but,” said he, “it is wrong to suppose 
that the ghost of an old proprietor must be always doing 
mischief — he is often the best friend of the cultivators, and 
of the present proprietor too, if he treats him with proper 
respect ; for he will not allow the people of any other 
village to encroach upon their boundaries with impunity, 
and they will be saved all the expense and annoyance a 
reference to the ‘adalat ' (judicial tribunals) for the settle- 

^ The belief Utmi epileptic patients are possessed by devils is» of 
course, in no wise peculiar to India. It is almost universal. Profesipr 
Lombroso disqiases the belief in diabolical possession in chapter Iv 
of “The Manol Genius*' (London edn. 1891)^ 
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went of boundary disputes. It will not cost much to con- 
ciliate these spirits, and the money is generally well laid out’' 
Several anecdotes were told me in illustration ; and all 
that I could urge against the probability or possibility of 
such visitation appeared to them very inconclusive and un- 
satisfactory. They mentioned the case of the family of 
village proprietors in the Sagar district, who had for several 
generations, at every new settlement, insisted upon having 
the name of the spirit of the old proprietor inserted in the 
lease instead of their own, and thereby secured his good 
graces on all occasions. Mr. Fraser had before mentioned 
this case to me. In August, 1834, while engaged in the 
settlement of the land revenue of the Sagar district for 
twenty years, he was about to deliver the lease of the 
estate made out in due form to the head of the family, a 
very honest and respectable old gentleman, when he asked 
him respectfully in whose name it had been made out. 
“In yours, to be sure ; h^ve you not renewed your lease for 
twenty years ? ” The old man, in a state of great alarm, 
begged him to have it altered immediately, or he and his 
family would all be destroyed — that the spirit of the 
ancient proprietor presided over the village community and 
its interests, and that all affairs of importance were trans- 
acted in his name. “ He is,” said the old man, “ a very 
jealous spirit, and will not admit of any living man being 
considered for a moment as a proprietor or joint proprietor 
of the estate. It has been held by me and my ancestors 
immediately under Government for many generations ; but 
the lease deeds have always been made out in his name, 
and ours have been inserted merely as his managers or 
bailiffs— were this good old rule, under W'hich we have so 
long prospered, to be now infringed, we should all perish 
under his anger.” Mr. Fraser found, upon inquiring, that 
this had really been the case ; and, to relieve the old man 
and his family from their fears, he had the papers made out 
afresh, and the ghost inserted as the proprietor. Th^ 
modes of flattering and propitiating these beings, nattiml 
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and supernatural, who are supposed to have the power to 
do mischief, are endless.^ 

While I was in charge of the district of Narsinghpur, in 
the valley of the Nerbudda, in 1823, a cultivator of the 
village of BedQ, about twelve miles distant from my court, 
was one day engaged in the cultivation of his field on the 
border of the village of BarkharS, which was supposed to 
be haunted by the spirit of an old proprietor, whose temper 
was so froward and violent that the lands could hardly be 
let for anything, for hardly any man would venture to 
cultivate them lest he might unintentionally incur his ghost- 
ship’s displeasure. The poor cultivator, after begging his 
pardon in secret, ventured to drive his plough a few yards 
beyond the proper line of his boundary, and thus add half an 
acre of Barkhara to his owm little tenement, which was 
situated in Bedu. That very night his only son was bitten 
by a snake, and his two bullocks were seized with the 
murrain. In terror he w^ent off tq the village temple, con- 
fessed his sin, and vowed, not only to restore t!ie half-acre 
of land to the village of Barkhara, but to build a very 
hands( me shrine upon the spot as a perpetual sign of his 
repentance. The boy and the bullocks all three recovered, 
and the shrine was built ; and is, I believe, still to be seen 
as the boundary mark. 

' ** The educated European of the nineteenth century cannot realize 
the dread in w'hich the Hindoo stands of devils. They haunt his 
paths from the cradle to the grave. The Tamil proverb in fact says, 

‘ The devil who seizes you in the cradle, goes with you to the funeral 
pile.^” The fear and worship of ghosts, demons, and devils are 
universal throughout India, and the rites practised are often comical. 
The ghost of a bibulous Euroj>ean official with a hot temper, who died 
at Muzaffarnagar, in the North-Western Provinces, many years ago, is 
still propitiated by offerings of Ijeer and whisky at his tomb. Much 
information on the subject is collected in the articles Demon, Devils, 
Dehwar and Deified Warriors in Balfour's Cycl^ptcdia of India (3rd 
edn.). Almost every number of Mr. Crooke’s periodical “ North 
Indian Notes and Queries’* i^Allahabad^ Pioneer Press ; London^ A* 
Constable Co.\ gives fresh instances of the oddities of demon- 
worship. 
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Tlie fact was that the village stood upon an elevated 
piece of ground rising out of a moist plain, and a colony 
of snakes had taken up their abode in it The bites of 
these snakes had on many occasions proved fatal, and such 
accidents were all attributed to the anger of a spirit which 
was supposed to haunt the village. At one time, under the 
former government, no one would take a lease of the 
village on any terms, and it had become almost entirely 
deserted, though the soil was the finest in the whole 
district. With a view to remove the whole prejudices of 
the people, the governor, Goroba Pundit, took the lease 
himself at the rent of one thousand rupees a year ; and, in 
the month of June, went from his residence, twelve miles, 
with ten of his own ploughs to superintend the commence- 
ment of so perilous an undertaking. 

On reaching the middle of the village, situated on the 
top of the little hill, he alighted from his horse, sat down 
upon a carpet that had b^^en spread for him under a laige 
and beautiful banyan-tree, and began to refresh himself 
with a pipe before going to work in the fields. As he 
quaffed his hookah, and railed at the follies of the men, 
“ whose absurd superstitions had made them desert so 
beautiful a village with so noble a tree in its centre, '' his^ 
eyes fell upon an enormous black snake, which had coiled 
round one of its branches immediately over his head, and 
seemed as if resolved at once to pounce down and punish 
him for his blasphemy. He gave his pipe to his attendant, 
mounted his horse, from which the saddle had not yet been 
taken, and never pulled rein till he got home. Nothing 
could ever induce him to visit this village again, though he 
was afterwards employed under me as a native collector ; 
and he has often told me that he verily believed this was 
the spirit of the old landlord that he had unhappily 
neglected to propitiate before taking possession. 

My predecessor in the civil charge of that district, the 
late Mr. Lindsay of the Bengal Civil Service, again tried to 
remove the prejudices of the people against the occupatiCii 
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and cultivation of this fine village. It had never been 
measured, and all the revenue officers, backed by all the 
farmers and cultivators of the neighbourhood, declared 
that the spirit of the old proprietor would never allow it to 
be so. Mr. Lindsay was a good geometrician, and had long 
been in the habit of superintending his revenue surveys 
himself, and on this occasion he thought himself par- 
ticularly called upon to do so. A new measuring cord 
was made for the occasion, and, with fear and trembling, 
all his officers attended him to the first field ; but, in 
measuring it, the rope, by some accident, broke. Poor 
Lindsay was that morning taken ill, and obliged to return 
to Narsinghpur, where he died soon after from fever. No 
man was ever more beloved by all classes of the people of 
his district than he was ; and I believe there w^as not one 
person among them who did not believe him to have fallen 
a victim to the resentment of the spirit of the old pro- 
prietor. When I went to the villagp some years afterwards, 
the people in the neighbourhood all declared to me that 
they saw the cord w'ith which he was measuring fly into 
a thousand pieces the moment the men attempted to 
straighten it over the first field. ^ 

A very respectable old gentleman from the Concan, or 
Malabar coast,- told me one day that every man there 
protects his field of corn and his fruit-tree by dedicating it 
to one or other of the spirits >vhich there abound, or con- 
fiding it to his guardianship. He sticks up something in 
the field, or ties on something to the tree, in the name of 
the said spirit, who from that moment feels himself 
responsible for its safe keeping. If any one, without per- 
mission from the proprietor, presumes to take either an ear 

' The officials of the native governments were content to use either 
a rope or a bamboo for field measurements, and these primitive 
instruments continued to satisfy the early British officers. For many 
years past a proper chain has been always employeci for revenue 
surveys. 

* The Concan (Konkan) comprises Bombay and the districts of 
Ratnagtri, Thann, and Kolaba (Colaba). 
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of corn from the field, or fruit from the tree, he is sure to 
be killed outright, or made extremely ill. ** No other pro* 
tection is required,'’ said the old gentleman, “for our fields 
and fruit-trees in that direction, though whole armies 
should have to march through them.’’ I once saw a man 
come to the proprietor of a jack-tree, embrace his feet, and 
in the most piteous manner implore his protection. He 
asked what was the matter. “I took,” said the man, “a 
jack from your tree^ yonder three da) s ago, as I passed at 
night ; and I have been suffering dreadful agony in my 
stomach ever since. I'he spirit of the tree is upon me, 
and you only can pacify him.” The proprietor took up a 
bit of cow-dung, moistened it, and made a mark with it 
upon the man’s forehead, in the name of the spirit^ and put 
some of it into the knot of hair on the top of his head. 
He had no sooner done this than the man's pains all left 
him, and he went off, vowing never again to give similar 
cause of offence to one of these guardian spirits. “ Men,” 
said my old friend, “do not die there in the same regubted 
spirit, with their thoughts directed exclusively towards (iod, 
as in other [)arts ; and whether a man’s spirit is to haunt 
the world or not after his death all depends on that.” 

* Aiiocatpus integrifolius. The j.ick fruit attains an enormous size, 
and sometimes weighs fifty or sixty pouncis. Natives delight in it, 

but to most Europeans it is extremely offensive. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Interview with the Raja of Datiya — Fiscal Errors of Statesmen — 
Thieves and Robbers by Profession. 

On the lyth^ we came to Datiya, nine miles over a dry 
and poor soil, thinly, and only partially, covering a bed of 
brown and grey syenite, with veins of quartz and feldspar, 
and here and there dykes of basalt, and a few boulders 
scattered over the surface. The old Raja, Parichhat,''* on 
one elephant, and his cousin, Dalip Singh, upon a second, 
and several of their relations upon others, all splendidly 
caparisoned, came out two miles to meet us, with a very 
large ai'd splendid cortege. My wife, as usual, had gone 
on in her palankeen very early, to avoid the crowd and 
dust of this “ istikbal,” or meeting ; and my little boy, 
Henry, went on at the same time in the palankeen, having 
got a slight fever from too much exposure to the sun in 
our slow' and stately entrance into Jhansi. I'here were 
more men in steel chain armour in this cortege than in that 
of Jhansi ; and, though the elephants were not quite so 
fine, they w^ere just as numerous, while the crow'd of foot 
attendants w'as still greater. They were in fancy dresses, 
individually handsome, and collectively picturesque ; though, 
being all soldiers, not quite pleasing to the eye of a soldier. 
I remarked to the Raja, as we rode side by side on our 
elephants, that we attached much importance to having 
our soldiers all in uniform dresses, according to their corps> 
while he seemed to care little about these matters. ** Yes,” 
said the old man, with a smile, “ with me every man pleases 

* Deceml)er, 1835. • Raja Parichhat died in 1839. 

T 2 
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himself in his dress, and I care not what he wear?, provided 
it is neat and clean.” They certainly formed a body more 
picturesque from being allowed individually to consult 
their own fancies in their dresses, for the native taste in 
dress is generally very good. Our three elephants came 
on abreast, and the Raja and I conversed as freely as men 
in such situations can converse. He is a stout, cheerful 
old gentleman, as careless apparently about his own dress 
as about that of his soldiers, and a much more sensible 
and agreeable person than I expected ; and I was sorry to 
learn from him that he had for twelve years been suffering 
from an attack of sciatica on one side, which had deprived 
him of the use of one of his legs. I was obliged to consent 
to halt the next day that I might hunt in his preserve 
(ramna) in the morning, and return his visit in the evening. 
In the Raja’s cortege there were several men mounted on 
excellent horses, who carried guitars, and played upon 
them, and sang in a very agreeable style. I had never 
before seen or heard of such a band, and was both surprised 
and pleased. 

The great part of the wheat, gram,^ and other exportable 
land produce which the people consume, as far as we have 
yet come, is drawn from our Nerbudda districts, and those 
of Malwa which border upon them ; and, par consequent^ 
the price has been rapidly increasing as we recede from 
them in our advance northward. Were the soil of those 
Nerbudda districts, situated as they are at such a distance 
from any great market for their agricultural products, as 
bad as it is in the parts of Bundelkhand that I came over, 
no net surplus revenue could possibly be drawn from them 
in the present state of arts and industry. 'Fhe high prices 
paid here for land produce, arising from the necessity of 
drawing a great part of what is consumed from such distant 
lands, enables the Rljis of these Bundelkhand states to 
draw the large revenue they do. These chiefs expend Ac 

^ The word gram (Cicer arictinum) is misprinted “ grain ” in the 
author’s text, in this place and in many others. 
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whole of their revenue in the maintenance of public estab* 
lishments of one kind or other; and, as the essential 
articles of subsistence, wheat and gram, &c., which are 
produced in their own districts, or those immediately 
around them, are not sufficient for the supply of these 
establishments, they must draw them from distant territories* 
All this produce is brought on the backs of bullocks, 
because there is no road from the districts whence they 
obtain it, over which a wheeled carriage can be drawn with 
safety ; and, as this mode of transit is very expensive, the 
price of the produce, when it reaches the capitals, around 
which these local establishments are concentrated, becomes 
very high. 'Fhey must pay a price equal to the collective 
cost of purchasing and bringing this substance from the 
most distant distfricts, to which they are at any time obliged 
to have recourse for a supply, or they will not be supplied ; 
and, as there cannot be two prices for the same thing in 
the same market, the wheat and«gram produced in the 
neighbcTirhood of one of these Bundelkhand capitals fetch 
as high a price there as that brought froni the most remote 
districts on the banks of the Nerbudda river; while it 
costs comparatively nothing to bring it from the former 
lands to the markets. Such lands, in consequence, yield a 
rate of rent much greater compared with their natural 
powers of fertility than those of the remotest districts 
whence produce is drawn for these markets or capitals ; 
and, as ail the lands are the property of the Rajas, they 
drew all those rents as revenue J 

Were we to take this revenue, which the Rajas now* 
enjoy, in tribute for the maintenance of public establish- 

* Bundelkhand exports to the Ganges a great quantity of cotton, 
which enables it to pay for the wheat, gram, and other laiKi produce 
which it draws from distant districts. [W. H. S.] Other considerable 
exports from Bundelkhand are the root of the Morinda eitrifalia^ 
yielding a dark red dye, and the coarse kAarwd cloth, a kind of 
canvas, dyed with this dye, which is known by the name of 
The cornstruction of railways and roads has revolutionized the system 
of trade, and equalized prices. 
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ments concentrated at distant seats, all these local establish, 
ments would, of course, be at once disbanded ; and all the 
effectual demand which they afford for the raw agricultural 
produce of distant districts would cease. The price of this 
produce would diminish in proportion, and with it the value 
of the lands of the districts around such capitals. Hence 
the folly of conquerors and paramount powers, from the 
days of the (keeks and Romans down to those of l^rd 
Hastings^ and Sir John Malcolm,* who were all had political 
economists, supposing that concjuered and ceded territories 
could always be made to yield to a foreign state the same 
amount of gross revx*nue as they had paid to their domestic 
goveniment, whatever their situation with reference to the 
markets for their produce — whatever the state of their arts 
and their industry — and whatever the character and extent 
of the local establishments maintained out of it. The 
settlements of the land revenue in all the territories acquired 
in Central India during'the Maratha war, whic h ended in 
1817, were made upon the supposition that the lands would 
continue to pay the same rate of rent under the new as they 
had paid under the old government, uninfluenced by the 
diminution of all local establishments, civil and military, to 
one-tenth of what they had been ; that, under the new order 
of things, all the waste lands must be brought into tillage, 
and be able to pay as high a rate of rent as before tillage, 
and, consequently, that the aggregate available net revenue 
must greatly and rapidly increase. Those who had the 
making of the settlements and the governing of these new 
territories did not consider that the diminution of every 
establishment was the removal of a market^ of an effectual 
demand for land produce ; and that, when all the waste 
lands .should be brought into tillage, the w^hole would 

* Governor-General from 4th October, 1813, till 1st January, 1823. 
He wa.s Earl of Moira when he assumed office. 

- Sir John Malcolm was Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India from 1817 to 1822, and was appointed Governor of Bombay in 
1827. 
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deteriorate in fertility, from the want of fallows, under the 
prevailing system of agriculture, w^hich afforded the lands no 
other means of renovation from over cropping. I'he settle- 
ments of land which were made throughout our new land 
acquisitions upon these fallacious assumptions of course 
failed. During a series of quinquennial settlements the 
assessment has been everywhere gradually reduced to about 
two-thirds of what it was when our rule began, to less than 
one-half of w’hat Sir John MaU'olm, and all the other local 
authorities, and even the worthy Marquis of Hastings him- 
self, under the influence of their opinions, expected it w'ould 
be. The land revenues of the native princes of Central 
India, who reduced their public establishments, which the 
new' order of things seemed to render useless, and thereby 
diminished, the -only markets for the raw produce of their 
lands, have been everywhere falling off in the same pro- 
portion ; and scarcely one of them now' draw's two-thirds of 
the income he drew from the sam(? lands in 1817. 

Ther<! are in the valley of the Nerbudda districts that 
yield a great deal more produce every year than either 
Orchha, jhansi, or Datiya ; and yet, from the want of the 
same domestic markets, they do not yield one-fourth of the 
amount of land revenue. 'Fhe lands are, how'ever, rated 
equally high to the assessment, in proportion to their value 
to the farmers and cultivators. To enable them to yield 
a larger revenue to government, they require to have larger 
establishments as markets for land produce. These estab- 
lishments may be either public, and paid by government ; or 
they may be private, as manufactories, by w'hich the land 
produce of these districts w'ould be consumed by people 
employed in investing the value of their labour in commo- 
dities suited to the demand of distant markets, and more 
valuable than land produce in proportion to their weight 
and bulk.^ These are the establishments which govern- 

' The construction of railways and the development of trade with 
Europe have completely altered the conditions. The Nerbudda valley 
can now yield a considerable revenue. 
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ment should exert itself to introduce and foster ; since the 
valley of the Nerbudda, in addition to a soil exceedingly 
fertile, has in its whole line, from its source to its embou- 
chure, rich beds of coal reposing for the use of future 
generations, under the sandstone of the Satpura and Vin- 
dhya ranges, and beds no less rich of very fine iron. These 
advantages have not yet been justly appreciated ; but they 
will be so by-and-by.^ 


' The iron-ore no doubt good, but the difficulties in the way of 
working it profitably are so great that the author’s sanguine expecta- 
tions seem unlikely to be realized. Mr. Hall, the l>est authority on 
the subject, observes, “ .\s will be abundantly shown in the course of 
the following pages, the manufacture of iron has, in many parts of 
India, l)een wholly crushcil out of existence by competition with Eng- 
lish iron, while in others it is steadily decreasing, and it seems destined 
to become extinct.*’ {Eiononiic itcolo^\ being pari of the Manuai 
of the Geolog}> of page 338.) “In Chanda,^’ according to 

the same author, “ordinary blast furnaces arc inapplicable, owing to 
the badness of the fuel ; buU it is possible that, by other methods of 
reduction, Chanda would be in a position to supply the Central Pro- 
vinces and parts of Hombay with iron at an average rale slightly lower 
than that paid for English iron. The same remarks may perhaps l>e 
extended to some of the localities in the Narbada valley. But, as 
reganls the rest of India, with the doubtful exception of Upper Aii.sarn, 
there does not appear to be any solid ground for hope that iron, under 
existing conditions, can be manufactured profitably. This opinion is 
founded upon careful analysis of all that has been (bne to give the 
matter a fair experimental trial r.t a number of places ” p. 343). 

Full details of the working of the mines in the Jabalpur, Narsinghpur, 
and Chanda districts of the Central Provinces are given in pages 384 to 
392 of the same work. 

Coal is not found below the very ancient sandstone rocks, which are 
now clashed by geologists under the name of the Vindhyan Series. 
The principal beds of coal are found in the great series of rocks, known 
collectively as the Gondwana System, which is supposed to range in 
age from the Permian to the Upper Jurassic periods of European geo- 
logists. (Mam/alf i, p. 102.) This GondwSlna System includes sand- 
stones. A coalEeld at Mopani, ninety-Eve miles west-south-west Crom 
Jabalpur by rail, has been worked for many years by the Nerbudda 
Coal and Iron Company. The principal coal-Eeld of the C^tmi 
Provinces is near WarorS in the Chlnda district, but even there 
operations are not on a very extensive scale. The total output of 



DESERTED PAIJVCE 


aSi 

About half-past four in the afternoon of the day we 
reached Datiyi, I had a visit from the Rija, who came in 
his palankeen, with a very respectable, but not very numer- 
ous or noisy train, and he sat with me about an hour. My 
large tents were both pitched parallel to each other, about 
twenty paces distant, and united to each other at both 
ends by separate ‘‘kanats,” or cloth curtains. My little 
boy was present, and behaved extremely well in steadily 
refusing, without even a look from me, a handful of gold 
mohurs, which the Raja pressed several times upon his 
acceptance. I received him at the door of my tent, and 
supported him upon my arm to his chair, as he Cannot 
walk without some slight assistance, from the affection 
already mentioned in his leg. A salute from the guns 
at his castle announced his departure and return to it. 
After the audience, Lieutenant Thomas andtt ascended to 
the summit of a palace of the former Rajas of this state, 
which stands ui)on a high rock clc^e ir^de the eastern gate 
of the city, whence we could .see to Ihe west of the city a 
still larger and handsomer palace ^istanding. I asked our 
conductors, the Raja’s .servant^’ why it was unoccupied. 
“ No prince these degenerater days,” said they, “ could 
muster a family and court worthy of such a palace— the 
family and court of the largest of them would, within the 
walls of such a building, feel as if they were in a desert. 
Such pakices were made for princes of the older times, 
who were quite different beings from those of the present 
day.” 

From the deserted palace w^e went to the new garden 
which is preparing for the young Raja, an adopted son of 
about ten years of age. It is close to the southern wall of 
the city, and is very extensive and well-managed. The orange- 

in the Central Provinces for the year 1879 was only 33,515 tons. The 
average annual output for the three years preceding 1879 was rather 
larger, 46,372 tons (Ecrntmiic Geoiogy^ pp. 92, 595). Since the 
publication of Mr. Ball’s book in 1881, the output of the WaroiA 
field may have increa^, but exact statistics are nM at hand. 
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trees are all grafted, and sinking under the weight of as 
fine fruit as any in India, Attempting to ascend the steps 
of an empty bungalow upon a raised terrace at the southern 
extremity of the garden, the attendants told us respectfully 
that they hoped we would take off our shoes if we wished 
to enter, as the ancestor of the Raja, by whom it was built, 
Ram Chand, had lately become a god, and was there wor- 
shipped. The roof is of stone, supported on carved stone 
pillars. On the centre pillar, ujx>n a ground of whitewash, 
is a hand or trident. This is the only sign of a sacred 
character the building has yet assumed ; and I found that 
it owed this character of sanctity to the circumsLince of 
some one having vowed an offering to the manes of the 
builder, if he obtained what his soul most desired ; and, 
having obtained it, all the people believe • that those who 
do the same at the same place in a pure spirit of faith will 
obtain what they pray for. 

I made some inquiries about Hardaul liila, the son of 
Birsingh Deo, who built the fort of Dhamoni, one of the 
ancestors of the Daliya Raja, and found that he was as 
much worshipped here at his birthplace as upon the banks 
of the Nerbudda as the supposed great originator of the 
cholera morbus. There is at I )atiya a temple dedicated to 
him and much frequented ; and one of the priests brought 
me a flower in his name, and chanted something indicating 
that Hardaul I^la was now ^vorshipped even so far as the 
British capital of Calcutta, I asked the old prince what he 
thought of the origin of the worship of this his ancestor ; 
and he told me that when the cholera broke out first in the 
camp of Lord Hastings, then pitched about three stages 
from his capital, on the bank of the Sindh at Chandpur 
Sunari, several people recovered from the disease imme- 
diately after making votive offerings in his name ; and that 
he really thought the spirit of his great-grandfather had 
worked some wonderful cures upon people afflicted with 
this dreadful malady.^ 

* See note to chapter xxv, ante, p. 200. 
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The town of Datiyi contains a population of between 
forty and fifty thousand souls. The streets are narrow, 
for, in buildings, as in dress, the R5jl allow\s every man 
to qpnsult his own inclinations. There are, however, 
a great many excellent houses in Datiya, and the 
appearance of the place is altogether very good. Many 
of his feudatory chiefs reside occasionally in the city, 
atid have all their establishments with them, a practice 
which does not, I believe, prevail anywhere else among 
these Bundelkhand chiefs, and this makes the capital 
much larger, handsomer, and more populous than that 
of Tehri. This indicates more of mutual confidence 
between the chief and his vassals, and accords w*ell 
with the character they bear in the surrounding countries. 
Some of the houses occupied by these barons are very 
pretty. l"Key spend the revenue of their distant estates 
in adorning them, and embellishing the capital, which 
they certainly could not have v(i^itured to do under the 
late Raj5s of 'lehri, and may not possibly be able to 
do under the future Rajas of Datiya. The present 
minister of Datiya, (lanesh, is a very great knave, and 
encourages the residence upon his masters estate of 
all kinds of thieves and robbers, who bring back from 
distant districts every season va.st quantities of booty, 
which they share with him. The chief himself is a 
mild old gentleman, who would not suffer violence to 
be offered to any of his nobles, though he would not, 
perhaps, quarrel wath his minister for getting him a 
little addition to his revenue from without, by affording 
a sanctuary to such kind of people. As in Tehri, so 
here, the pickpockets constitute the entire population 
of several villages, and carry their depredations north- 
ward to the banks ofi the Indus, and southw’ard to 
Bombay and Madras. But colonies of thieves and 
robbers like these abound no less in our owm territories 
than in those of native states. There are more than a 
thousand families of them in the districts of Muzaffamagar,' 
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SahSranpur, and Meerut in the Upper Doab,^ all well 
enough known to the local authorities, who can do nothing 
with them. 

l^hey extend their depredations into remote districts, .and 
the booty they bring home with them they share liberally 
with the native police and landholders under whose pro- 
tection they live. Many landholders and police officers 
make large fortunes from the share they get of this booty. 
Magistrates do not molest them, because they would de- 
spair of ever finding the proprietors of the property that 
might be found upon them ; and, if they could trace them, 
they would never be able to persuade them to come and 
“ enter upon a worse sea of troubles ” in prosecuting them. 
These thieves and rol)bers of the professional classes, who 
have the sagacity to avoid plundering near home, are 
always just as secure in our best regulated districts as they 
are in the worst native states, from the only three things 
which such depredators * care about — the penal laws, the 
odium of the society in which they move, and the 
vengeance of the god they worship ; and they are always 
well received in the society around them, as long as they 
can avoid having their neighbours annoyed by summons to 
give evidence for or against them in our courts. They feel 
quite sure of the good-will of the god they w'orship, pro- 
vided they give a fair share of their booty to his priests ; 
and no less secure of impunity from penal laws, except on 
very rare occasions when they happen to be taken in the 
fact, in a country where such laws happen to be in force.® 

' The Persia*! word “doab” means the tract of land lx^tweeIl 
two rivers, which ultimately meet. The upper doab referred to in the 
text lies between the Ganges and the Jumna. 

* These “ colonies of thieves and robbers ” are still the despair of 
the Indian administrator. They are known to Anglo-Indian law as 

criminal tribes,” and a special Act has been passed for their reguta* 
tion. The principle of that Act is police supervision, exercise^ by 
means of visits of inspection, and the issue of passports. The Act 
has been applied from time to time to various tribes, but has in every, 
case failed. In 1891, Sir Auckland Colvin, then Lieutenant-GoveifM3f 
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cf the Norlh*Wcstcra Provinces, adopted the strong measure of 
suddenly capturing many hundreds of Sansias, a troublesome criminal 
tribe, in the Muzaffamagar, Meerut, and Aligarh Districts. Some of 
the prisoners were sent to a special jail, or reformatory, called a “settle- 
ment,*’ at Sultinpurin Oudh, and the others were drafted off to various 
landlords* estates. These latter were supposed to devote themselves to 
agriculture. The editor, as Magistrate of Muzaffamagar, effected the 
capture of more than seven hundred Sansias in that district, and de- 
spatched them in accordance with orders. As most people expected, 
the agricultural pupils promptly aWonded. Multitudes of Sansias in 
the Panjab and elsewhere remained unafiected by the' raid, which 
cannot have any permanent effect. The milder expedient of settling 
and nursing a large colony, organised in villages, of another criminal 
tribe, the Bawarias (Boureahs)), was also tried nearly thirty years ago 
in the same district of Muzaffamagar. The people settled readily 
enough, and have reclaimed a considerable area of waste land, but 
have not in the least degree reformed. At the beginning of the cold 
season, in October, or Noveml>er, most of the able-bodied men annually 
leave the vilTages, and remain al>sent on distant forays till March or 
April, when they return with their Ixjoty, enjoying almost complete 
immunity for the reasons staletl in the text. A few years ago some of 
these Bawarias of Muzaffamagar stole % lakh and a half of rupees, 
(about 2,000 at that time), in currency notes at Tuticorin, in the south 
of the peninsula, 1,400 miles distant from their home. The number of 
such criminal tribes, or castes, is very great, and the larger of these 
conjmunilies, such as the Sansias, each comprise many thousands of 
members, diffused over an enormous area in several provinces. It is, 
therefore, impossible to put them down, except by the use of drastic 
measures such as no civilized European government could propose or 
sanction. The criminal tribes, or castes, are, to a large extent, races ; 
but, in many of these castes, fresh blood is constantly introduced by the 
admission of outsiders, who are willing to eat with the members of the 
tribe, and so become for ever incorporated in the brotherhood. The 
gipsies of Europe are closely related to certain of these Indian tribes. 
The official literature on the subject is of considerable bulk. Mr. W. 
Crooke’s small book,** An Ethnographic Glossary,” which he published 
in ifl9i (Government Press, Allahabad), is a convenient summary of 
most of the facts on record concerning the criminal and other castes 
of Northern Indian, and gives abundant references to other publica- 
tions. The author’s folio book, “ Report on the Budhuk alias Bagree 
Deceits and other Gang Robl)ers by Hereditary Profession, and on the 
Measum adopted by the Government of India for their Suppression ” 
(Cakutta. 1S49), is probably the most valuable of the original authoii*^ 
ties on the subject. It is not generally known, atid is full of curious 
information. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Sporting at Datiya — Fidelity of Followers to their Chiefs in India — 
L^w of Primogeniture wanting among Muhammadans. 

The morning after we reached Datiyd, I went out with 
Lieutenant Thomas to shoot and hunt in the Rilj:l's large 
preserve, and with the humane and determined resolution 
of killing no more game than our camp would he likely lo 
eat ; for we were told that the deer and wild hogs were so 
very numerous that we might shoot just as many as we 
fdeased.^ were posted upon two terraces, one near the 
gateway, and the other in the centre of the presen'C ; and, 
after waiting here an hour, we got each a shot at a hog. 
Hares we saw, and might have shot, but we had loaded all 
our barrels with ball for other game. We left the “ ramml,” 
which is a quadrangle of al)Out one hundred acres of thick 
grass, shrubs, and brushwood, enclosed by a high stone 
wall. There is one gate on the west side, and this is kept 
open during the night, to let the game out and in. It is 
shut and guarded during the day, when the animals are left 
to repose in the shade, except on such occasions as the 
present, when the Raja wants to give his guests a morning’s 
sport. On the plains and woods outside we saw a good 
many large deer, but could not manage to get near them in 
our own way, and had not patience to try that of the 
natives, so that we came back without killing anything, or 
having had any occasion to exercise our forbearance. The 
Raja’s people, as soon as we left them, went about their 

* Some readers may be shocked at the notion of the author shooting 
pig, but, in Bundelkhand, where pig-sticking, or hog-hunting, as the 
older writers call it, is not practis^, hog-shooting is quite legitinuitci 
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sport after their own fashion, and brought us a fine buck 
antelope after breakfast. They have a bullock trained to 
go about the fields with them, led at a quick pace by a 
halter, with which the sportsman guides him, as he walks 
along with him by the side opposite to that facing the deer 
he is in pursuit of. He goes round the deer as he grazes 
in the field, shortening the distance at every circle till he 
comes within shot. At the signal given the bullock stands 
still, and the sportsman rests his gun upon his back and 
fires. 'rht7 seldom miss. Others go with a fine buck and 
doe antelope, tame, and trained to browse upon the fresh 
bushes, which are woven for the occasion into a kind of 
hand-hurdle, behind which a man creeps along over the 
fields towards the herd of wild ones, or sits still with his 
matchlock ready, and pointed out through the leaves. The 
herd seeing the male and female strangers so very busily 
and agreeably employed upon their apparently inviting 
repast, advance to accost them, and are shot when they get 
within a secure distance.* The hurdle was filled with 
branches from the {Lythrum fructuosinn) Ucty of 

which the jungle is for the most part composed, plucked 
as we went along ; and the tame antelopes, having been 
kept long fasting for the purpose, fed eagerly upon them. 
^^’e had also two pairs of falcons ; but a knowledge of the 
l>rutal manner in which these birds are fed and taught is 
enough to j)revent any but a from taking much delight 
in the s[)ort they afford.’*’ 

' The common antelope, or black buck {Antihpe bezoartica^ or 
cenucapra) feeds in herds, sometimes numbering many hundreds, in 
the open plains, especially those of black soil. Natives armetl with 
matchlocks can scarcely get a shot except by adopting artifices similar 
to those descril>ed in the text. 

® Sixteen species of hawks, lielonging to several genera, are trained 
in India. They are often fed by being allowed to suck the blood from 
the breasts of live pigeons, and their eyes are darkened by means of a 
silken thread passed through holes in the eyelids. “ Hawking is a 
very dull and very cruel six)rt. A person must become insensible to 
the sufferings of the most beautiful and most inoffensive of the brute 
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The officer who conducted us was evidently much dis- 
appointed, for he was really very anxious, as he knew his 
master the Raja was, that we should have a good day’s 
sport. On our way back I made him ride by my side, and 
talk to me about Datiya, since he had been unable to show 
me any sport. I got his thoughts into a train that I knew 
would animate him, if he had any soul at all for poetry or 
poetical recollections, as I thought he had. “ The noble 
vrorks in palaces and temples,” said he, “ which you see 
around you, Sir, mouldering in ruins, were built by princes 
who had beaten emperors in battle, and whose spirits still 
hover over and protect the place. Several times, under the 
late disorders which preceded your paramount rule in 
Hindustan, when hostile forces assembled around us, and 
threatened our capital with destruction, lights and elephants 
innumerable were seen from the tops of those battlements, 
passing and repassing under the walls, ready to defend them 
had the enemy attempted an assault. Whenever our 
soldiers endeavoured to approach near them, they disap- 
peared ; and everybody knew that they were spirits of men 
like Birsingh Deo and Hardaul I Ala that had come to our 
aid, and we never lost confidence.” It is easy to under- 
stand the devotion of men to their chiefs when they believe 
their progenitors to have been demigods, and to have been 
faithfully served by their ancestors for several generations. 
We neither have, nor ever can have, servants so personally 
devoted to us as these men are to their chiefs, though we 
have soldiers who will fight under our banners with as much 
courage and fidelity. They know that their grandfathers 
served the grandfathers of these chiefs, and they hope their 
grandchildren will serve their grandsons. The one feels as 
much pride and pleasure in so serving, as the other in being 
so served ; and both hope that the link w^hich binds them 
may never be severed. Our servants, on the, contrary, 

creation before he can feel any enjoyment in it. The cruelty lies chiefly 
in the mode of feeding the hawks.*’ [Journey through the Kingdom of 
Oud), vol. i, p. 109.) 



FIDELITY OF FdLLbViWRS ' 

fttivatt «tid public, are always in dread that some accident, 
wmt trivial fatilty or some slight offence, not to be avoided, 
Will sever for ever the link that binds them to their master. 

The fidelity of the military classes of the people of India 
to their imm^iate chief, or leader, whose salt they eaiy has 
been always very remarkable, and commonly b^s little 
relation to his moral virtueSy or conduct to his superiors. 
They feel that it is their duty to serve him who feeds and 
f>rotects them and their families in all situations, and under 
all circumstances ; and the chief feels that, while he has a 
right to their services, it is his imperative duty so to feed 
and protect them and their families. He may change sides 
as often as he pleases, but the relations between him and 
his followers remain unchanged. About the side he chooses 
to tak^ in a contest for dominion, they ask no question.^, 
and feel no responsibility. God has placed their destinies 
in dependence upon his ; and to him they cling to the last 
In Malwa, Bhop^ and other paits of Central India, the 
Muhammadan rule could be established over that of the 
RajpQt chief, only by the annihilation of the entire 
race of liieir followers.^ In no part of the world has the 
devotion of soldierm lo their immediate chief been more 
remarkable than in India among the Rajputs ; and in no 
part of the world has the fidelity of these chiefs to the 
paramount power been more unsteady, or their devotion 
less to be relied upon. The laws of Muliammad, which 

* The wording of this sentence is unfortunate, and it is not easy to 
understand w}iy the author mentioned Bhopal. The principality of 
BhopSl was formed by Dost Mohammad Khan, an Afghan officer of 
Aurangaeb, who became independent after that sovereign’s death in 
1707. Since that time the dynasty has always continued to be Muham- 
madan. The Services of Sikandar Begam in the mutiny are well 
known. Milwa is the country lying between Bund^khand, on the 
eattf Kdjputina, on the west, and includes Bhopil. Most of the 
stutes in this region are now ruled by Hindoos, but the local dynasty 
Whicii ruled the kingdom of Mftlwa and Mandil from A.i>. 140? to 
idxMxt 153^ MusalmSn. (See Thomas* CkrefekUs of the PoJthM ^ 
iOmsfs 4 BMu p-p, 34 ^ 333 *) 

♦ VOU I. 17 
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prescribe that the property in land bC divided equally among 
the sons,^ leaves no rule for succession to territorial or 
political dominion. It has been justly observed by Hume 
— “ The right of primogeniture was introduced with the 
feudal law ; an institution which is hurtful by producing 
and maintaining an unequal division of property ; but it is 
advantageous in another respect by accustoming the people 
to a preference for the eldest son, and thereby preventing 
a partition or disputed succession in the monarchy.** 

Among the Muhammadan princes there was no law that 
bound the whole members of a family to obey the eldest 
son of a deceased prince. Every son of the Emperor of 
Hindustan considered that he had a right to set up his 
claim to the throne, vacated by the death of his father ; 
and, in anticipation of that death, to strengthen his claim 
by negotiations and intrigues with all the territorital chiefs 
and influential nobles of the empire. However prejudicial 
to the interests of his ekier brother such measures might 
be, they were never considered to be an invasion of Ms 
ri^hts^ because such rights had never been established by 
the laws of their prophet. As all the sons considered that 
they had an equal right to solicit the support of the chiefs 
and nobles, so all the chiefs and nobles considered that 
they could adopt the cause of whichever son they chpse, 
without incurring the reproach of either treason ox dis- 
honour. The one who succeeded thought himself justified 
by the law of self-pre.servation to put, not only his brothers, 
but all their sons, to death ; so that there was, after every 
new succession, an entire clearance of all the male members 
of the imperial family. Aurangzeb said to his pedantic tutm', 
who wished to be raised to high station on his acce^ion to 
the imperial throne, ‘‘Should not you, instead of your 
flattery, have taught me something of that point so impor- 

» All near relatives sncceed to a Muhammadan^s estate, wIllA b 
divided, under complicated rules, into the necessary 
A 8on*s riiare is double that of a daughter* ' As between IbMUlSlBl 
all sons fi|iare equally. 
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tant t4(i a kiag^ whtdi i£^ what are the reciprocal duties a 
sovereign to his subjects, and those of the subjects to thek 
soveragn ? And ought not you to have considered thit 
one day I diould be obliged, with the sword, to dispute my 
life and the crown with my brothers? Is not that the 
destiny, almost of all the sons of Hindustan ? Now that 
they have l)ecome pensioners of the British government, 
the members increase like white ants ; and, as Malthus has 
Jt, ‘‘ press so hard against their means of subsistence ” that 
a great many of them are absolutely starving, in spite of 
the enormous i^ension the* head of the family receives for 
their maintenance.® 

The city of Datiyi is surrounded by a stone wall about 
thirty feet high, with its foundation on a solid rock ; but it 
has no ditch or‘glads, and is capable of little or no defence 
against cannon. In the afternoon I went, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Thomas, and followed by the best cort^e we 
could muster, to return the Raj5*swisit. He resides within 
the walls of the city in a large square garden, enclosed 
with a high wall, and filled with fine orange-trees, at this 
time bending under the weight of the most delicious fruit 
The old chief received us at the bottom of a fine, flight of 

* Bernier’s Revolutions of the Mogul Empire. [W. H. S.] The 
author seems to have used either the London edition of 1671, entitled 
Misiory of the Late Revolution of the Empire of the Great MoguLt 
or one of the reprints of that edition. The anecdote referred to is 
called by Bernier an uncommonly good storj\ ” Aurangzeb made a 
long speech, ending by dismissing the unlucky pedagogue with the 
words-—** Go ! withdraw to thy native village. Henceforth let no man 
know either who thou art, or what is become of thee.” (Bernier, 
Thmls m the Mogul A“w/ir^,p.p. i54-*t6i, Constable’s Oriental Mis- 
cellany editions.) 

® Compare the forcible despription of the state of the Delhi royal 
fantfly in Chapter atx of volume ii, post. The old emperor’s pension 
was one hundred thousand rupees a month. The events of the mutiny 
nikcled a considerable clearance, though the nnmbet of persona 
datniiiig tilationship with the royal house is Still l^ige. Afew dfthese 
rluwv ktkeh service under tl^ British govemmeiki but have no| dkt* 
d^pifAied themselves. 
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steps leading up to a handsome pavilion, built upon the 
wall of one of the faces of this garden. It was enclosed at 
the back, and in front looked into the garden through open 
arcades. The floors were spread with handsome carpets of 
the Jhtnsi manufacture. In front of the pavilion was a 
wide terrace of polished stone, extending to the top of the 
flight of the steps ; and, in the centre of this terrace, and 
directly opposite to us as .we looked into the garden, was a 
fine jei d^eau in a large basin of water in full play, and, 
with its shower of diamonds, showing off the rich green 
and red of the orange-trees to the best advantage. 

The large quadrangle thus occupied is called the “ kila,” 
or fort, and the wall that surrounds it is thirty feet high, 
with a round embattled tower at each comer. On the east 
face is a fine large gateway for the entrance, wtji a curtain 
as high as the wall itself. Inside the gate is a piece of 
ordnance painted red, with the largest calibre I ever saw.' 
This is fired once a year^ at the festival of the Dasahra.* 

' The author, unfortunately, does not give the dimensions of this 
piece. Ruml Khan’s gun at Bijapur, in the Nizam’s territories, which 
was cast in the sixteenth century at Ahmadnagar, is generally con* 
sidered the largest ancient cannon in India. It is fifteen feet long, 
and weighs about forty-one tons, the calibre being two feet four inches. 
Like the gun at Datiya, it is painted with red lead, and is worshipped 
by Hindoos, who are always ready to worship every tnanifestation of 
power. Another big gun at Bijapur is thirty feet in length, built 
of bars bound together. Other very large pieces exist at Gftwilgfuh 
in Bemr, and Bldar in the Nizam’s dominions. (Balfour’s 
3rd edn., s,v. Gun, Bijapur, Gawilgarh Hill Range, and Beder.) 

^ The Dasahra festival, celebrated at the beginning of Qctobci^ 
marks the close of the rains and the commencement of the cold sefUfon* 
It is observed by all classes of Hindus, but especially by RiljSs md 
the military classes, for whom this festival has peculiar imp(nrt»nce« 
In the old days no prince or commander, whether his command rjoh* 
sisted of soldiers or robbers, ever undertook regular opciatimis tthtH 
the Dasahra had been duly observed. All Rijis still receive valmdrf# 
offerings on this occasion, which form an important element 
revenue. In some places buffaloes are sacrifi^ by the in 

The soldiers worship the weapons which theyhi^ to haeibMkM 
coming season. Among the Marathis the re^ve^Cipyip 



MtjyX gabpens ’ " 9 ^ 

Our tmvai at the wtU was announced by a salute from 
smne fine bass guns upon the bastions near the gateway. 
As we advanced from the gateway up through the garden 
to the pavilion^ we were again serenaded by our Mends 
with their guitars and excellent voices. They were now on 
foot, and arranged along both sides of the walk that we had 
to pass through. The open garden space within the walls 
appeared to me to be about ten acres. It is crossed and 
recrossed at right angles by numerous walks, having rows 
of plantain and other fruit-trees on each side ; ^nd orange, 
pomegranate, and other small fruit-trees to fill the space 
betw'een ; and anything more rich and luxuriant one can 
hardly conceive. In the centre of the north and west sides 
are pavilions with apartments for the family above, behind, 
and on each sjide of the great reception room, exactly 
similar to that in which we were received on the south face. 
The whole formed, I think, the most delightful residence 
that I have seen for a hot climate^ There is, however, no 
doubt that the most healthy stations in this, and every 
other hpt climate are those situated upon dry, open, sandy 
plains, with neither shrubberies nor basins.^ 

We were introduced to the young Raja, the old man’s 
adopted son, a lad of about ten years of age, who is to be 
married in February next He is plain in person, but has 
a pleasing expression of countenance ; and, if he be moulded 
after the old man, and not after his minister, the country 
may perhaps have in him the “ lucky accident ” of a good 
governor.* 


attention and worship. The ceremony of worshipping the shtmut or 
tree {Acaaa suma) at thb festival has been noticed atnAf, 

p. 113. 


^ Few Ettropeam now«a*days could join in the author’s enthusiastic 
a 4 <>tlnition of the I>atiyl garden. The arrangeinents seem to have 
bmi those whidi are usual in large formal native gardens in Korthem 
tpdiiu 


* TIds lad has since sttooeeded his adoptive fath# as the <;hief of the 
|k|li]€ pdndpality* The old chief found him oaa day lying in tha 
|^!ts«|^a<^ tin was shooting throus^ one of hts presei^ His elephant 
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I have rarely seen a finer or more prepossessing man 
than the Raja, and all his subjects speak well of him. We 
had an elephant, a iiorse, abundance of shawls, and other 
fine clothes placed befpre us as presents ; but I prayed the 
old gentleman to keep them all for me till I returned, as I 
was a mere voyageur without the means of carrying such 
valuable things in safety ; but he would not be satisfied till 
1 had taken two plain hilts of swords and two spears, the 
manufacture of I)atiy5, and of little value, which Lieutenant 
Thomas and I promised to keep for his sake. I'he rest of 
the presents were all taken back to their places. After an 
hour’s talk with the old man and his ministers, attar of 
roses and pan were distributed, and we took our leave to 
go and visit the old palace, which as yet we had seen only 
from a distance. There were only two mpn besides the 
Raja, his son, and ourselves, seated upon chairs. All the 
other principal persons of the court sat around cross-legged 
on the carpet ; but they Joined freely in the conversation. 
I was told by these courtiers how often the young chief 
had, during the day, asked when he would have the happi- 
ness of seeing me ; and the old chief w-as told, in my 
hearing, how many good things I had said since I came 
into his territories, all tending to his honour and my credit 
This is a species of barefaced flattery to which are all 
doomed to submit in our intercourse with these native 
chiefs ; but still, to a man of sense, it never ceases tb be 

was very near treading upon the infant before he saw iu He brought 
home the boy, adopted him as his son, and declared him his successor, ^ 
from having no son of his own. The British government, finding thiU 
the people generally seemed to acquiesce in the old man’s wisheii 
sanctioned the measure, as the paramount power. [W. H. S.] The 
old Raja died in 1839, and the succession of the b<^, Bijai Bahidar, 
thus strangely favoured by fortune, was unsuccessfully opposed by oite 
of the nobles of the state. Bijai Bahadur governed the state with 
sufficient success until his death in 1857. Tim succession Was 
again disputed, and disturbances took place which were suppressed by 
an armed British force. The state is still governed by its heredlfaty 
ruler, who has been granted the privilege ol adopti^ 

Chfzeti€fr, w>I. h p* 410, r.r. Datiy^) 
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di8ti:tfi$ing and offensive; for he can hardly ever hdp 
feeling that they must think him a mere child before they 
could venture to treat him with it This is, however, to 
put too harsh a construction upon what, in reality, ihe .^ 
people mean only as civility ; and they, who can so easily 
consider the grandfathers of their chiefs as gods, and 
worship them as such, may be suffered to treat j^ias heroes 
and sayers of good things without offence.^ 

We ascended to the summit of the old palace, and were 
well repaid for the trouble by the view of an extremely rich 
sheet of wheat, gram, and other spring crops, extending to 
the north and east, as far as the eye could reach, from the 
dark belt of forest, three miles deep, with which the Raja 
has surrounded his capital on every side as hunting grounds. 
The lands conyjrised in this forest are, for the most part, 
exceedingly poor, and water for irrigation is unattainable 
within them, so that little is lost by this taste of the chief 
for the sports of the field, in which, however, he cannot 
himself now indulge. 

On th'.' i 9 ty we left DatiyS, and, after emerging from 
the surrounding forest, came over a fine plain covered with 
rich spring crops for ten miles, till we entered among the 
ravine^ of the river Sindh, whose banks are, like those of all 
rivers in this part of India, bordered to a great distance by 
these deep and ugly inequalities. Here they are almost 
without grass or shrubs to clothe their hideous nakedness, 
and have been formed by the torrents, which, in the season 
of the rains, rush from the extensive plain, as from a wide 
ocean, down to the deep channel of the river in narrow 
streams. These streams cut their way easily through the 
soft alluvial soil, which must once have formed the bed of 

^ The (act is that all Oriental rulers thoroughly enjoy the most 
onUageons flattery, and would feel defrauded if they did not get it in 
ahyuidanee. Even Akbar, the greatest of them all, could enjoy it, and 
aUow the courtly poet to say ** See Akbar, and you sec Cod.” Natives 
£nd it diftcttlt to bitieve that European officials nplly dislike attentions 
whhiii aie meted by rulers of their own races. 

* Deoemher, 1835. 
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a vast lake.^ On coming through the forest, before aUBrise 
we discovered our error of the day before, for we fout4 
excellent deer-shooting in the long grass and brushwood, 
which grow luxuriantly at some distance from the cily. 
Had we come out a couple of miles the day before, we 
might have had noble sport, and really required the forbear- 
ance and humanity to which we had so magnanimously 
resolved to sacrifice our “pride of art ” as sportsmen ; for 
we saw many herds of the nilgai, antelope, and spotted 
deer,* browsing within a few paces of us; within the long 
grass and brushwrood on both sides of the road. We could 
not stay, however, to indulge in much sport, having a long 
march before us. 

* This theory is probably incorrect. See ante, p. 1 14, note 3, on for-' 
mation of black soil, 1 

’ Nilgai, or “ blue-bnil," a huge, heavy antelope of tbvine form, 
common in India, scientifically named Portax pictm. By “antelope ” 
the author means the common antelope, or black buck, the Antilope 
betoartica, or cervicapraof naturalists. The spotted deer. Or “ chital,” 
a very handsome creature, is the Axis maculata of Gray, the Cervus 
axis of other zoologists. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
“ Bhumiiwat.” 

Though, no doubt, very familiar to our ancestors during 
the middle ages, this is a thing happily but little understood 
in Europe at the present day. ‘‘ Bhumiawat,” in Bundel- 
khahd, signifies a war or fight for landed inheritance, from 
“ bhUm," the land, earth, &c. ; “ bhumia,” a landed pro- 
prietor. 

When a member of the landed aristocracy, no matter 
how small, has a dispute with hi^ ruler, he collects his 
followers^ and levies indiscriminate war upon his territories, 
plundering and burning his towns and villages, and murder- 
ing their inhabitants till he is invited back upon his own 
terms. During this war it is a point of honour not to allow 
a single acre of land to be tilled upon the estate which he 
has deserted, or from which he has been driven ; and he 
n^ll murder any man who attempts to drive a plough in it, 
together with all his family, if he can. The smallest member 
of this landed aristocracy of the Hindoo military class will 
often cause a terrible devastation during the interval that 
W is engaged in his bhQmi^wat ; for there are always vast 
numbers of loose characters floating upon the surface of 
In<Ban society, ready to “gird up their loins ” and use their 
sharp swofds in the service of marauders of this kind* 
wh^ they cannot get aenployment in that of die constituted 
g|thnrities government 

Such a^msiauder has genmlly the sympathy of nearly 
aS llie Jii0fiibers of Jus own dass and*clan, |rho are apt to 
tfaiidc Im case may om day be their owi^ He is thus 
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looked upon as contending for the interests of all ; a'hd, if 
his chief happens to be on bad terms with other chiefs in 
the neighbourhood, the latter will clandestinely support the 
outlaw and his cause, by giving him and his followers 
shelter in the hills and jungles, and concealing their families 
and stolen property in their castles. It is a maxim in India, 
and, in the less settled parts of it, a very true one, that “ one 
Pindhara or robber makes a hundred ” ; that is, where one 
robber, by a series of atrocious murders and robberies, 
frightens the people into non-resistance, a hundred loose 
characters from among the peasantry of the country will 
take advantage of the occasion, and adopt his name, in 
order to plunder with the smallest possible degree of personal 
risk to themselves. 

Some magistrates and local rulers, under such circum- 
stances, have very unwisely adopted the measure of pro- 
hibiting the people from carrying or having arms in their 
houses, the very thing w]iich, above all others, such robbers 
most wish; for they know, though such magistrates 
and rulers do not, that it is the innocent only, and the 
friends to order, who will obey the command. The robber 
will always be able to conceal his arms, or keep with them 
out of reach of the magistrate ; and he is now relieved 
altogether from the salutary dread of a shot from a or 
window. He may rob at his leisure, or sk down liktS a 
gentleman, and have all that the pec^le of the surrounding 
towns and villages possess brought to him, for np man can 
any longer attempt to defend himself or his family.^ 

* Since the author’s time conditions have much changed, ^nen, 
and for long afterwards, up to the mutiny, evexy villige 
the country was full of arms, and almost eveiy man was irmedL Cnn* 
scquently, in those tracts where the mutiny of the native many was 
accompanied by popular iosurreetkm, the dame of mMlIem Imtaid 
fiercely, and was subdued with dtfiiculty. The painful fa^>a!ieniw of 
1857 and 1858 proved the necessity of general di«urmaiiieiit«aiid ll6i^ 
the whole of British India has been disarmed tmder the piovtiicNas ef 
a series of acts* Licenses to have and carry Ordinary arms and 
nition are granted the magistrates of districts^ licefM to {MNIhtW 
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Weak gpvm^mmts are ob%ed soon to invite back the 
robber on his own terms, for the people can pay them no 
revenue, bdng prevented from cultivating their lands, and 
obliged to give all they Jhave to the robbers, or submit to 
be plundered of it Jhansi and jalaun are exceedingly weak 
governments, from having their territories studded with 
estates held rentftee, or at a quit-rent, by Pawar, Bundela, 
and Dhandel barons, who have always the sympathy of 
the numerous chiefs and their barons of the same class 
around. 

In the year 1832, the Pa war barons of the estates of 
Noner, Jigni, Udgllon,and Bilhari in Jhansi had some cause 
of dissatisfaction with their chief ; and this they presented 
to Ix>rd William Bentinck as he' passed through the pro- 
vince in December. His lordship told them that the.se 
were questions of internal administration which they must 
settle among themselves, as the Supreme Government 
would not interfere. They had, only one way 

of settling such disputes, and that was to raise the standard 
of bhiimawatj and cry, “lo your tents, O Israel ! ” This 
they did ; and, though the Jhansi chief had a military force 
of twelve thousand men, they burnt down every town and 
village in the territory that did not come into their terms ; 
and the chief had possession of only tw o, Jhansi, the capital, 
and the huge commercial town of Mau,^ when the Bundela 

artillery are granted only by the Governor. General in Council. The 
Itnproved organization of the police and of the executive power gener* 
ally renders possible the strict enforcement of the law« Some amis are 
concealed, but very few of these are serviceable. With rare excep* 
lions, arms are now carried only for display, and knowledge of the use 
of weapons has died out in most classes of the population. The 
viHage forts have been everywhere dismantled. Robbery by armed 
g^mgs still occurs in certain districts {sse amti^ noten, p. 178), bid is 
much lew frequent than it used to be sixty years ago* 

^ jMbiiy lowas and villages bear the name of Maalmwah^ IBiowb 
whidi It pioiaably, as Mr* Growse susgsests, a form of the Sanskrit 
mM^ or ^^(j^ound**’ The town referred toin the text is the 

prindpal town of the JhinsI district, distinguished f^pn its homonyms 
m Man^Kftntpur, dtuated about east-sonth-east fron^hteil, at a dis* 
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BSim of Orchhl and DatiyI, who had hitherto 
supported the insuigents, consented to become the arbitia*^ 
tors. A suspension of arms followed, the barons got all 
they demanded, and the bhamiSlwat ceased But the 
Jhdnsl chief, who had hitherto lent large supis to the other 
chiefs in the province, was reduced to the necessity of 
borrowing from them all, and from Gwalior, and mortgag- 
ing to them a good portion of his lands. ^ 

Gwalior is itself weak in the same way. A great portion 
of its lands are held by barons of the Hindoo military 
classes, equally addicted to bhumiawat, and one or more of 
them is always engaged in this kind of indiscriminate war- 
fare ; and it must be confessed that, unless they are always 
considered to be ready to engage in it, they have very 
little chance of retaining their possessions on moderate 
terms, for these weak governments are generally the most 
rapacious when they have it in their power. 

A good deal of the lapds of the Muhammadan sovereign 
of Oudh are, in the same manner, held by barons of the 
Rtjput tribe ; and some of them are almost always in the 
field engaged in the same kind of warfare against their 
sovereign. The baron who pursues it with vigour is almost 
sure to be invited back upon his own terms very soon. If 
his lands are worth a hundred thousand a year, he will get 
them for ten ; and have this remitted for the next fiveyeaii, 
until he is ready for another bhumilwat, on the 
the injuries sustained during the last, from which his etim 
has to recover. The baron who is peaceable and 
soon gets rack-rented out of his estate, and reduced to 
beggary.^ 

tanceof forty miles from that city. Its special export k |ht ** 

cloth, dyed with “31” (wsr p. 277). 

1 This insurrection continued into the year iSjj. ** Tlie 
were reduced to the greatest distress, and have, even to ^|||j|pil 
day, scarcely recovered the losses they then sustaiiied/’ (M 
GazeOetr^ voL i, p. 296, The Gazetteer wm pohlisliedi lU r ^ 

the aathwV Jmmey thnmgk iik iTittfibrn ttf dlwk 

passim* 
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In titSy mm comfMite my foment wm for seveitt 
xuntilte ennployed in Oudh* aftar a youii^ ^'bhnm&wati of 
this tindy Shoo Ratan Sk^« He was the nephew and 
heir of Ihe R&ja of Partiib^rh,^ who wished to exclude him 
from his inhcdtance by the adoption of a brother of hiS 
young bride Sheo Ratan had a small village for his main* 
tenancOy and said nothing to his old unde till the governor 
of the province, Ghulam Husain, accepted an invitation 
to be present at the ceremony of adoption. He knew that, 
if he acquiesced any longer, he would lose his inheritance, 
and crie^ To your tents, O Israel ! ” He got a small 
band of three hundred Rijputs, with nothing but their 
swords, shields, and spears, to follow him, all of the same 
dan and true men. They were bivouacked in a jungle not 
more than seven, miles from our cantonments at Pariabgarh, 
when Ghulim Husain marched to attack them with three 
regiments of infantry, one of cavalry and two nine-pounders. 
He thought he should surprise theiy, and contrived so that 
he should come upon them about daybreak. Sheo Ratan 
knew all his plans. He placed one hundred and fifty of 
his men tn ambuscade at the entrance to the jungle, and 
kq>t fhe other hundred and fifty by him in the centre. 
When they bad got well in, the party in ambush rushed 
upon the real^ while he attacked them in front After a 
short resistance, Ghultm Husain’s force took to flight, leav* 
ing five hundred men dead on the field, and their two guns 
behind them. Ghul^ Husain was so ashamed of the 
lUri^bing be got that he bribed all the news-writers^ within 

f 

^ Psitlbgarh is now a separate district in the FytUbfid Division of 
^Oudli, The chief town, also called Partabgarh, is thirty-two miles 
4 orA oC Aflahalmd, and still possesses a lUlja. Farther details about 
me BaitShgiull &iid|pare given in the voK i, p. 231. 

t m 4epMinent is under a Superinteiiient*Geiieral, who 

httasbatetitnas eontracted for it, as for the reveimea of a district* bat 
mbmeoniimoniylmidiit innwdMf, • . • Henomiii# 
hft nriiM and appoints them to their aev«ral offices, taking 
frdm«ad&aptesw>ifmtt%li^ apledgefor stich Monthly payments 
m he thiite the post will tnehle him to make, fhey receive frem 
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twenty miles of the place, to say nothing abnut their 
reports to court, and he never made any report of it him- 
self. A detachment of my regiment passed over the dead 
bodies in the course of the day, on their return to canton- 
ments from detached command, or we should have known ^ 
nothing, about it. It is true, we heard the firing, but that 
we heard every day ; and I have seen from my bungalow 
half a dozen villages in flames, at the same time, from this 
species of contest between the Rajput landholders and the 
government authorities. Our cantonments were generally 
full of the women and children who had been burnt out of 
house and home. 

four to fifteen rupees a month each, and have each to pay to their 
President, for distribution amon^ his patrons or patronesses at Court, 
from one hundred to five hundred rupees a month in ordinary times. 
Those to whom they are accredited have to pay them, under ordinary 
circumstances, certain sums monthly, to prevent their inventing or 
exaggerating cases of abuse pf power or neglect of duty on their part ; 
but, when they happen to be really guilty of great acts of atrocity, or 
great neglect of duty, they are required to pay extraordinary sums, not 
only to the news- writers, who are especially accredited to them, but 
to all others who happen to be in the neighbourhood at the time. 
There are six hundred and sixty news-writers of this kind employed by 
the king, and paid monthly three thousand one hundred and ninety*^ , 
four rupees, or, on an average, between four and five rupees each ; and' 
the sums paid by them to their President for distribution anibng 
influential officers and Court favourites averages [su'\ above one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand rupees a year. . . . Such are the repcn^lli^ 

of the circumstances in all the cases on which the sovereign his 
ministers have to pass orders every daydn Oudb. . . . Euro- 

pean magistrate of one of our neighlx>uring districts one 4ny, before 
the Oudh Frontier Police was raised, entered thb Oudh lorrhory at 
the f head of his police in pursuit of some robbers, who^,h^ found an 
asylum in one of the King’s villages. In the attempt#, secure them 
some lives were lost : and, apprehensive of the conseqitlteees, be sent 
for the official news- writer, and him in the ttalal . way; No 

report of the circumstances was made to the Oudh Barw | and neither 
the King, the Resident, nor the British Covemment ever heasd 
thing about it.” {.Jourmy through tho JTmgdom of 
p.p. 67-69.) Such a system of official neWs-wrkers k usuaHy 
tained by Oriental despots. "" 



, In OlnU) «MCh generally b^;iii widi the harvests. 

the f&mm of tills^ all is quiet ; but, when the 
crops begin to ripen, the governor begins to rise in hia 
demands for revenue and the lUjpilt landholders and 
cultivators to^ sharpen their swords and burnish their S}>ear8* 
One hundred of them always consider themselves a matdr 
for one thousand of the king’s troops in a feir field, because 
they have all one heart and soul, while the king’s troops 
have many.^ 

While the PawSrs were ravaging the Jhansi state with 
their bhfimiawat, a merchant of S5gar had a large convoy 
of valuable cloths, to the amount, I think, of forty thousand 
rupees,* intercepted by them on its way from MirzSpur* to 
Rajputana. I was then at Slgar, and wrote off to the in- 
suigents to say that they had mistaken one of our subjects 
for one of the JhSnsi chiefs, and must release the convoy. 
They did so, and not a piece of the cloth was lost. This 
bhQmiSwat is supposed to have *cost the Jhansi chief 
above twenty likhs of rupees,* and his subjects double 
that sum. 

Gopa! Singh, a Bundela, who had been in the service 
of the chief of Panna,^ took to bhumiawat in 1809, and 
kept a large British force employed in pursuit through 
Bundelkhand and the Sagar territories for three years, till 

^ Full details of the rotten state of the king’s army are given in the 
Journey through the Kingdoftt of Oude, 

* Thera worth jf4,oOQ, or more. 

^ Mire&pur (Minsapore) on the Ganges, twenty-seven miles from 
Benares, tvas, in the author’s time, the principal dep6t for the cotton 
aifcf cloth trade of Northern India. Although the East Indian 
Railway passes through the city, the construction of the railway has 
diverted the bulk of the trade from Mirrilpur, which is now a dedin* 
log place. The carpets made there are well known. 

* Then equal to £200,000, or more. 

* 1 "he Fanni State lies between the Britbh districts of Bindi» in 

the North-Western Provinces, on the north, and Damoh and Jabalpur, 
in the Centra] Provinces, on the south. The chief il a descendant ^ 
Chhatars&l. For description and er^ravirag of the dllmond mines see 
Moommie page 39. 
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h€ was invite^lBack by our government in the year iSiaf 
by the gift of a fine estate on the banks of the Etosto tiiw, 
yiel^ng twenty thousand rupees^ a year, which his soit now 
l&njoys, and which is to descend to his posterity, many of 
whom will, no doubt, animated by their fortunate ancestor’s 
example, take to the same trade. He had been a man of 
no note till he took to this trade, but by his predatory 
^ploits he soon became celebrated throughout India ; and, 
when I came to the country, no other man’s chivalry was so 
much talked of. 

A Bundela, or other landholder of the Hindoo military 
class, does not think himself, nor is he indeed thought by 
others, in the slightest degree less respectable for having 
waged this indiscriminate war upon the innocent and un- 
offending, provided he has any cause of dissatisfaction with 
his liege lord ; that is, provided he cannot get his land or 
his appointment in his service upon his owm terms, because 
all others of the sam<^ class and clan feel more or less 
interested in his success. 

They feel that their tenure of land, or of office is 
improved by the mischief he does ; because every peasant 
he murders, and every field he throws out of tillage, affects 
their liege lord in his most tender point, his treasury ; and 
indisposes him to interfere with their salaries^ thew 
privileges, or their rents. He who wages this war goC^ on 
marrying his sisters or his daughters to the Other barons or 
landholders of the same clan, and receiving dieirs in 
marriage during the whole of his bhfimiiwat,* as if iiodiin|f 
at all extraordinary had happened, and thereby strengthen- 
ing his hand at the game he is playing. 

Umrao Singh of Jaklon in Chand^ri, a distirict of GwS- 
lior bordering upon SSgar,'* has been at this game for more 

* Then equivalent to two thousand pounds, or OKUne* , \ . 

* The words “ of the same clan ” are inexact. The has flhlif 

p.p. 176, 228) that Rajputs never many lam tliw omi ^ 

* The Raja of Chanderl belonged to the ahme liiiiSy aa ll|e 

chief Sindhia annexed a great part of the ChatidM Slaih^ ^ Ifew 



iMn filteen f^n out of twenty, but his alliances among the 
baibnM ^imiSies around have not been In the di|^te$t 
degrie affected by it Mis sons and his grandsons hafc ' 
perhaps* ma<jie better matches thaif they might, had the oi#' 
man been at peace with all the world, during the' time that 
he has been desolating one district by his atrocities* and 
demoralizing all those around it l)y his example, and bf 
inviting the youth to join him occasionally in his mQrderclis 
enterprises. Neither age nor sex is respected in their 
attacks upon towns or villages ; and no Muhammadan can 
take more pride and pleasure in defacing idols — the most 
monstrous idol — than a ‘^bhumiawati” takes in maiming an 
inndcent peasant, who presumes to drive his plough in 
lands that he chooses to put under the fian. 

In the kjngdom of Oudh this bhiimiSwat is a kind of 
nursery for our native army ; for the sons of Rajput yeo- 
men who have been trained in it are all exceedingly anxious 
to enlist in our native infantry regiments, having no dislike 
to their drill or their uniform. The same class of men in 
Runctelkhand and the Gwalior state have a great horror of 
the drlli and uniform of our regular infantry, and nothing 
can induce them to enlist in our ranks. Roth are equally 
brave, and equally faithful to their salt, that is, to the person 
w'ho employs them j but the Oudh Rajput is a much more 
tameable animal than the Bundala. In Oudh this class of 
people have all inherited from their fathers a respect for our 
rule and a love for our serrice. In Rundelkhand they have 
not yet become reconciled to our ser\ ice, and they still look 
upon our rule as interfering a good deal too much with 
their sporting propensities.^ 

Chaadir! was for a time ^ttish territory, but is now again in Sindhia’s 
UcHuiaioits. Its vicissitudes are related in A^. fV, A Gautteer^ vol. i, 

• In Oudh the mlsgoverninent, anarchy, and cruel rapine, briefly 
ahiuied to In the text, and vividly described in detail by the author in 
fhnm^% tke cf lasted until the annexe* 

tiosi af tbe kingdom by Lord Balhoosie in 1856* and* after a brief luU, 
mm raltwed during the inaurrectioQ of 1857 and The evtnti 

m* i x 
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of those years are a curious commentary on the author’s belief lhaf the 
people of Oudh entertained *^a respect for our rule and a love for our 
service." The service of the British government is sought because it 
pays, but a foreign government must not expect love. Respect for the 
British rule depends upon the strength of that rule. Oudh still sends 
many recruits to the native army, though the young men no longer 
enjoy the advantage of a training in “bliumiawat,” An occasional 
gang-robbery or bludgeon fight is the meagre modern substitute. The 
RIjputs or Thakurs of Bundelkhand and Gwalior still retain their old 
character for turbulence, but, of course, have less scope for what the 
author calls their “sporting propensities ” than they had in his time. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

The Suicide — Relations Ijetween Parents and Children in India. 

The day before we left DatiyS our cook had a violent 
dispute with his mother, a thing of almost daily occurrence ; 
for, though a very fat and handsome old lady, she was a 
very violent one. He was a quiet man, but, unable to bear 
any longer the abuse she was heaping upon him, he first 
took up a pitcher of water and flung it at her head. It 
missed her, and he then snatched up a stick, and, for the 
first time in his life, struck her. Me was her only son. 
She quietly took up all her things, and, walking off towards 
a temph^ said she would leave him for ever ; and he, having 
passed the Rubicon, declared that he w^s resolved no longer 
to submit to the parental tyranny which she had hitherto 
exercised over him. My water carrier, however, prevailed 
upon her vrith much difficulty to return, and take up her 
quarters with him and his wife and five children in a small 
tent we had given them. Maddened at the thought of a 
Uow from her only son, the old lady about sunset swallowed 
a large quantity of opium ; and, before the circumstance 
was discovered, it was too late to apply a remedy. We 
were told of it about eight o^clock at night, and found her 
lying in her son's arms — tried every remedy at hand, but 
without success, and about midnight she died. She loved 
her son, and he respected her ; and yet not a day passed 
without the|r having some desperate quarrel, generally 
about the orphan daughter of her brother, who lived with 
thra, and^ was to he married, as soon as / the cook could 
save out his jpay enough money to defray ll^ie 

X a 
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of the ceremonies. The old woman was always repioaching 
him for not saving money fast enough. This little cousin 
had now stolen some of the cook’s tobacco for his yoimg 
assistant ; and the old lady thought it right to admonish 
her. The cook likewise thought it right to add his 
admonitions to those of his mother ; but the old lady 
would have her niece abused by nobody but herself, and 
she flew into a violent passion- at his presuming to interfere. 
This led to the son’s outrage, and the mother’s suicide. 
The son is a mild, good-tempered young man, who bears 
an excellent character among his equals, and is a very good 
servant. Had he been less mild, it had perhaps been 
better ; for his mother would by degrees have given up 
that despotic sway over her child, which in infancy is 
necessary, in youth useful, but in manhood becomes 
intolerable. “ Cod defend us from the an^er of the mild 
in spirit,” said an excellent judge of human nature, 
Muhammad, the founder of this cook’s religion and 
certainly the mildest tempers are those which become the 
most ungovernable when roused l>eyond a certain degree ; 
and the proud spirit of the old woman could not brook the 
outrage which her son, so roused, had been guilty of. 
From the time that she was discovered to have taken 
poison till she breathed her last she lay in the arms of the 
poor man, who besought her to live, that her only son 
might atone for his crime, and not be a parricide. 

There is no part of the world, I believe, where parents 
are so much reverenced by their .sons as they are in, Indkt, 
in all classes of society. This is sufficiently evinced in the 
desire that parents feel to have sons. The duty of daugl^ters 
is from the day of their marriage transferred entiidy tp , 
their husbands and their husband’s parent^ on whom atonic 
devolves the duty of protecting and supporting Uieni 

* 'JThe editor has failed to trace this qootatioti, whkdi may 
be from the Midikit^ul-Mastbih (anU^ chapter v, p; 4^1 nOCe 
Compare ‘ There is nothing more honiblc than ^ a 

rfieep,’ said^dc hlarsay.” (Balzac, Ust fyM f 



^ cMumm ^ 

and the widowed state. The links 
thai nnitad d^em io theJr j^ents are broken. All the 
redi^rodty of rights and duties which have bound together 
the parent and child from infancy is considered to end 
with the coiSmmmation o( her marriage; nor does the 
stain of any subsequent female backsliding ever affect the 
family of her parents ; it can affect that only of her hus- 
band, who is held alone responsible for her conduct If a 
widow inherits the property of her husband, on her death 
the property would go to her husband’s brother, supposing 
neither had any children by their husbands, in preference 
to her own brother ; but between the son and his parents 
this reciprocity of rights and duties follows them to the 
grave. ^ One is delighted to see in sons this habitual 
reverence for the mother ; but, as in the present case, it is 
too apt to Occasion a domineering spirit, which produces 
much mischief even in private families, but still more in 
sovereign ones. A prince, when he attains the age of 
manhood, and ought to take upon himself the duties of the 
government, is often obliged to witness a great deal of 
opprei^oii and misrule, from his inability to persuade his 
Widowed mother to resign the power willingly into his 
hands. He often tamely submits to see his country 
rained, , and his family dishonoured, as at Jh5nsi, before 
he can bring himself, by some act of desperate resolution, 
to wrest It from her grasp.* In order to prevent his doing 
S0| or to recover the reins he has thus obtained, the mother 
has often been known to poison her own son ; and many a 
princess in India, like Isabella of England,* has, I believe, 
destroyed her husband, to enjoy more freely the society of 
her paramour, and hold these reins during the minority of 
her son. 

^ Ths dciggiel expresses the opposite sentiment, 

My son is my son till he gets a wife | 

My daughter is my dangler all her lie.” 

* ehapler xabt, p.p. a6t. 

^ tdward II.* 4.0. laay. 
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In the exercise of dominion from behind the ctartain 
(for it is those who live behind the curtain that seem most 
anxious to hold it), women select ministers, who, to secure 
duration to their influence, become their paramours, or, at 
least, make the world believe that they are so, to serve 
their own selfish puiposes. The sons are tyrannized over 
through youth by their mothers, who endeavour to subdue 
their spirit to the yoke, which they wish to bind heavy upon 
their necks for life ; and they remain through manhood 
timid, ignorant, and altogether unfitted for the conduct of 
public affairs, and for the government of men under a 
despotic rule, whose essential principle is a salutary fmr of 
the prince in all his public officers. Every unlettered 
native of India is as sensible of this principle as Montesquieu 
was ; and will tell us that, in countries like India, a chief, 
to govern well, must have a smack of the devil (“shaitSn”) 
in him ; for, if he has not, his public servants will prey 
upon his innocent and industrious subjects.^ In India 
there are no universities or public schools, in which young 
men might escape, as they do in Europe, from the enervating 
and stultifying influence of the zanana.® The state of 

' The principle, so bluntly enunciated by the author, is true, thlMlgh 
the truth may be unpalatable to some people who think tliliy kdow 
better, and it applies w ith as much force to £uro[>ean ofliciiili IM it 
does to native princes. The “ shaitan ” is more familiar in his IS^gUsh 
dress as Satan. The editor has failed to find any such phmif in the 
works of Montesquieu. In chapter ix. of Book III. of ** L*EspHt dea 
Lois that author lays down the principle that ** il faut de In cminte 
dans un gouvemement despotique; pour la vertu, elie n*y cst point 
n^cessaire.'* 

^ It can no longer be said that universities (fo not exist, at k|i8t in 
name, in India. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore, and Allahabad' 
are. the seats of universities, w'hich are mere examining bodiis» con* 
stituted chiefly on the model of the University of London* These 
institutions are not frequented 1^ young princes and nobles, and have 
little influehce on theJir education. Attempts have b^ iaadei with 
partial succ^s, to provide special boarding schooli for the sane of 
ruling princes and nativenobles. The most notalde such institutioiis 
are the Colleges at Ajmir and Indore* 1%e influence of 
invariaUy directed against every proposal to nsmovej| y0uag |iei|& 




txieiitat tmb^ to which a youth of naturally aver^ 
powers of minimi horn to territorial dominion, is in India 
often reduced by a haughty and ambitious mother, would 
be absolutely incredible to a man bred up in such schools. 
They are ctften utierly unable to act, think, or speak for 
themselves. If they happen, as they sometimes do, to get 
well informed in reading and conversation, they remain, 
Hamlet-like, nervous and diffident ; and, however speci|ila- 
tively or ruminaiively wise, quite unfit for action, or for 
performing their part in the great drama of life. 

In my evening ramble on the bank of the river, which 
was flowing against the wind, and rising into waves, my 
mind wandered back to the hours of infancy and boyhood 
when I sat with my brothers watching our little vessels as 
they scudded over the ponds and streams of my native 
land ; and* then of my poor brothers John and I^uis, w'hose 
bones now lie beneath the ocean. As we advance in age 
the dearest scenes of early days must necessarily become 
more and more associated in ouf recollection with painful 
feelings ; for they who enjoyed such scenes with us must 
by pass away, and be remembered with sorrow even 

by those who are conscious of having fulfilled all their 
duties in life towards them — but with how much more by 
those who can never remember them without thinking of 
occasions of kindness and assistance neglected or disre- 
garded. Many of them have perhaps left behind them 
widows and children struggling with adversity, and solicit- 
ing from us aid which we strive in vain to give. 

During my visit to the a person in the disguise of 
one of ipy siplhis^ went to a shop and purchased for me 
five and twenty rupees’ worth of fine Europe chintz, for 
which he paid in good rupees, which were forthwith assayed 

from home for the purpose of education, and obstacles of many kinds 
tender the task of rightly educating such a youth extraordinarily 
* dilhcalt and unsatisfactory. In some cases a couriderable degree of 
suceessliasbeeaatlaia 

* Aimed follower* The word is more familialHn the emtupt form 

4;, 
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by ft neighbouring goldsmith. The sipllhi put these m|}ees 
into his own purse, and laid it down, saying that he should 
go and ascertain from me whether I wished to keep the 
whole of the chintz or not ; and, if not, he should require 
back the same money — that I was to halt to-morrow, when 
he would return to the shop again. Just as he was going 
away, however, he recollected that he wanted a turban for 
himself, and requested the shopkeeper to bring him one. 
They were sitting in the verandah, and the shopkeeper had 
to go into his shop to bring out the turban. When he 
came out with it, the sipahi said it w'^ould not suit his 
purpose, and went off, leaving the purse where it lay, 
cautioning the shopkeeper against changing any of the' 
rupees, as he should require his own identical money back 
if his master rejected any of the chintz. 'I'he shopkee|)er 
waited till four o’clock in the afternoon of the next day 
without looking into the purse. 

Hearing then that I had left Datiya, and seeing no signs 
of the sipahi, he opened the purse, and found that the 
rupees were all copper, with a thin coating of silver. The 
man had changed them while he went into the shop for a 
turban, and substituted a purse exactly the same in appear-* 
ance. After ascertaining that the story was true, and 
the ingenious thief w^as not one of my followers, I iniisted 
upon the man’s taking the money from me, in .spite of ft 
great deal of remonstrance on the part of the Rajft’s agent, 
who had come on with us. . 



CHAPTER XXXV 


GwiUk>r Plain once the Bed of a Lake — Tameness of Peacocks. 

On the 19th, 20th, and 21st' we came on forty miles to 
the village of Antri in the Gwalior territory, over a fine 
plain of rich alluvial soil under spring crops. This plain 
bears manifest signs of having been at no very remote 
period, like the kingdom of Bohemia, the bed of a vast 
lake bounded by the ranges of sandstone hills which now 
s6em to skirt the horizon all round ; and studded with 
innumemble islands of all shapes and sizes^^ which now rise 
abruptly in all directions out of th!fe cultivated plain.’-^ The 
plain is still like the unruffled surface of a vast lake; and 
the rich gieeti of the spring crops, which cover the surface 
in one wide sheet unintersected by hedges, tends to keep up 
the illusion, which the rivers have little tendency to dispel ; 
for, l^ugh they have cut their way down immense depths 
to their present beds through this soft alluvial deposit, the 
traveller no sooner emeiges from the hideous ravines, which 
disfigure their banks, than he loses all trace of them* 
Their course is unmarked by trees, large shrubs, or any of 
the s%ns w^hich mark the course of rivers in other quarters. 

Tho soil over the vast plain is everywhere of good quality, 
and everywhere cultivated, or rather worked, for we can 
hardly consider a soil cultivated which is never either 
M^ed or manured, or voliuitarily relieved by fallows or 
an alteiparion of ofops, till it has deseex^ed to the last 

> . * IkoMben iS|S* 

! I » faviwrite dieoiy* See p.p* if s» 1831 on die for* 

leeden 0^ black cotten loiL The GwIUior plain is wiikthis ic 4 |i 
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of exhaustion. The prince rack-rents the farmer, the 
fanner rack-rents the cultivator, and the cultivator rack- 
rents the soil. Soon after crossing the Sindh river we enter 
upon the territories of the GwiliOr chief, Sindhia. 

The villages are everywhere few, and their communities 
very small. The greater part of the produce goes for sale 
to the capital of Gwalior, when the money it brings is paid 
into the treasury in rent, or revenue, to the chief, who 
distributes it in salaries among his establishments, who again 
pay it for land produce to the cultivators, farmers, and 
agricultural capitalists, who again pay it back into the 
treasury in land revenue. No more people reside in the 
villages than are absolutely necessary to the cultivation of 
the land, because the chirf takes all the produce beyond 
what is necessary for their bare subsistence ; and, out of 
what he takes, maintains establishments that reside else- 
where, There is nowhere any jungle to be seen, and very 
few of the villages that are scattered over the plains have 
any fruit or ornamental trees left ; and, when the spring 
crops, to which the tillage is chiefly confined, are taken off 
the giound, the face of the country must have a very 
naked and dreary appearance.' Near one village on the 
road I saw some men threshing com in a field, and aihong 
them a peacock (which, of course, I took to be domesti- 
cated) breakfasting very comfortably upon the|rain as it 
flew around him. A little farther on I saw another quietly 
Working his way into a stack of com, as if he understood 
it to have been made for his use alone. It was .so close to 
me as I passed that I put out my stick to push it Off in 
play, and, to my surprise, it flew off in a fright at my white 
face and strange dress, and was followed by the othem^ I 
found that they were all wild, if that term can be i^piied 
to birds that live on such excellent terms with mankind. 
fki teatxMng our tents we found several feeding in the 
coni-fields dose around them, undisturbed by mt he# Of 

» li lUtt ft very desolate appeamace. Tkt iodto ttiBway 

iitiW thit^ ^ 
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OKixifi^follow^ers j and were txM: by the vitlagerSi whn had 
assembled to greet ns, that th||3i^rc all Wild. " Wh)^” j^d 
they, should we think of huj^ng birds that live amo% u$ 
on such easy terms without being kepi f” I asked whether 
they ever rfiot them, and was told that they never killed or 
molested .them, but that any one who aished to shoot them 
might do so, since they had here no religious r^ard for them.^ 
Like the pariah dogs, the peacocks seem to disarm the 
people by confiding in them — their tameness is at once the 
cause and the effect of their security. The members of 
the little communities among whom they live on such 
friendly terras would not have the heart to shoot them ; and 
travdUers either take them to be domesticated, or are at 
once disarmed by their tameness. 

At Antri a sufficient quantity of salt is manufactured for 
the consumption of the people of the town. The earth 
that contains most salt is dug up at some distance from the 
town, and brought to small reservoirs made close outside 
the walls. Water is here poured over it, as over tea and 
coffee. Passing through the earth, it flows out below into 
a smatl conduit, which Ukes it to small pits some yards’ 
distance, whence it is removed in buckets to small enclosed 
platforms, where it is exposed to the sun’s rays, till the 
water evaporates, and leaves the salt dry.^ The want of 
trees over this vast plain of fine soil from the Sindh river is 
<piite lamentable. The people of Antri pointed out the 
place close to my tents where a beautiful giove of mango- 

* la many parts of India, especially in Mathura (Muttra), on the 
Jfamiw*, and the neighbouring districts, the peacock is held strictly sacred, 
and shoathig ode would be likely to cause a riot Tavernier relates a 
stray of a ridt Persian merchant being beaten to death by the Hindoos 
of Gusa^ for shooting a peacock. (Ball’s Tmemur^ vol. t, p. ya) 
Tlie Wfd is mgarded as the vehicle of the Hindoo god of war, variously 
caBed Kutnira, Skanda, or lUrtikeya. The aditor, like the author, 
has eltoerved that in Bund^lkhand no objection is raised to the shoot- 
ing ^ peacocks by any one who cares for such poor sport 

f m BfiMi India the mans^ture of salt is a Oovemment ntpnc^y, 

Iiiid4wn onhf he piactlBed % 
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had been lately taken off to Gwalior for guu^mrtf^ 
and firewood, in spite of all the proprietor could uiige of 
the detriment to his own interest in this world, and to those 
of his ancestors in that to which they had gone. Wherever 
the army of this chief moved they invariably swept off 
the groves of fruit-trees in the same reckless manner. 
Parts of the country, which they merely passed through, 
have recovered their trees, because the desire to propitiate 
the Deity, and to perpetuate their name by such a work 
will always operate among Hindoos as a sufficient incentive 
to secure groves, wherever man can be made to feel that 
their rights of property in the trees will be respected.^ The 
lands around the village, which had a well for irrigation, 
paid four times as much as those of the same quality which 
had none, and were made to yield two crops in the year. 
As everywhere else, so here, those lands into which water 
flows from the town, and can be made to stand for a time, 
are esteemed the best, as this water brings down w'ith it 
manures of all kinds.' I had a good deal of talk with the 
cultivators as I walked through the fields in the evenings ; 
and they seemed to dwell much upon the good faith which 
is obseiv^ed by the farmers and cultivators in the Honour- 
able Company's territories, and the total absence of it in 
those of Sindhia's, where no work, requiring an outlay of 
capital from the land, is, in consequence, ever thought of 
— both farmers and cultivators engaging from year to year, 
and no farmer ever feeling secure of his lease for more than 
one. 

> Xhe Revenue Settlement Regulations now in force in British ladta 
provide liberally for the encouragement of groves, and hundiedi of 
miles of road also are annually planted with treos. 

* Sanitation did not trouble native states in those dajnt* 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


Gwillior and its Government 

On the 22nd,* we came on fourteen miles to Gwalior, 
over some ranges of sandstone hills, which are seemingly 
continuations of the Vindhyan range. Hills of indurated 
brown and red iron clay repose upon and intervene be- 
tween the.se ranges, with strata generally horizontal, but 
occasionally bearing signs of having been shaken by in- 
ternal convulsions. These convulsions are also indicated 
by some dykes of compact basalts which cross the road.* 

Nothing can be more unprepossessing than the approach 
toGwfUfor; the hills being naked, black, and ugly, with 
rounded tdps devoid of grass or shrubs, and the soil of the 
valleys a poor red dust without any appearance of verdure 
or vegetation, since the few autumn crops that lately stood 
upon them have been removed*^ From Antri to Gwllior 
there is no sign of any human habitation, save that of a miser- 
able police guard of four or five, who occupy a wretched 
hut op the side of the road midway, and seem by their 

I December, 1835. 

^ “ lliroaghout the northern edge of the trap country in Kijputlna, 
GvrSliori and Bundelkhand, dykes are rare or wanting.” (Mr. W, T. 
IHandford, in Manual of the Otology of Indta^ Part I, p. 328.) The 
dykes mentioned in the text may nbt have beai visited by the oliicers 
of the Oeologteal Survey. 

* generally disintegrates into a reddish soil, quite difieieut 

from ftptt in character. This reddish soil may be seen pasdi^ hlto 
as a rule, the black soil is confined tu the flatter gioi^ at 
ibt bUtom of the valleys, or on fiat hill tops, th^ hrowh or red soils 
oocufqrtng the slopes.” 
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presence to render the scene around more dreary,' The 
road is a mere footpath unimproved and unadorned by any 
single work of art ; and, except in this footpath, and the 
small police guard, there is absolutely no single sign in all 
this long march to indicate the dominion, or even the 
presence, of man ; and yet it is between two contiguous 
[r/V] capitals, one occupied by one of the most ancient, 
and the other by one of the greatest native sovereigns of 
Hindustan.^ One cannot but feel that he approaches the 
capital of a dynasty of barbarian princes, who, like Attila, 
would choose their places of residence, as devils choose 
their pandemonia, for their ugliness, and rather reside in 
the dreary wastes of Tartary than on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. There are within the dominions of Sindhia 
seats for a capital that would not yield to any in India in 
convenience, beauty, and salubrity; but, in all these 
dominions, there is not, perhaps, another place so 
hideously ugly as Gwalior,, or so hot and unhealthy. It has 
not one redeeming quality that should recommend it to the 
choice of a rational prince, particularly to one who still con- 
siders his capital as his camp, and makes every officer ot hii 
army feel that he has as little of permanent interest in his 
house as he would have in his tent^ 

Phul Bagh, or the flower-garden^ was $ugge$t|^ to me as 
the best place for my tents, where Sindhia had built a 

* Johnson, in his Journey to ttu Western Islands^ observes: ‘*Now 
and then we espied a little com-fieH, which served to Impress more 
strongly the general barrenness.” [W. H. S.] The remark releired 
to the shores of Loch Ness (page 237 of volume 8 of Johnson’s Woiks^ 
London, 1820). 

* By this awkward phrase the author seems to mean Lucknow, on 
the east, the capital of the kingdom of Oudb, and Udaipur, to the 
west, the capital of the long-descended chieftain of 

* The new city at Gwalior below the fortress is, like the cHy of 
JhSnsi, known as the ‘‘ Lashkar/’ or camp. The old city of GwftUor 
encircles the north end of the fortress. The new city, or Loshkar, lies 
to the south, more than a mile distant In January, iSjf, 
population of the two cides together amounted to I42,cx|4 peiicnii, 
AnhaoU Survey Reports^ 
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splendid An 1 came over dtia mosl gloom)r 

and ttnintafesdng match, in which the faeait of a 
man sickens, as he lecoUects that all the revetmes 
such an enormous extent of dominion over the, richest soil> 
and the most peaceable people in the world should have 
been so long concentrated upon this |)oint, and squandered 
without leaving one sign of human art or indu^ry, I looked 
forward with pleasure to a quiet residence in the flamtr^ 
garden^ with good foliage above, and a fine sward below, 
and an atmosphere free from dust, such as wc find in and 
around all the residences of Muhammadan princes. On 
reaching my tents I found them pitched close outside the 
flower-garden^ in a small dusty plain, without a bbde of 
grass or a shrub to hide its deformity — ^just such a place 
as the pig-keepers occupy in the suburbs of other towns. 
On on6 side of this little plain, and looking into it, was the 
$ummer 4 H>use of the prince, without one inch of green 
sward or one small shrub before 

Around the wretched little flower-garden was a low, 
naked, and shattered mud wall, such as we generally see 
in the suburbs thrown up to keep out and in the pigs that 
usually swarm in such places — ‘‘ and the swine they crawled 
out, and the swine they crawled in.”^ When I cantered up 
to my tent door, a sipthi of my guard came up, and 
reported that as the day b^n to dawn a gang of thieves 
had stolen one of my best carpets, all the brass brackets 
of my tent-poles, and the brass bell with which the sentries 
on duty sounded the hour ; all Lieutenant Thomas’ cook- 
ing utensils, and many other things, several of which they 
had found lying between the tents and the prince’s pleasurt-^ 
hen^ particularly the contents of a large heavy box of 
geoIasM specimens. They had, in consequence, concluded 
the gang to be lodged in the prince’s pleasure-house. The 
guard on duty at this place would make no answer to their 

) Ikode itadets who have lived in India ekn fiillyimdefatilid 
the reaaoas why the pigs dioitld hequeot such a plice, and how giuia 
Wodd bf the horrors of enounping in it i 
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inquiries, and I really believe that they were thettoselvcs the 
thieves. The tents of the R 5 ja of Raghugarii, who had 
come to pay his respects to the Sindhia, his liege lord, were 
pitched near mine. He had the day before had five horses 
stolen from him, with all the plate, jewels, and valuable 
clothes he possessed ; and I was told that I must move 
forthwith from the flmver-ganien^ or cut off the tail of every 
horse in my camp. Without tails they might not be 
stolen, with them they certainly would. Having bad 
sufficient proof of their dexterity, we moved our tents to a 
grove near the residency, four miles from the flower-garden 
and the court. ^ 

As a citizen of the wwld I could not help thinking that 
it would be an immense blessing upon a large portion of our 
species if an earthquake 'were to swallow* up this court of 
Gwalior, and the army that surrounds it. Nothing' worse 
could possibly succeed, and something better might. It is 
lamentable to think how much of evil this court 
and camp inflict upon the people who are subject to th^m. 
In January, 1828, I was passing with a party of geiittemeii 
through the towm of Bhilsa, which belongs to this chief, 
and lies between Sagar and Bhopal,® when we found, lying 

I In the description of the author's encampment at GwSlior, he fell 
into a mistake, which he discovered too late for correction in hh 
journal. His tents were not pitched within the Phul BEgh, as hv’ 
supposed, but without ; and seeing nothing of this place, he imagined 
that the dirty and naked ground Outside was actually the flower-garden. 
The Phiil B^h, however, is a very pleasing and well-ordered gardeUi 
although so completely secluded from observation by loAy walk that 
ihany other travellers must have encamped on the same spot without 
being aware of its existence. (Publishers^ mote at ^nd of V&lumi lA of 
ori^iftal edition,') 

* Bhilsa is the principal town of the IsSgarh snbdivlrion In the 
Gwilior State, llie Buddhist antiquides near it are famous, 
arc described at length in Sir Alexander Cunningham’s wotk, 
Bhilsa Topes ^ or Bitddhist Monuments of Central India (y954|i niad, 
in General Maisey’s work, Sdnchi and Us Bemmm* A 
tim of ike Ancient Buildings^ Seulpturit^ md Imeriptkm id 
near Bhflsdt in Cents al India* With an Iniiodtsetriff Ndfe %hks|orf 
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and bleeding in one oC the streets, twelve men belonging 
to* a merchant at Miraatpore, who had the day before been 
wounded and plundered by a gang of robbers close outside 
the walls of the town. Those who were able ran in to the 
Amil, or chief of the district, who resides in the town ; 
and begged him to send some horsemen after the banditti, 
and intercept them as they passed over the great plains. 

" Send your own people,” said he, “ or hire men to send. 
Am I here to look after the prjvate affairs of merchants 
and travellers, or to collect the revenues of the prince ? ” 
Neither he, nor the prince himself, nor any other officer of 
the public establishments ever dreamed that it was their 
duty to protect the life, property, or character of travellers, 
or indeed of any other human beings, save the members of 
their own families. In this pithy question the Amil of 
BhiisS described the nature and character of the govern- 
ment All the revenues of his immense dominions are 
spent entirely in the maintenance gf the court and camps 
of the prince ; and every officer employed beyond the 
boundary of the court and camp considers his duties to be 
limited to the collection of the revenue. Protected from 
all external enemies by our military forces, which surround 
him on every side, his whole army is left to him for 
purposes of parade and display ; and having, according to 
his notions, no use for them elsewhere, he concentrates 
them aroupd his capital, where he lives among them in the 
perpetual dread of mutiny and assassination. He has 
nowhere any police, nor any establishment whatever, 
for the protection of the life and property of his sub- 
jects; nor has he, anymore than his predecessors, ever, 
I believe, for one moment thought that those from 
whose indu^ry and frugality he draws his revenues have 
any right whatever to expect from him the use of such 
ei^blkhmaits in return. They have never formed any 

Sk Alexander Conniagham, ICCI.E It is 

pi|skf that fo an observer as the author a^ars not la Mia 
thegi^at Bnddhisi ImUdings of Indite 
^ >01. I. . ^ Up ' 
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l^itimate part of the MarSthS government, and, I fear, 
never will.^ 

The misrule of such states, situated in the midst of our 
dominions, is not without its use. There is, as (iibbon 
justly observes, “ a strong propensity in human nature to 
depreciate the advantages, and to magnify the evils, of the 
present times ; ” and, if the people had not before their 
eyes such specimens of native rule to contrast with ours, 
they w'ould think more highly than they do of that of their 
past Muhammadan and Hindoo sovereigns ; and be much 
less disposed than they are to estimate fairly the advantages 
of being under ours. The native governments of the 
present day are fair specimens of w'hat they have alw'ays 
been — grinding military despotisms — their whole history is 
that of ‘‘Saul has killed his thousands, and David his tens 
of thousands;’’ as if rulers were made merely to slay, and 
the ruled to be slain. In politics, as in landscape, “Tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view*,” and the past 
might be all couleur de rose in the imaginations of the 
people were it not represented in these ill-governed states, 
where the “lucky accident ” of a good governor is not to bt 
expected in a century, and where the secret of the respon- 
sibility of ministers to the people is yet undiscovered.* 

* The government of Gwalior has improved since the author wrote. 
The present Maharaja is a minor. He mts installed in succession to 
his father on the 3rd of July, i 88 < 5 . During the minority the govern* 
ment is carried on by a Council of Regency, aided by the advice of 
the Resident, and many reforms have l)een begun and more or less 
fully executed. In May, 1887, the vast hoard of rupees buried in pits 
in the fort, valued at five millions sterling, wa.s exhumed, and lent to 
the Government of India to be usefully employed. The passive 
opf)osition of a court like that of Gwlltor to the efiectual execution of 
reforms is continuous, and very difficult to overcome. 

* The author’s description of the ordinary Oriental govemtncnt at 
all times and in all places as “a grinding military deapotiihi*' is 
absolutely correct. Sentimental natives and their English sympathiseti 
are apt to forget this wreighty truth. The golden age of India is as 
mythical as that of Ireland. What Persia now is, that would India 
be, if she had been left to her own devices* 
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The fortress of Gwalior stands upon a table-land, a mile 
and a half long by a quarter of a mile wide, at the north- 
east end of a small insulated sandstone hill, running north- 
east and south-west, and rising at both ends about three 
hundred and forty feet above the level of the plain l:>elow. 
At the base is a kind of glacis, which runs up at an angle 
of forty-five from the plain to within fifty, and, in some 
places, within twenty feet of the foot of the w'all. 

The interval is the perpendicular face of the horizontal 
strata of the sandstone rock. The glacis is formed of a 
bed of basalt in all stages of decomposition, with w'hich 
this, like the other sandstone hills of Central India, was 
once covered, and of the d<^bris and chippings of the rocks 
above. The /walls are raised a certain uniform height all 
round upop the verge of the precipice, and being thus made 
to correspond with the edge of the rock, the line is 
extremely irregular. I'hey are rudely built of the fine 
sandstone of the rock on which they stand, and have some 
square and some semi-circular bastions of different sizes, 
few of these raised above the level of the wall itself.^ On 

' Sir A. Cunningham was stationed at Gwalk>r for five years, and 
had thus an exceptionally accurate knowledge of the fortress. His 
account, which corrects the text in some particulars, is as follows : — 
“ The great fortress of GwSlior is situated on a precipitous, fiat-topped, 
and isolated hill of sandstone, which rises 300 feet alK>ve the town at 
the north end, but only 274 feet at the upper gate of the principal 
entrance. The hill is long and narrow ; its extreme length from north 
to south being one mile and three-quarters, while its breadth \-arics 
from 600 feet opposite the main entrance to 2,800 feet in the middle 
op}x>site the great temple. The walls are from 30 to 35 feet in 
height, and the rock immediately below them is steeply, but irr^Iarly, 
scarped all round the hill. The long line of battlements which crowns 
the steep scarp on the east is broken only by the lofty towers and 
fretted domes of the noble palace of RajS MSn Singh. On the opposite 
side, the line of battlements is relieved by the deep recess of the 
UrwShi valley, and by the zigsag and serrated parapets and loopholed 
bastions whkh flank the numerous gates of the two western entrances. 
At the northern end, where the rock has been quairied for ages, the 
jagged masses of the overhanging cliff seem ready to fall upon the 
city beneath them. To the south the hill is less lofiy, but the rock 
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the eastern face of the rock, between the glacis and foot of 
the wall, are cut out, in bold relief, the colossal figures of 
men sitting bareheaded under canopies, on each side of a 
throne or temple ; and, in another place, the colossal figure 
of a man standing naked, and facing outward, which I took 
to be that of Buddha.^ 

The town of Gwalior extends along the foot of the hill 
on one side, and consists of a single street above a mile 
long. There is a very beautiful mosque, with one end 
built by a Muhammad Khan, a.d. 1665, of the white sand- 
stone of the rock above it It looks as fresh as if it had 
not been finished a month ; and struck, as I passed it, 
mth so noble a work, apparently new, and under such a 
government, I alighted from my horse, went in, and read 
the inscription, which told me the date of the building and 
the name of the founder. There is no stucco-work over 
any part of it, nor is any required on such beautiful 
materials ; and the stones are all so nicely cut that cement 
seems to have been considered useless. It has the usual 
two minarets or towers, and over the arches and alcoves 
are carved, as customary, passages from the KorSn, in the 
beautiful Kufic characters.^ The court and camp of the 

has been steeply scarped, and is ijenerally quite inaccessible. Midway 
over all towers the giant form of a massive Hindu temple, grey with 
the moss of ages. Altogether, the fort of Gwalior forms one of the 
most picturesque views in Northern India.*’ {ArchaoL Surv^ 
Reports y Vol. II, p. 330.) 

* The nakedness of the image in itself proves that Buddha' could 
not be the person represented. His statues are never nude. The 
Gwalior figures are images of some of the twenty-four great saints 
(Tlrthankaras or Jinas) of the Digambara sect of the Jain religion. 
Jain statues are frequently of colossal size. The largest of those at 
Gwilior is fifty-seven feet high. The Gwalior sculptures arc of late 
date— -the middle of the fifteenth centurj'. The antiquities ofGwftHor« 
including these sculptures, are well described In Cunningham’s 
Archeological Surtey Reports^ Vol. II, pp, 330-395, plates laxxvi. 
to xci. 

* This mosque is the Jami*, or cathedral, mosque ’’situated it the 
easteirn foot of the fortress, near the Alanlglit DarwUsa (gate)« ft It a 
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chief extends out from the southern end of the hill for 
several miles. 

The whole of the hill on which the fort of Gwalior 
stands had evidently, at no very distant period, been 
covered by a mass of basalt, surmounted by a crust of 
indurated brown and red iron clay, with lithomarge, which 
often assumes the appearance of common bterite. The 
boulders of basalt, which still cap some part of the hill, 
and form the greater part of the glacis at the bottom, are 
for the most part in a state of rapid decomposition ; but 
some of them are still so hard and fresh that the hammer 
rings upon them as upon a bell, and their fracture is 
brilliantly crystalline. The basalt is the same as that 
which caps the sandstone hills of the Vindhya range 
throughout Mtijvii. The sandstone hills around Gwtlior 
all rise in ‘the same abrupt * manner from the plain as 
those through MSlwa generally; and they have almost 
all of them the same basaltic g^jicis at their base, with 
boulders of that rock .scattered over the top, all indicat- 
ing thal they were at one time buried, in the same 
manner, under one great mass of volcanic matter, thrown 
out from their submarine craters in streams of lava, or 
diffused through the ocean or lakes in ashes, and 
deposited in strata. The geological character of the 
cbuntry about (iwSlior is very similar to that of the 
country about Sagar; and I may say the same of the 
Vindhya range generally, as far as 1 have seen it, from 
Mirzapore on the . Ganges to Bhopal in MalwSl — hills of 
sandstone rising suddenly from alluvial plain, and capped, 
or bearing signs of having been capped, by basalt reposing 

neat and favourable specimen of the later Moghal architecture. Its 
lieatity, however, is partly due to the hne light-qpbut^ sandstone of 
which it is built. This at once attracted the notice of Sic Wm. 
Sleenum, who, etc/’ {ArcAteoL India M^poris^ by Cun^ 

ningham, Vol II, p. 370). This mosque is in tlie old city, which 
Sir il, Cunningham describes as crowded mass # small fiat^roofed 
stone houses/’ (/W. p. 33a) • 
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immediately upon it, and partly covered in its turn by beds 
of indurated iron clay.^ 

The fortress of Gwalior was celebrated for its strength 
under the Hindoo sovereigns of India ; but was taken by 
the Muhammadans after a long siege, a . d . 1197.® The 
Hindoos regained possession, but were again expelled by 
the Emperor Iltitmish, a . i >. 1235.’^ The Hindoos again 

' The Geological Survey recognizes a special group of “transition ” 
rocks between the metamorphic and the Vindhyan series under the 
name of the Gwalior area. “The (iwalior area is . , , only fifty 
miles long from east to west, and about fifteen miles wide. It takes 
its name from the city of Gwalior, which stands u|>on it, surrounding 
the famous fort built upon a scarpctl outlier of Vindhyan sandstone, 
which rests upon a base of massive bedded trap belonging to the 
transition period,” {Manuai 0/ Geolo^v of Tart I, p. 56.) The 

writers of the manual do not notice the basaltic cap of. the fort hill 
described by the author, and at page 300 use language which implies 
that the hill is outside the limits of the Deccan trap. But the author’s 
observations seem sufficiently precise to warrant the conclusion that 
he was right in believing the basaltic cap of the Gwalior hill to be an 
outlying fragment of the vast Deccan trap sheet. The relation between 
laterite and lithomarge is discussed in page 353 of the Manual^ and 
the occurrence of laterite caps on the highest ground of the counlr)\ 
at two places near Gwalior, “outside of the trap area,” is noticed 
{ibid. p. 356). These two places are at Raipur hill, and on the Kaimur 
.sandstone, about two miles to the north-west. No doubt these tvo 
hills are outliers of the Central India spread of laterite* which has 
been traced as far as Sipri, alrout sixty miles south of the JR&ipar hill 
(Hacket, Geology of Gwalior a$td Vicittif)^, in Rte 0 rds of Gto\ 
Suntey of Ittdia, Vol. Ill, p. 41.) The geology of Gwalior is also 
discussed in Mr. MalleCs paper entitled “Sketch of the Geology of 
Scindia’s Territories.” (Records^ Vol. VlII, p. 55.) Neither writer 
refers to the basaltic cap of Gwalior fort hill For the refutalion of 
the author’s theory pf the subaqueous origin of the Deccan trap see 
notes to Chapters XIV and XV’^II, antey p,p. up and 138. 

^ In the reign of Muizz-ud-d!n, Mabammad bin Sim, also known 
by the names of Sbahil^nd-din, and Mubamtnad Ghoif* He atfiick 
billon coins at the G wMior mint. The correct date is A« O* 1 198. The 
Hfjr! year 592 began on the 6th Dec. a.1). 1195, 

» Shams-ucl-din Iltitmish, “the greatest of the Slave 
reigned from A.i>. 12m to 1235 (a-H. 607-633). Hcbcri<t«d Gwllklf 
m A.H. 629, and, after eleven months’ resistince captured the phm in 
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got possession, and after holding it one hundred years, 
again surrendered it to the forces of the Emperor Ibrihim, 
.\.D. 1519.^ In 1543 it was surrendered up by the troops 
of the Emperor HumayOn,* to Sh€r Khln, his successful 
competitor for the empire.'* It afterwards fell into the 
hands of a Jat chief, the Rina of Gohad,^ from whom it 
was taken by the Marathas. While in their possession, it 
was invested by our troops under the command of Major 
Popham ; and, on the 3rd of August, 1 780, taken by 
escalade.^ The party that scaled the wall was gallantly led 

the month Safar, a.u. 630, equivalent to Xov.~Dec. a,d. 1232. The 
date given in the text is wrong. The correct name of this king is appa- 
rently lltitmUh. It is written Altumash by the author, and Altamash 
by Thomas and Cunningham. A summary of the events of his reign, 
Imsed on coins and other original documents, is given on page 45 of 
Thomas* ‘^Ctironides on the Pathan Kings of Delhi.’* Iltitmish 
recorded an inscription dated a. 11. 630 at Gwalior (/ 4 ^. p. 80). This 
inscription was seen by BaL>ar, but has since disappeared. 

* Ibrahim Lodi, A.D. 1517-1526. He was defeated and killed by 
Babar at the first l)attle of Pinlpat, A. n.* 1526. The correct date of 
his capture of Gw^ior, according to Cunningham (Vo). 11 , p. 340) 
is 1518. 

^ Hutniiffia was son of Bilxir, and father of Aklxir the Great. His 
first reign lasted from A.l>. 1530 to 1540 ; his second brief reign of less 
than six months was terminated by an accident in January A.i>. 1556. 
The correct date of the surrender of Gwalior to Sher Shah was a.d. 1542, 
corresponding to A.H. 949 Vol. II, p. 393), which year 

l)egan 17th April, 1542. 

* Sher Kbia is generally known as Sher {pr Shir) Shah. A good 
summary of his career from A.i>. 1528 to his death in a.d. 1545 (a.hl 
934 lo 952) »» given by Thomas {ofi. ctf, p. 393). * He struck coins at 
Gwilior in A.H. 950, 951, 952 {tfiiii. p. 403). 

* Gobad lies between Etawah (ItawH) and Ciwalior, twenty-eight 
miles N.E. of the latter. The chief, originally an obscure Jat land- 
holder, rose to power during the confusion of the eighteenth century, 
and allied himself with the British in 1789. (Thornton's Gmettcer^ 
‘‘Gr^iad.”) 

^ This memorable exploit was perfonned during Warren Hastings' 
war with the MarxUhSs, Sir Eyre Coote being Commanderdn-Chief. 
Captain Popham first stormed the fort of Labor, a stronghold west of 
Khlpi (Galpee), and then, by a cleverly arranged escalade, captnr^ 
** with little trouble and small loss" the Gwalior fortress, which was 
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by m irery distinguished and most promising officer, Captain 
Bruce, brother of the celebrated traveller.' 

It was made over to us by the Rana of Gohad, who had 
been our ally in the war. Failing in his engagement to us, 
he was afterwards abandoned to the resentment of Mad- 
hoji Sindhia, chief of the Marathas.® In 1783, Gw3llior 
w'as invested by Madhoji Sindhia's troops, under the com- 
mand of one of the most extraordinary men that have ever 
figured in Indian history, the justly celebrated General De 
Boigne.'* After many unsuccessful attempts to take it by 

garrisonefl by a thousand men, and commonly supposed to he impreg- 
nable. ** Captain Popham was rewarded for his gallant services by 
being promoteti to the rank of Major.” (Thornton, The Hut^ry of 
the British Empire /rirf/tf, second et4ition, 1859, page 1 49.) “It 
is said that the spot (for escalade) was j^ointed out to Popham by a 
cowherd, and that the whole of the attacking party were supplied with 
grass shoes to prevent them from slipping on the ledges of rock. There 
is a story also that the cost of these grass shoes was deducted from 
Popham’s pay when he was /il>out to leave India as a Major-General, 
nearly a quarter of a century afterwards.” {Arch. h*ep. Vol. II, p. 340.) 

* James Bruce, “the celebrated traveller,” was Consul at Algiers. 
He explored Tripoli, Tunis, Syria, and Eg^’pt, and travelled in 
Abyssinia from Novemlxir, 1769, to Deceml)er, 1771. He relurnad lo 
Egypt by the Nile, arriving at Alexandria in March, 1773. His trftveb 
w^ere published in 1790. He die<l in 1794. 

- The Sindhia family of Gwalior wiis founded by R^noj) Stiidbia, a 
man of humble origin, in the service of the Peshwi. Riuoj! died 
alK>ut A.D. 1750, and was succeeded by one of his natural sons, Mid- 
hoji (Madhava Kao) Sindhia, whose turbulent and chequered career 
lasted till 1794, when he was suxeeded by his grand^ncj^cw, Daulat 
Kao. The Maratha power under Daulat RSo was liroken in 1803, 

Sir Arthur Wellesley at Assaye and Argauni, and by Lord Lake at 
LaswSri. The most recent work on Madhoji’a career is “ Mldhav'a 
R5o Sindhia : and the Hindu Reconquest of India/' by H. G, Keene. 
(Clarendon Press, 1892.) 

* It is impossible within the limits of a note lo give an account of the 
extraordinary career of General Dc Boigne. His Indian adventures 
b^anin 1778, and terminated in Septeralxr, 1796, vthoR heretimt from 
Sindhia’s service, and sold his private regiment of Persian jcavaliy, six 
hundred strong, to Lord Cornwallis, on behalf of the East Indk Com* 
pany, for three kkhs of rupees (about ;^30,ooo). He settled In his 
native town, Chamberi in Savo)% and lived; in the enjoyment bf Ws 
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escalade, he bought over part of the garrison, and made 
himself master of the fdace. Gohad itself was taken soon 
after in 1784; but the RSn 5 , Chhatarpat, made his 
escape. He was closely pursued, made prisoner at 
Karaulf, and confined in the fortress of GwSlior, where 
he died in the year 1785,* He left no son, and his claims 
uj>on Gohad devolved upon his nephew, Kirat Singh, who, 
at the close of our war with the MarathSs, got from Lord 
I^ke, in lieu of these claims, the estate of Dholpur, situated 
on the left banks of the river Chambal, which is estimated 
at the annual value of three hundred thousand, or three 
lakhs, of rupees. He died this year, 1835, and has been 
succeeded by his son, Bhag^vant Singh, a lad of seventeen 
years of age.“ 

great wealth, and of high honours conferred by the sovereigns of 
France and Italy, until 21st June, 183a He was created a Count, 
and has l>een succeeded in the title by his son. (Higginlx>tham, Afen 
whom hidia has A'noivn^ and Mr. S. E. Skinner, in Pioneer news- 
pa)>er (Allahabad), Sept, 7th, 1892.) Nine chapters of Mr, Herbert 
Compton ‘s book, Particular Account of Euro|>eaa Military 

Adventurers of Hindostan ” (Ixindon, 1892) are devoted to De Boigne, 

* of (}ohad to Sindhia was sanctioned in the year 1805, 

during the Iwief and inglorious second term of office of Lord Cornwallis, 
and was effected by Sir Geoige Barlow. The transaction is severely 
censured by Thornton {History ^ p. 343) as a breach of faith. Gwalior was 
given up to Sindhia along with Gohad. In January, 1844, shortly after 
the battle of Maharijpur, Gwalior was again occupied by the forces of 
the Company, and the fortress (save for the mutiny period) continued 
in Briti^ occupation until the 2nd December, 1885, when Lord 
Dufierin restored it to Sindhia in exchange for jhansi. In June, 1857, 
the GwSlior soldiery mutinied and massacred the Europeans, but the 
MahUrlja remained throughout loyal to the English government. 

.Sir Hugh Rose recaptured the place by assault on the 28th June, 
1858. In the changed circumstances of the country, and with regard 
to the modern developments of the art of war, the Gwalior fortress is 
now of sl^ht military value. 

s Th^ territory of the Dholpur chief is alx)ut fifty-four miles long 
by twenty-three broad. The town of Dholpur is nearly midway 
between Agra and Gw&lior. ^ The revenue is estimated by Thornton 
(1858) as seven Ekhs, not only three lakhs as stated by the author. 

The present chief speaks English fluently, and is well known to 
European .society at Agra. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

Contest for Empire l3etween the Sons of Shah JahEn. 

Under the Emperors of Delhi the fortress of (Iwalior 
was always considered as an imperial State prison, in which 
they confined those rivals and competitors for dominion 
whom they did not like to put to a violent death. ‘ They 
kept a large menagerie, and other things, for their amuse- 
ment. Among the best of the princes who ended their 
days in this great prison was Sulaiman Shikoh, the eldest 
son of the unhappy Dara, A narrative of the contest for 
empire between the four sons of Shah JahSn may, perhaps, 
prove both interesting and instructive ; and, as I shall have 
occasion often, in the course of my rambles, to refer to the 
characters who figured in it, I shall venture to give it a place. 

* “ The prisons of Gwalior are situateil in a small outwork on the 
western side of the fortress, immediately above the Dhondha gateway. 
They are called ‘nau chauk!,’ or * the nine cells,’ and are both well- 
lighted and well- ventilated. But in spite of their height^ from 15 to 
26 feet, they must be insufferably cloiie in the hot season. These were 
the State prisons in which Akbar confined his rebellious courios, and 
Aurangzeb the troublesome sons of Dira and Mnr&d, as well as his 
own more dangerous son Muhammad. During these times the fort 
was strictly guarded, and no one was allowed to enter without a pass.” 
{Arckivol, Survey Reports^ Vol II, p, 369.) 

• The following twelve chapters contain an historical piece, to the 
personages and events of which the author will have frequent occasion 
to refer ; and it is introduced in this place from its connexion with 
Gw^iof, the State prison in which some of its actors endt^ their days. 
[W. H. S.] 

The “historical piece” which occupies Chapters XXXVII. toXLVl.» 
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inclusive, of the author^s text is little more than a paraphrase of ** The 
History of the Late Rebellion in the States of the Great Mogol by 
Bernier. Mr. A* Constable’s revised and annotated translation of 
Bernier’s work renders superduous the reprintiog of Sir William Slee* 
man’s paraphrase. The main facts of the narrative are, moreover^ now 
easily accessible in the histories of Elphinstone and innumerable other 
writers. Such explanations as may required to elucidate the later 
chapters of the author’s work will be found in the notes. The titles of 
the chapters which have not been reprinted follow here for facility of 
reference. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Aurangzeb and Murad Defeat their Father's Army near Ujain. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

Dara Marches in Person against his Brothers, and is Defeated. 

CHAPTER XL 

Dara Retreats towards Lahore — Is Robbed by the Jills — Their 
Character. 

CHAPTER XLJ 

Shah Jahan Imprisoned by iiis Two Sons, Aurangzel) and Murild. 

CHAPTER XLII 

Aurangzeb Throws off the Mask, Imprisons his Brother Murad, and 
Assumes the Government of the Empire. 

CHAPTER XLIII 

Aurangzeb Meets Shuja in Bengal and l>efcats him, after Pursuing 
Dara to the Hyphasis. 

CHAPPER XLIV 

Aurangzeb Imprisons his Eldest Son— ShujS and all bis Family are 
Destroyed. 

CHAPFER XLV 

Second Defeat and Death of Dara, and Impiisoniiient of ht» 

Two Sons. 


CHAPTER XLVI 

Death and Character of Amir Jumia* 



CHAPTER XLVIl 


Reflections on the Preceding History. 

1'he contest for the empire of India here described is 
very like that which preceded it, between the sons of 
Jahangir, in which Shah Jahan succeeded in destroying all 
his brothers and nephews ; and that which succeeded it, 
forty years after, ^ in which Mu^azzam, the second of the 
four sons of Aurangzeb, did the same f and it may, like 

* Fifty years after ** would be more nearly correct. Aurangzeb 
was crowned 23rd July, 1658, according to the author. Sec end of 
next note. 

3 On the death of Aurangzeb, which took place in the Deccan, on the 
3rd of MjMrh, 1707 (N.S.), his son ’Azam marched at the head of the 
troops which he commanded in the Deccan, to meet Mu’azzaro, who 
was viceroy in Kabul They met and fought near Agra. ’Azam was 
defeated and killed. The victor marched to meet his other brother, 
Kam Baksh, whom he killed near Hyderalml in the Deccan, and 
secured to himself the empire. On his death, which took place in 
1713, his four sons contended in the same way for the throne at the 
head of the armies of their resjieciive viceroyalties. Mu*izz-ud-dfn, 
the most crafty, persuaded his two brothers, Raft-ash-Shan and Jahin 
Shah, to unite their forces with his own against their ambitious brother, 
Az!m*ash-Shan, whom they defeated and killed. Mu’izz-ud-din then 
ilestroyed his two allies. [W. H. S.] 

The above note is not altogether accurate. VVtam, the third son of 
Aurangzeb, was killetl in battle near Agra, in June, 1707. During the 
interval between Aurangzeb’s death and his own, he had struck coins. 
Mn*ai*am, the second, and eldest then sun^iving son, after the defeat of 
his rival, ascended the throne under the title of Shih Alam Bahadur Shih, 
and is generally known as Bahadur Shah. He was then sixty-four years 
of age, his father having been almost ninety when he died. BahMur 
Shah»s conduct towards Klim Baksh, and the events following the 
death of Bahadur Shah are misrepresented in the author’s note. They 
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the rest of Indian history, teach us a few useful lessons. 
First, we perceive the advantages of the law of primogeni- 
ture, which accustoms people to consider the right of the 
eldest son as sacred, and the conduct of any man who 

are narrated as follows by Mr. Lane-Poole:— “The Deccan was the 
weakest point in the empire from the l^eginning of the reign. Hardly 
had Bahadur appointed his youngest brother, Kam Baksh (‘Wish- 
fulfiller’;, viceroy of Bijapur and Haidarabad, when that infatuated 
prince rebelled and committed such atrocities that the Emperor was 
compelled to attack him. Zu-l-Fikar engaged and defeated the rel)el 
king (who w'as striking coins in full assumption of sovereignty) 
near HaidarSbad, and Kam liaksh died of his wounds (1708, A, ii. 
1120). 

“ In the midst of this confusion, and surrounded by portents of coming 
disruption, Bahadur died, 1712 (1124). He left four sons, who imme- 
diately enteretl with the zest of their race upon the struggle for the 
crown. The eldest, *Azim-ash-Shan (‘Strong of Heart’), first 
assumed the sceptre, but Zu-l-Fikar, the prime minister, op|x>8ed and 
routed him, and the prince was drowned in his flight. The successful 
general next defeated and slew two other brothers, Khujistah Akhtar 
Jahan-Shah and Raft-ash-Shan, and placed the surviving of the four 
sons of Bahadur Mu’izz-ud-dln], on the throne with the title of 
Jahandar (* World -owner ’). The new Emperor was an incdceinablc 
j>oltroon and an abandoned debauchee.” 

He was killed in 1713, and was succeeded by Farrukh-siyar, the sdn 
of Azfm-ash-Shan. The chronology is summarized by Mr. Laiie-Poole 
as follows : — 


No. Sovereign. 

VI. Aurangzib Alamgir, Muhayi-ad-dln 
’Azam Shah .... 

Kim Baksh .... 

VII. Bahadur Shah-’Alam, Kutb-ad-dln 

VIII. Jahandar Shah, Mu’izz-ad-dln . 

IX. Farrukhsiyar .... 


A.U. 

1069 1659 

1118 1707 
1119-20 1708 

1119 1707 

1124 1713 

H24 1713 


( 77 /^ History of the Moghul Emperors of Hindmtm illmir&ted hy 
their Coins^ by Stanley Lane- Poole. Westminster, A. Constable k Ca , 
1892; p.p. xxxii-xxxv, and chronolc^cal table.) Mr. Laiie*Poole iates 
the beginning of the reign of Aurangzcb (or AurangxTh, as he spells it, 
following the Persian pronunciation) from his coronation in May, A.D. 
1659 (A.H. 1069). Sir Wm. Sleeman says that ** Aunmgz^ was for- 
mally crowned Emperor on the 23rd of July, 1658 ; and, the day 
set out in pursuit of DiHrSu The coronation took place In ShMItiiir 
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attempts to violate it as criminal Among Muhammadans, 
property, as well real as personal, is divided equally among 
the sons and their Koran, which is their only civil and 
criminal, as well as religious, code, makes no provision for 
the successions to sovereignty. The death of every 
sovereign is, in consequence, followed by a contest between 
his sons, unless they are overawed by some paramount 
power ; and he who succeeds in this contest finds it neces- 
sary, for his own security, to put all his brothers and nephews 

ganleiit nt'ar Delhi.” {Aa/t' to Chapter X LI, Tavernier says 

that Aurangzcb was proclaimed king on the 20lh of Octoljcr, 1660 ; 
on which statement his editor, Mr. V. Ball, remarks that “this date 
appears to be incorrect. .A.urangzeb’s accession took place in August, 
1658, when he w as first proclaimetl Emperor ; but he did not pul 
his name on the coin, and was not crowned till the following year. 
This has caused s<Jme confusion in the dales of his reign, but it cannot 
he said to have commenced later than 1659.” {/fa/As Tat*€ntkr^ Vol. 
I, p. 356.) “Aurangreh was proclaimed Emperor on the 26th of 
May, 1659. But his administration of the Empire commenced on the 
9tli of June, 1658. (.Viv p. 356 n )’* \Jtbid. p. 371). The Hijri year 
1069 began on Sunday, 29th Septeml>er, 1658 (N.S.) The matter is 
W'orth clearing up, and I therefore quote Khafl Khan’s words in full : 
** Aurangkeb, not caring to enter the fortress of Delhi, encamped in 
the garden of Aghar>fibad, now called ShMainar, and he sent on an 
advanced force under Baliadur Khan in pursuit of Dara. On the 1st 
Zid'K’ada, 1068 A.H. (22nd July, 1658 A.i>.), after saying his prayers, 
and at an auspicious time, he took his seat on the throne of the 
Empire of Hindilst&n without even troubling himself about placing bis 
name on the coinage, or having it repeated in the Khutba . . . Such 
matters as titles, the khutha^ the coinage, and the sending of presents 
to other sovereigns were all deferred to his second taking possession of 
the throne.” {Dowson's EJliat^ Vol. VII, p. 229.) “The second 
year of the reign commenced on the 4th Kamasin, 1069 a.h. . . . 
The Emperor’s name and titles were proclaimed and the superscription 
on the coins was changed” (ibid, p. 241). The New Style (N.S.) 
equivalent of the 1st of ZM-K’ada, 1068 a h. is Wednesday, 31 July, 

1658 A»D. The second proclamation took place on Friday, 26th May, 

1659 A,D. (N.S.) Mr. Beale gives 21st July, 1658, as the Old Style 
date for the first coronation, or accession, and this is correct. Rupees 
of the first regnal year of Aurangzeb exist. 

) The author invariably Ignores the fact that daughters and other 
female relatives Inherit under Muhammadan law. 
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to death, lest they should be rescued by factions, and made 
the cause of future civil wars. But sons, who exercise the 
powers of viceroys and command armies, cannot, where 
the* succession is unsettled, wait patiently for the natural 
death of their father — delay may be dangerous. Circum- 
stances, which now seem more favourable to their views 
than to those of their brothers, may alter; the military 
aristocracy depend upon the success of the chief they 
choose in the enterprise, and the army more upon plunder 
than regular pay ; both may desert the cause of the more 
wary for that of the more daring ; each is flattered into an 
overweening confidence in his own ability and good fortune ; 
and all rush on to seize upon the throne yet filled by their 
wretched parent, who, in the history of his own crimes, now 
reads those of his children, (iibbon has justly ob.served 
(Chap. VII.) : — The superior prerogative of birth, when 
it has obtained the sanction of time and popular opinion, 
is the plainest and least invidious of all distinctions among 
mankind- The acknowledged right extinguishes the hopes 
of faction ; and the conscious security disarms the cruelty of 
the monarch. To the firm establishment of this idea w^e 
owe the peaceful succession and mild administration 
European monarchies. I'o the defect of it we must attri- 
bute the frequent civil wars through which an Asiatic despot 
is obliged to cut his w\iy to the throne of his fathers. 
Yet, even in the East, the sphere of coptention is usually 
limited to the princes of the reigning hou.se ; and, as soon 
as the fortunate competitor has removed his brethren by 
the .sword and the bowstring, he no longer entertains any 
Jealousy of his meaner subjects.” 

Among Hindoos, both real and personal property is 
divided in the .same manner equally among the sons ; but 
a principality is, among them, considered as an exception 
to this rule ; and every large estate, within which the pro- 
prietor holds criminal jurisdiction, and maintains a militavy 
establishment, is considered a principality. In such 
the law of primogeniture is rigorously enforced ; andi tllO 
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death the prince scarcely ever involves a contest for 
power and dominion between his sons. The feelings of 
the people, who are accustomed to consider the right of 
the eldest son to the succession as religiously^sacred, would 
be greatly shocked at the attempt of any of his brothers to 
invade it. ITie younger brothers, never for a moment 
supposing they could be supported in such a sacrilegious 
attempt, feel for their eldest brother a reverence inferior 
only to that which they feel for their father ; and the eldest 
brother, never supposing such attempts on their part as 
possible, feels towards them as towards his own children. 
All the meml>ers of such a family commonly live in the 
greatest harmony. In the laws, usages, and feelings of the 
people upon this subject we had the means of preventing 
that eternal subdivision of landed pro[)erty, which ever has 
been, and ever will be, the bane of everything that is great 
and good in India ; but, unhappily, our rulers have never 
had the wisdom to avail themselwes of them. In a great 
|.>art of India the prr)iierty, or the lease of a village held in 
farm tinder government, was considered as a primpaiit\\ 
and subjacrt strictly to the same laws of primogeniture— it 
was a held under government on condition of either 
direct service, rendered to the State in war, in education, or 
charitable or religious duties, or of furnishing the means, 
in money or in kind, to provide for such service. In every 
part of the S3gar and Nerbudda I'erritories the law of 
primogeniture in such leases was in force when we took 
possession, and has been ever since preserved. The eldest of 
the sons that remain united with the father, at his death, 
succeeds to the estate, and to the obligation of maintaining 
all the widows and orphan children of those of his brothers 
who remained united to their parent stock up to their death, 
all his unmarried sisters, and, above all, his mother. All 
the younger brothers aid him in the management, and are 
maintaip^ by him till they wish to separate, when a divi- 
sion of the stock takes place, and is adjusted by the elders 
of the village. The member, who thus separates from the 
YOU I. z 
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parent stock, from that time forfeits for ever all claims to 
support from the possessor of the ancestral estate, either 
for himself, his widow, or his orphan children.^ 

Next, it is obvious that no existing government in India 
could, in case of invasion or civil war, count upon the 
fidelity of their aristocracy either of land or of office. It 
is observed by Hume, in treating of the reign of King John 
in England, that “ men easily change sides in a civil war, 
especially where the power is founded upon an hereditary 
and independent authority, and is not derived from the 
opinion and favour of the people ” — that is, upon the 
people collectively or the nation ; for the hereditary and 
independent authority of the English baron in the time of 
King John was founded upon the opinion and fidelity of 
only that portion of the people over which he ruled, in the 
same manner as that of the Hindoo chiefs of India in the 
time of Shah Jahan ; but it was without reference either to 
the honesty of the cai^e he espoused, or to the opinion 
and feeling of the nation or empire generally regarding it. 
The Hindoo territorial chiefs, like the feudal barons of the 
Middle Ages in Europe, employed all the revenues of their 
estates in the maintenance of military followers, upon whose 
fidelity they could entirely rely, whatever side they might 
themselves take in a civil war ; and the more of these 
resources that were left at their disposal the more impatient 
they became of the restraints which settled governments 
impose upon them. Under such settled governments they 
felt that they had an arm which they could not use ; and, 
the stronger that arm, the stronger was their desire to use 
it in the subjugation of their neighbours. The reigning 

* Seea/t/e, Chapter X, p.p. 79, 82, wU, The gradual conversion of 
tenure by leases from government into proprietary right in land has 
brought the land under the operation of the ordinary Hindoo law, 
and each member of a joint family can now enforce partition of the 
land as well as of the stock upon it. The evils resulting from incessant 
partition are obvious, but no remedy can be devised. The pec^le 
insist on partition, and will effect it privately, if the law imjkises ob- 
stacles to a formal public division. 
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emperors tried to secure their hdeiity by assigning to them 
posts of honour about thrir court that required their 
personal attendance in all their pomp of pride; and by 
taking from each a daughter in marriage. If any one re^ 
belled or neglected his duties, he was either crushed by the 
imperial forces, or put to the dan of the empire ; and his 
territories were assigned to any one who would undertake 
to conquer them.* Their attendance at our viceroyal court 
would be a sad encumbrance ;• and our (Jovernor-General 
could not well conciliate them by matrimonial alliances, 
unless we were to alter a good deal in their favour our law 
against polygamy ; nor would it be desirable to let slip 
the dogs of war ” once more throughout the land by adopt- 
ing the plan of putting the refractory chiefs to the ban of 
the empire. Their troops would be of no use to us in the 
way they are organized and disciplined, even if we could 
rely upon their fidelity in time of need ; and this I do not 
think we ever can.'* ^ 

If it be the duty of all such territorial chiefs to contribute 
to the support of the public establishments of the para- 
mount i)Ower by which they are secured in the possession 

* These remarks attribute too much system to the disorderly working 
of an Oriental despotism. No institution resembling the formal ** ban 
of the empire’’ ever really existed in India. 

^ The Rlijas at Simla might now l>e considered by some people as 
an encumbrance. 

* The author could not foresee the gallant service to he rendered by 
the Chiefs of the Panj 5 b and other territories in the mutiny, nor the 
institution of the Imperial Service Troops. These troops, first 
organized in 1 888, in response to the voluntary oflers made by many 
princes as a reply to the Russian aggression on Panjdeh, are select 
bodies, picked from the soldiery of certain native states, and equipped 
and drilled in the PZuropean manner. Cashmere (Kashmir) and 
several of the PanjSb States have already furnished troops of this kind, 
officered by native gentlemen, under the guidance of English inspect- 
ing officers. The Kashmir Imperial Service Troops did excellent 
service during the campaign of 1892 in Hunza and Nagar. The 
system so happily introduced is likely to be much further developed, 
and will, it is expected, furnish twenty-one thousand soldiers of good 
quality, besides some transport trains* 

Z 2 
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of their estates, and defended from all external danger, as 
it most assuredly is, it is the duty of that power to take 
such contribution in money, or the means of maintaining 
establishments more suited to its purpose than their rude 
militia can ever be ; and thereby to impair the powers of 
that arm which they are so impatient to wield for their own 
aggrandi;:ement, and to the prejudice of their neighbours ; 
and to strengthen that of the paramount power by which 
the whole are kept in peace, harmony, and security. We 
give to India what India never load before our rule, and 
never could have without it, the assurance that there will 
always be at the head of the government a sensible ruler 
trained up to office in the best school in the world ; and 
that the security of the rights, and the enforcement of the 
duties, presented or defined by law, will not depend upon 
the will or caprice of individuals in power. These assur-’ 
ances the people in India no>v every where thoroughly under- 
stand and appreciate. They see in the native states around 
them that the lucky accident of an "able governor is too 
rare ever to be calculated upon ; while all that the 
people have of property, office, or character, depends not 
only upon their governor, but upon every change that he 
may make in his ministers. 

The government of the Muhammadans was always 
essentially military, and the aristocracy was always one of 
military office. There was nothing else upon which an 
aristocracy could be formed. All high civil offices were 
combined with the military commands, 7'he Emperor was 
the great proprietor of all the lands, and collected and 
distributed their rents through his own servants. Every 
Musalman with his Koran in his hand was his own priest 
and his own lawyer ; and the people were nowhere repre- 
sented in any municipal or legislative assembly-;;there was 
no bar, bench, senate, corporation, art, science, or literature 
by which men could rise to eminence and power. Capital 
had nowhere been concentrated upon great commercial or 
manufacturing establishments. There were, in short, no 
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great men but the military servants of government ; and 
all the servants of government held their posts at the will 
and pleasure of their sovereign.^ 

* In Rome, as in Egypt and liidia, many of the great works which, 
in modern nations, form the basis of gradations of rank in society, were 
executed by government out of public revenue, or by individuals 
gratuitously for the benefit of the public ; for instance, roads, canals, 
aqueducts, bridges, &c., from which no one derived an income, though 
all derived l)enefit. There was no capital invested, with a view to 
profit, in machinery, railroails, canals, steam-engines, and other great 
works, which, in the preparation and distribution of mans enjoyments, 
save the labour of so many millions to the nations of modern Europe 
and America, and supply the incomes of many of the most useful and 
most enlightened members of their middle and higher classes of society. 
During the republic, and under the first emperors, the laws were 
simple, and few derived any considerable income from explaining them. 
Still fewer derived iheir incomes from expounding the religion of the 
people till th^ establishment of Christianity. 

Man was the principal machine in which property was invested with 
a view to profit, and the concentration of capital in hordes of slaves, 
and the farm of the public revenues conquered provinces and 
tributary stales, were, with the land, the great basis of the aristocracies 
of Kpme, ,aiKl the Roman world generally. The senatorial and 
equestrian orders were supportei chiefly by lending out their slaves as 
gladiators and artificers, and by farming the revenues, and lending 
money to the oppressed subjects of the provinces, and to vanquished 
princes, at an exorbitant interest, to enable them to pay what the slate or 
its public officers demanded. The slaves throughout the Roman empire 
were about equal in number to the free {X>pulaiion, and they were for the 
tnost part concentrated in the hands of the members of the upper and 
middle classes, who derived their incomes from lending and employing 
them. They were to those classes in the old world what canals, rail- 
roads, steam-engines, &c., are to those of modern days. Some Roman 
dtizens had as many as five thousand slaves educated to the One occupa- 
tion of gladiators for the . public shows of Rome. J ulius Ctesar had 
this number in Italy waiting his returh from Gaul ; and Gordiaous 
used commonly to give five hundred pair for a public festival, and 
never le^ than one hundred and fifty. 

In India slavery is happily but little known the church had no 

» The author’s statement that in the year 1836 slavery was “but 
little known in India ” is a truly astonishing one. Slavery of various 
kinds— racial, predial, domestic— the slavery of captives, and of 
debtors, had existed in India from time immemorial, and still flourished 
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If a man was appointed by the Emperor to the com- 
mand of five thousand, the whole of this five thousand 
depended entirely on his favour for their employment, and 
upon their employment for their subsistence, whether paid 

hierarchy either among the Hindoos or Muhammadans ; nor had the 
law any high interpreters. In all iti» civil branches of marriage, 
inheritance, succession, and contract, it was to tlie people of the two 
religions as simple as the laws of the twelve tables ; and contributed 
just as little to the support of the aristocracy as they did. In all these 
res|>ects, China is much the same ; the land l3€longs to the sovereign, 
and is minutely subdivided among those who farm and cultivate it— 
the great w'orks in canals, atiueducts, bridges, roads, &c., are made by 
government, and yield no private income. Capital is nowhere con- 
centrated in expensive machinery ; their church is without a hierarchy, 
their law without barristers — their higher classes are therefore com- 
|)osed almost exclusively of the public servants of the government. 
The rule which prescribes that princes of the blood . shall not be 
employed in the government of provinces and the command of armies, 
and that the reigning sovereign shall have the nomination of his 
successor, has saved China f|jom a frequent return of the scenes which 
I have described. None of the princes are put to death, because it is 
known that all will acquiesce in the nomination when made knowi^ 
supported as it always is by the popular sentiment throughou|,JiB^ 
empire. [\V. H, S.] 

in 1836. Slavery, so far as the law can abolish it, was abo!ishe<! by 
the Indian Act V. of 1843. In practice, domestic slaveiy exists to this 
day in great Muhammadan households, and multitudes of agricultural 
labourers have a very dim consciousness of |>ersonal freedom^ The 
Criminal Law Commissioners, who rejx>rted previous to the passage of 
Act V. of 1843, estimated that in British India, as then constituted, 
the proportion of the slave to the free population varied from one- 
sixth to two-tlfths. Sir Bartle Frere estimated the slave population 
of the territories included in British India in the year 1841 as being 
between eight and nine millions. Slaves were heritable and transfer- 
able property, and could be mortgaged or let out on hire. The article 
“ Slave” in Balfour’s Cychpivdia {3rd edition), from which most of 
the above })articu]ars are taken, is copious, and gives references to 
various authorities. The following works may also be consulted 
“ The Law and Custom of Slavery in Britbh India/’ by Willkm 
Adam, 8vo, 1840 ; “ An Account of Slave Population in the Western 
Peninsula of India,” 1822, with an Appendix on Slavery in Malabar ; 
“ India’s Cries to British Humanity,” by J, Peggs, 8vo» l8|0. 
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from the imperial treasury^ or by an assignment of land in 
some distant province.^ In our armies there is a regular 
gradation of rank ; and every officer feels that he holds his 
commission by a tenure as high in origin, as secure In 
possession, and as independent in its exercise, as that of 
the general who commands ; and the soldiers all know and 
feel that the places of those officers, who are killed or 
disabled in action, will be immediately filled by those next 
in rank, who are equally trained to command, and w^hose 
authority none will dispute. In the Muhammadan annies 
there was no such gradation of rank. Every man held his 
office at the will of the chief whom he followed, and he 
was every moment made to feel that all his hopes of 
advancement must depend upon his pleasure. The rela- 
tion between them was that of patron and client ; the 
client felt bound to yield implicit obedience to the com- 
mands of his patron, whatever they might be ; and the 
patron, in like manner, felt bound to protect and promote 
the interests of his client, as long as he continued to do so. 
As often as the patron changed sides in a civil war, his 
clients all blindly followed him ; and when he was killed, 
they instantly dispersed to ser\’e under any other leader 
whom they might find willing to take their services on the 
same terms. 

The Hindoo chiefs of the military class had hereditary 
territorial possessions ; and the greater part of these 
possessions were commonly distributed on conditions of 
military service among their followers, who were all of the 
same clan. But the highest Muhammadan officers of the 

* In Akbar’s time there were thirty-three grades of mifitary rank, and 
the officers were known as commanders of ten thousand,*’ “ com- 
manders of five thousand,” and so on. Only princes of the blood 
royal were granted the commands of seven thousand and of ten 
thottsand, equivalent to the rank of Field Marshals. The number of 
troopers actually provided by each officer dal not correspond witli 
the number indicated by lu» title* (“The Emperor Akbar,” by 
Count Vf»n Noer ; translated by Annette S. Beveridge, Calcutta, 
1890} Vol I, p. 267.) 
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empire had not an acre more of land than they required 
for their dwelling'houses, gardens, and cemeteries. They 
had nothing but their office to depend upon, and were 
always naturally anxious to hold it under the strongest side 
in any competition for dominion. ^Vhen the star of the com- 
petitor under whom they served seemed to be on the wane, 
they soon found some plausible excuse to make their peace 
with his rival, and serve under his banners. Each com- 
j>etitor fought for his own life, and those of his children ; 
the imperial throne could be filled by only one man ; and 
that man dared not leave one single brother alive. 
His father had taken good care to dispose of all his own 
brothers and nephews in the last contest. I'he subsistence 
of the highest, as well as that of the lowest, officer in the 
army depended upon their employment in the public 
service, and all such employments would be given to those 
who served the victor in the struggle. Under such cir- 
cumstances one is rather surprised that the history of civil 
w’ars in India exhibits sfo many instances of fidelity and 
devotion. 

I'he mass of the people stood aloof in such contests 
without any feeling of interest, save the dread that thiair 
homes might become the seat of the war, or the tracks of 
armies which were alike de.stnictive to the people in their 
course whatever side they might follow. The result could 
have no effect upon their laws and institutions, and little 
upon their industry and property. A.s .ships are from 
necessity formed to weather the .storms to which they are 
con.stantly liable at sea, so w^erc the Indian village com- 
munities framed to w'eather those of invasion and civil war, 
to which they were so much accustomed by land ; and, in 
the course of a year or tw^o, no traces wwe found of 
ravages that one might have supposed it would have taken 
ages to recover from. The lands remained the same, and 
their fertility was improved by the fallow; every man 
carried away with him the implements of his trade, and 
brought them back with him when he returned ; and the 
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industry of every village supplied ever/ necessary article 
that the community required f<x their food, clothing, 
furniture, and accommodation Each of these little oom^ 
munities, when left unmolested, was in itself sufficient to 
secure the rights and enforce the duties of all the different 
members ; and all they wanted from their government was 
moderation in the land taxes, and protection from external 
violence. Arrian says : — “ If any intestine war happens to 
break forth among the Indians, it is deemed a heinous 
crime either to seize the husbandman or spoil their harvest 
All the rest wage war against each other, and kill and slay 
as they think convenient, while they live quietly and peace- 
ably among them, and employ themselves at their rural 
affairs either in their fields or vineyards.''^ I am afraid 
armies were not much more dis|X)sed to forbearance in the 
days of Alexander than at present, and that his followers 
must have supposed they remained untouched, merely 
because they heard of their sudden rise again from their 
ruins by that spirit of moral and pl)litical vitality with which 
necessity seems to have endowed them.’* 

During the early part of his life and reign, Aurangzeb 

* Diodorus Siculus has the same observation. “ No enemy ever 
does any prejudice to the husbandmen ; but, out of a due regard to 
the common good, forbear to injure them in the least degree ; and, 
therefore, the land being never spoilctl or wasted, yields its fruit in great 
abundance, and furnishes the inhabitants with plenty of victual and 
all other provisions.*’ Book 11, chap. 3 . [W. II, S.] These alle- 
gations certainly cannot be accepted as serious statements of fact, 
however they may be explained. 

* The rapid recovery of Indian villages and villagers from the effects 
of war does not need for its explanation the evocation t*f “a spirit of 
moral and political vitality.” The real explanation is to be found in 
the simplicity of the village life and needs, as expounded by the 
author in the preceding passage. Human societies with a low 
standard of comfort and a simple scheme of life are, like individual 
oiganisms of lowly structure and few functions, hard to kill. Human 
labour, and a few cattle, with a little grain and some sticks, are the 
only essential. requisites for the foundation or reconstruction of a 
Village. 
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was employed in conquering and destroying the two in* 
dependent kingdoms of Golconda and BijSpur in the 
Deccan, which he formed into two provinces governed by 
viceroys. Each had had an army of above a hundred 
thousand men while independent. The officers and 
soldiers of these armies had nothing but their courage and 
their swords to depend upon for their subsistence. Finding 
no longer any employment under settled and legitimate 
authority in defending the life, property, and independence 
of the people, they were obliged to seek it around the 
standards of lawless freebooters ; and upon the ruins 
of these independent kingdoms and their disbanded 
armies rose the MarStha power, the hydra-headed monster 
which Aurangzeb thus created by his ambition, and spent 
the last twenty years of his life in vain attempts to crush. ^ 
The monster has been since crushed by being deprived of 
its Peshwa, the head which alone could infuse into all the 
members of the confederacy a feeling of nationality, and 
direct all their efforts, when required, to one common 
object. Sindhia, the chief of Gwalior, is one of the sur- 
viving members of this great confederacy — the rest are 
the Holkars of Indore, the BhonslSs of NSgpur, and 
the Gaikwars of Baroda,* the grand children of the 
commandants of predatory armies, who formed capital 
cities out of their standing camps in the countries they in- 
vaded and conquered in the name of their head, the SatSrS 

> Golconda was taken by Aurai^db, after a protracted siege, in 
1677. Bljapur surrendered to him on the 15th October, 1686. The 
vast ruins of this splendid city, which was deserted after the conquest, 
occupy a space thirty miles in circumference. Sivajl, the founder of 
the Maratha power, died in i68a 

The Indore and Baroda States still survive, and the reigning 
chiefs of both have recently visited England, and |Miid their respects 
to their Sovereign. Bhonsla was the family name of the chiefs of 
Berar, also known as the R 5 jas of Nagpur. The last fajil, RagliojI 
in., died in December, 18531 leaving no child begotten or adopted* 
Lord Dalhousie annexed the State as lapsed, and his action was con- 
firmed in 1854 by the Court of Directors and the Crouffi* 
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R§ja,^ and aften^^tds in that af Ws mayor of the pakce, the 
Peshwa. Inhere is not now the slightest feeling of nation- 
ality left among the Maratha states, either collectively or 
individually. There is not the slightest feeling of sympathy 
between the mass of the people and the chief who rules 
over them, and his public establishments. To maintain 
these public establishments he everywhere plunders the 
people, who most heartily detest him and them. These 
public establishments are composed of men of all religions 
and sects, gathered from all quarters of India, and bound 
together by no common feeling, save the hope of plunder 
and promotion. Not one in ten is from, or has his family 
in, the country where he senses, nor is one in ten of the 
same clan with his chief. Not one of them has any hope 
of a provision either for himself, when disabled from 
wounds of old age from serving his chief any longer, or 
for his family, should he lose his life in his service. 

In India,- there are a great many native chiefs who 
were enabled, during the disorSers which attended the 
decline and fall of the Muhammadan power and the rise 
and progress of the MarSlthas and English, to raise and 
maintain armies by the plunder of their neighbours. The 
paramount power of the British being now securely 
established throughout the country, they are prevented from 
indulging any longer in such sporting propensities ; and 
might employ their vast revenues in securing the blessing 
of good civil government for the territories in the posses- 
sion of which they are secured by our military establishment. 
But these chiefs are not much disposed to convert their 

• The State of .Salary, like that of Nagi>ur, lapsed, owing to 
failure of heirs, and was annexed in 1S54. It k now a district in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

^ This (paragraph, and that next following, are, in the original 
edition, printed os part of Chapter xlviii, “The Great Diamond of 
Kohindr,'' with which they have nothiiw to da They seem to beloi^ 
properly to Chapter xlvii, and arc, thcielore, inserteil in this edition 
at the clos6 of that chapter. The observations in both paragraphs are 
merely repetitions of remarks already recorded in other chapters. 
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swords into ploughshares ; they continue to spend their 
revenues on useless military establishments for purposes of 
parade and show. A native prince would, they say, be as 
insignificant without an army as a native gentleman upon 
an elephant without a cavalcade, or upon a horse without 
a tail But the said atmy have learnt from their fore- 
fathers that they were to look to aggressions upon their 
neighbours — to pillage, plunder, and conquest, for wealth 
and profnotion ; and they continue to prevent their prince 
from indulging in any disposition to turn his attention to 
the duties of civil government. They all live in the hope 
of some disaster to the paramount power which secures the 
increasing wealth of the surrounding countries from their 
grasp ; and threatened innovations from the north-west raise 
their spirits and hopes in proportion as they depress those 
of the classes engaged in all branches of peaceful industrj\ 
There are, in all parts of India, thousands and tens of 
thousands who have lived by the sword, or who wish to 
live by the sword, but cannot find employment suited to 
their tastes. These would all flock to the standard of the 
first lawless chief who could offer them a fair prospect of 
plunder; and to them all wars and rumours of war are 
delightful. The moment they hear of a threatened invasion 
from the north-west, they whet their swords, and look 
fiercely around upon those from whose breasts they are “ to 
cut their pound of flesh. , 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

The Great Diamond of Kohinur. 

Tur: foregoing historical episode occupies too large a 
sjiace in what might otherwise be termed a personal narra- 
tive ; but still I am tempted to append to it a sketch of the 
fortunes of that famous diamond, called with Oriental 
extravagance the Mountain of Light, which, by exciting 
the cupidily of'Shdh Jahan, played so important a part in 
the drama. 

After slumbering for the greater part of a century in the 
im{>erial treasury, it was afterwaftls taken by Nadir Shah, 
the king of Persia, who invaded India under the reign of 
Muhammad ShSh, in the year 1738.' Nadir Shah, in one 
of his mad fits, had put out the eyes of his son, Raza Kuli 
Mirza, and, when he was assassinated, the conspirators 
gave the throne and the diamond to this son’s son, 
Shahrukh MirzS, who fixed his residence at Meshed.’® 
Ahmad Shah, the Abd 5 li, commanded the Afghan cavalry 
in the service of Nlidir Shah, and had the charge of the 
military chest at the time he was put to death. With this 
chest, he and his cavalry left the camp during the disorders 
that followed the murder of the king, and returned with all 
haste to Kandah 5 r, W'here they met Tarlki Khln, on his 
way to Nadir Shah’s camp w’ith the tribute of the five 

* Nadir Shah was crowned king of Persia m 1736, entered the 
Panjab at the close of 1738, and occupied Delhi in March, 1739. 
Having perpetrated an awful massacre <if the in^bitants, he retired 
after a stay of fifty-eight days. He was assassinate in May, 1747. 

• Meshe, properly Mashhad the place of iviartyrdom ”), is the 
chief city of Khurlsan. Nadir wm killed while e«cainped there. 
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provinces which he had retained of his Indian conquests, 
Kandahar, Kabul, Tatta, Bakkar, Multan, and Peshawar. 
They gave him the first news of the death of the king, 
seized upon his treasure, and, with the aid of this and the 
military chest, Ahmad Shah took possession of these five 
provinces, and formed them into the little independent 
kingdom of Afghanistan, over which he long reigned, and 
from which he occasionally invaded India and Khurasan.^ 
Shahrukh Mirza had his eyes put out some time after by 
a faction. Ahmad Shah marched to his relief, put the 
rebels to death, and united his eldest son, Taimur Shah, 
in marriage to the daughter of the unfortunate prince, from 
whom he took the diamond, since it could be of no use to 
a man who could no longer see its beauties. He estal>- 
lished Taimur as his viceroy at Herat, and his youngest son 
at Kandahar ; and fixed his own residence at Kabul, where 
he died.* He was succeeded by '1 aimur Shah, who was 
succeeded by his eldest^ son, Zaman Shah, who, after a 
reign of a few years, was driven from his throne by his 
younger brother, Mahmud. He sought an asylum with 
his friend Ashik, who commanded a distant fortress, and 
who betrayed him to the usurper, and put him into con- 
finement He concealed the great diamond in a crevice 
in the wall of the room in which he w'as confined ; and the 
rest of his jewels in a hole made in the ground with his 
dagger. As soon as Mahmud received intimation of the 
arrest from Ashik, he sent for his brother, had his eyes put 
out, and demanded the jewels, but Zatndn Shah pretended 
that he had thrown them into the river as he jmssed over. 
Two years after this, the third brother, the Sultan ShujS, 
deposed Mahmud, ascended the throne by the consent of 
his elder brother, and, as a fair specimen of his notions of 
retributive justice, he blew away from the mouths of 

^ Ahmad Shah defeated the Marathls in the third great battle of 
Panipat, A.i>. 1761. He had conquered the Panj&b in 1748* He 
invaded India hve times. 

2 In 1773. 
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cannon, not only Ashik himself, but his wife mud $0 hm 
innocent and unoffending children. 

He intended to put out the eyes of his deposed brother, 
MahmUd, but was dissuaded from it by his mother and 
Zam^n Sh^h, who now pointed out to him the place where 
he had concealed the great diamond. MahmOd made his 
escape from prison, raised a party, drove out his brothers, 
and once more ascended the throne. The two brothers 
sought an asylum in the Honourable Company's territories ; 
and have from that time resided at an out frontier station 
of l.Qdiana, upon the banks of the Hyphasis,^ upon a 
liberal pension assigned for their maintenance by our 
government On their way through the territories of the 
Sikh chief, Ranjit Singh, Shuja was discovered to have 
this great dianjond, the Mountain of Light, about his 
jierson ; and he was, by a little torture skilfully applied to 
the mind and body, made to surrender it to his generous 
host.* MahmQd was succeeded in the government of the 

* LvuHana is named from the Lodi Afghans, who founded it in 148a 
The mvit h commonly mis-spelled Loodhiana (Ludhiana), as if 
derived m>m the Hindoo caste named Lodhl, with which it has 
nothing to do. The town is now the headquarters of the district of 
the same name under the Panjab government. Part of the district 
lapsed to the British government in 1836, other parts lapsed during 
the years 1846 and 1847, and other parts came from territory already 
British by rearrangement of jurisdiction. (Thornton’s Gazc/tttr, 
s.v, Loodiana.) Hyphasis is the Greek name for the Bias river. 

* The aljove history of the Kohiiuir may, 1 believe, be relied upon. 
I received a narrative of it from Shah Zam&n, the blind old king 
himself, through General Smith, who commanded the troops at 
Ludiana ; Conning a detail of the several revolutions too long and too 
full of new names for insertion here. [\V. II. S.] The above note is, 
in the original edition, misplaced, and appended to two para- 
graphs of the text, which have no connection with the story of the 
diamond, and really belong to Chapter XLVII, to which these paia* 
graphs have been removed in this edition. 

The author assumes the identity of the KohinQr with the great 
diainoii 4 found in one of the Qoloo^a mines, and presented by Amfr 
Jumla to Shkh Jahin. The much-disputed history of the Kcditnur has 
been exhaustively discussed by Mr. Valentine Ball, F.R.S. (Tavernier's 
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fortress and province of Herat by his son KanirSn ; but the 
throne of Kabul was seized by the mayor of the palace, 
who bequeathed it to his son Dost Muhammad, a man, in 
all the qualities requisite in a sovereign, immeasurably 
superior to any member of the house of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. Ranjit Singh had wrested from him the province 
of Peshawar in times of difficulty, and, as we would not 

Travels in India ; Ap|.>enclix I, The Great Diamond and the 

ime History of the JCoh-i'itttr : and II, Summary History of the 
Koh-Innr), He has prov^ed that the Kohinur is almost certainly the 
diamond given by Amir (Mir) Jumla to ShSih Jahan, though now 
much reduced in weight by mutilation and repeated cutting. . Assuming 
the identity of the Kohinur with Amir Jumla’s gift, the leading 
incidents in the history of this famous jewel are as follows : — 

Event. Approximate Date. 

F'ound at mine of Kollfir on the Kistna (KriMina) 

river ........ Not known 

Presented to Shah Jahan by Mir Jumla, l>eing 

uncut, and w'eighing about 756 English carats . 1656 or 1657 
Ground by Hortensio Borgio, and greatly reduced 

in weight alx>ut 1657 

Seen and weighed by Tavernier in AurangzebV 

treasury, its weight being English carats . 1665 

Taken ])y Nadir Shah of Persia from Muhammad 

Shah of Delhi, and named Kohinur . . *739 

Inherited by .Shah Rukh, grandson of Nadir Shah 1747 

Given up by Shah Kukh to Ahmad Shah Alxiali . 1751 

Inherited by Taimur, son of Ahmad Shah , • 1 773 

Inherited by Shah Zaman, son of Taimur . . 1793 

Taken by Shah Shuja, brother of Shah Zaman » 1 795 

Taken by Ranjit Singh, of Lahore, from Shah Shujt 1813 

Inherited by Dalip Singh, son of Ranjit Singh . *^^39 

Annexed, with the Panjab, and pas.sed, through 
John Lawrence’s waistcoat pocket (see his 
Life), into the possession of H.M. the Queen, 
its weight then being 1 86^^ English carats . 1849 

Exhibited at Great Exhibition in lx>ndon * . 1851 

Recut under supervision of Messrs. Garrards, and 

reduced in weight to 106 iV English carats • 185? 

The difference in weight between 268JS carats in 1665 and l 85 |V 
carats in 1849 seems to l>e due to mutilation of the stone duritlg lt$ 
stay in Persia and Afghanistan. 
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assist him in recovering it from our old ally he thought 
himself justified in seeking the aid of those who would, the 
Russians and Persians, who were eager to avail themselves 
of so fair an occasion to establish a footing in India. Such 
a footing would have been manifestly incompatible with 
the peace and security of our dominions in India, and we 
were obliged, in self-defence, to give to Shuja the aid 
which he had so often l>eforc in vain solicited, to enable 
him to recover the throne of his very limited number of 
legal ancestors,* 

* The policy of the fii-st Afghan war has l)een, it is liardly necessary 
to observe, very much disputed, and the author's confident defence of 
Lortl Auckland’s action cannot be accepted without much reservation. 
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CHAPTER XLIX^ 


Pindhari wSyslem — Character of tlie Maratha Administration-Cause of 
their Dislike to the I*aramount Power. 

Thk attempt of the Marquis of Hastings to rescue 
India from that dreadful scourge, the Pindhari system, 
involved him in a war with all the great MarStha states, 
except Ciwalior ; that is, with the PeshwS at Puna, Holkar 
at Indore, and the Bhonsla at Nagpur ; and (iwalior was 
prevented from joining the other states in their unholy 
league against us only by the presence of the grand 
division of the army, uncjer the personal command of the 
Marquis, in the immediate vicinity of his capital. It was 
not that these chiefs liked the Pindharis, or felt any interest 
in their welfare, but because they were always anxious to 
crush that rising paramount authority which had the 
power, and had always manifested the will, to inter|X>se 
and prevent the free indulgence of their predator)’ habits — 
the free exercise of that weapon, a standing army, which 
the disorders incident upon the decline and fall of the 
Muhammadan army had put into their hand.s, and which a 
continued series of successful aggressions upon their neigh- 
bours could alone enable them to pay or keep under 
control. They seized w’ith avidity any occasion of quarrel 
w’ith the paramount [K)wer which .seemed likely to unite 
them all in one great effort to shake it off ; and they are 
still prepared to do the same, because they feel that they 
could easily extend their depredations if that power were 
withdrawn ; and they know no other road to wealth and 

> Chapter I of Vol. II of original edition. 
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glory but such successfiil depredations. 'Fheir ancestors 
rose by them, their states were formed by them, and 
their armies have been maintained by them. They look 
liack upon them for all that seems to them honourable 
in the history of their families. Their bards sing of them 
in all their marriage and funeral processions ; and, as 
their imaginations kindle at the recollection, they detest 
the arm that is extended to defend the wealth and the 
industry of the surrounding territories from their grasp. 
As the industrious classes acquire and display their wealth 
in the countries around during a long pieace, under a 
strong and settled government, these native chiefs, with 
their little disorderly armies, feel precisely as an English 
country gentleman would feel with a pack of fox-hounds, 
in a country swarming with foxes, and without the privilege 
of hunting* them.' 

Their armies always took the auspices and set out king- 
dom taking {mu\\i gin) after the J)asahra,^ in November, 
as regularly as English gentlemen go partridge -shooting on 
the 1 st of September ; and I may here give, as a specimen, 
the excursion of Jean Baptiste Filose,'* who sallied forth 
on such an ex[)edition, at the head of a division of Sindhia’s 
army, just before this Pindh5ri war commenced. From 
Gwillior he proceeded to Karauli,^ and took from that 
chief the district of Sabalgarh, yielding four lakhs of 
rupees yearly.*^ He then took the territory of the Raja 
of Chanderi*® Mor Pahlad, one of the oldest of the 
Bundelkhand chiefs, which then yielded about seven lakhs 

' For the characteristics of the Marathas and Pindharis, see ante^ 
p. 158. 

* Ante^ p.p. 213, 292. 

* Antt^ p. 140. 

* A small principality, ibout 70 miles equidistant from Agra, 
Ciwalior, MathurSl, Alwar, Jaipur, and Tonk. The attack on Karaul! 
occurred in 1813. Full details are given in the author’s ** Report on 
Budhuk alias Bagree Decoits,*’ p.p, 99-104. 

* Four hundred thousand nipees. 

« Ank^ p. 304. 
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of rupees,^ but now yields only four. The Raja got an 
allowance of forty thousand rupees a year. He then took 
the territories of the Rajas of Raghugarh*^ and Bajranggarh, * 
yiel<^ing three lakhs a year ; and Bahadurgarh, yielding two 
lakhs a year and the three princes got fifty thousand 
rupees a year for subsistence among them. He then took 
l^par, yielding two lakhs and a half, and assigned the 
Raja twenty-five thousand. He then took (iarha Kota, 
whose chief gets subsistence from our government. 
Baptiste had just completed his kingdom-taking expedition, 
when our armies took the field against the Pindharis ; and, 
on the termination of that war in 1817, all these acquisitions 
were confirmed and guaranteed to his master Sindhia by 
our government. It cannot be supposed that either he or 
his army can ever feel any great attachment towards a 
paramount authority that has the power and the will to 
interjx)se, and prevent their indulging in such sporting 
excursions as these, or ^any great disinclination to take 
advantage of any occasion that may seem likely to unite all 
the native chiefs in a common effort to crush it. The 
Nepalese have the same feeling as the Marathas in a still 
stronger degree, since their kingdom-taking excursions had 
been still greater and more successful ; and, being all 
soldiers from the same soil, they were easily persuaded, by 
a long series of successful aggressions, that their courage 
was superior to that of all other men.'^ 

* Seven hundred thousand rupees. 

^ A petty state in Malwa, 

® A stronghold ii miles south of (iuna ((Joonah), and about 140 
miles distant from Gwalior. 

* Three hundred thousand and two hundred thousand nipees, 
respectively. 

* On the coronation or installation of every new prince of the house 
of Sindhia, orders are given to plunder a few shops in the town as a 
part of the ceremony, and this they call or consider ‘ taking the 
auspices.' Comi>ensalion is supposed to l>e made to the proprietors, 
but rarely is made. I believe the same auspices are taken at the 
installation of a new prince of every other Marathi house. The 
Moghal invaders of India were, in the same manner, o^^d to allow 
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In the year 1833, GwSlior territory yielded a net 
revenue to the treasury of ninety-two fekhs of rupees, after 
discharging all the local costs of the civil and fiscal admin- 
istration of the different districts, in officers, establishments, 
charitable institutions, religious endowments, military fiefs^ 
&C.' In the remote districts, which are much infested by 

ihcir armies to take the auspices in the sack of a few towns, though 
they had surrendered without resistance. They were given up to 
pillage as a religious duty. Even the accomplished Bibar was obliged 
to concede this piivilege to his army. [W. H. S.] 

In reply to the editor’s inquiries, Colonel Biddulph, officiating 
Resident at Gwalior, has kindly communicated the following informa- 
tion on the subject of the al>ove note, in a letter dated 30th December, 
1892. “The custom of looting some ‘ Banias’ ’ shops on the installa- 
tion of a new Maharaja in Gwalior is still observed. It was observed 
when the present Madho Rao Sindhia was installed on the .?«/// on 3rd 
July, 1886, .and fhe looting was stopped by the police on the owners 
of the shops calling out ‘ Dohai M«idho Maharaj kt ! * Five shops 
were looted on the occasion, and comt^ensation to the amount of 
Rs. 427, 4, 3 was paid to the owners. My informant tells me that 
the custom has apparently no connection with religion, but is believed 
to refer to the days when the |>eriod lietween the decease of one ruler 
and the acccssioti of his successor was one of disorder and plunder. 
The maintenance of the custom is supposed to notify to the people that 
they must now look to the new mler for protection. 

Aoconling to another informant, some ‘ banias ’ are called by the 
palace officers and dirc'cted to open their shops in the palace precincts, 
and money is given them to stock their shops. The poor people are 
then allowed to loot then. No shops are allowed to l>e looted in the 
liazaar. 

I cannot learn that any particular name is given to the ceremony, and 
there ap[>ears to l)e some doubt as to its meaning ; but the best infor- 
mation seems to show that the reason assigned above is the correct one. 

I cannot give any information as to the existence of the custom in 
other Mahratta states,” 

‘ Bania,’ or * baniya,’ means shopkeeper, especially a grain dealer ; 
or ‘gaddi,* is the cushioned seat, also known as 'masnad,* 
which serves a Hindoo prince as a throne ; and ‘dohai * is the ordinary 
form of a cry for redress. 

' Ninety-two lakhs of rupees were then worth more than 920,000. 
The Imptnal Gazetteer (ed. 1885) stales the estimatctl total revenue 
"of the Gwalior State as 1,200,000. It is impossible now to state 
silver revenues in terms of gold with any approach to accuracy. 
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the predatory tribes of Bhils,^ and in consequence badly 
peopled and cultivated, the net revenue is estimated to l>e 
about one-third of the gross collections ; but, in the districts 
near the capital, which are tolerably well cultivated, the 
net revenue brought to the treasury is about five-sixths of 
the gross collections ; and these collections are equal to 
the whole annual lent of the land ; for every man by whom 
the land is held or cultivated is a mere tenant at will, 
liable every season to be turned out, to give, place to any 
other man that may offer more for the holding. 

There is nowhere to be seen upon the land any useful 
or ornamental work, calculated to attach the people to the 
soil or to their villages ; and, as hardly any of the recruits 
for the regiments are drawn from the peasantry of the 
country, the agricultural classes liave nowhere any feeling 
of interest in the welfiire or existence of the government. 

I am persuaded that there is not a single village in all the 
Uwalior dominions in which nine-tenths of the [>eople 
would not be glad to see that government destroyed, under 
the persuasion that they could not possibly have a worse, 
and would be very likely to find a better. 

The present force at (iwalior consists of three regiments 
of infantry, under Colonel Alexander ; six under the com- 
mand of Apaji, the adopted son of the late Bala Bai f 
eleven under Colonel Jacobs and his son ; five under 
Colonel Jean Baptiste Filose ; two under the command of 
the Mamu Sahib, the maternal uncle of the Maharaja ; 
three in what is called Babu Baolfs camp ; in all thirty 
regiments, consisting, when complete, of six hundred men 

* The Bhil tril>e.s are included in the large group of tribes which 
have been driven l>ack by the more cultivated races into the hills and 
jungles. They are found among the woods along the banks of the 
Nerbudda, Tapti, and Mahl, and in many parts of Qsnt ml India and 
Rajpuiana. Of late years they have generally kept quiet, in the 
earlier part of the century they gave much trouble in Khknd^h. In 
Kajputana two irregular corps of BhIIs have been organused* 

^ Daughter of Madhoj! (Mlidhava Kao) Sindhia. She died in 1834/ 
See posff VoL li, Chap. XV. , 
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each, with four field pieces. The **Jinsi,” or artillery, 
consists of two hundred guns of different calibre. 'Fhere 
are but few coq)s of cavalry, and these are not considered 
very efficient, 1 believe.^ 

Robbers and murderers of all descriptions have always 
been in the habit of taking the field in India immediately 
after the festival of the Dasahr^L,* at the end of October, 
from the sovereign of a state at the head of his armies, 
down to the leader of a little band of pickpockets from the 
corner of some obscure village. All invoke the Deity, and 
take the auspices to ascertain his will, nearly in the same 
way ; and all expect that he will guide them successfully 
through their enterprises, as long as they find the omens 
favourable. No one among them ever dreams that his 
undertaking can be less acceptable to the Deity than that 
of another, provided he gives him the same due share of 
what he acquires in his thefts, his robberies, or his con- 
quests, in sacrifices and offerings upon his shrines, and in 
donations to his priests.'* Nor docs the robber often dream 
that he shall be considered a less res{^)ectable citizen by 
the circle in which he moves than the soldier, provided he 
spends his income as liberally, and discharges all his duties 
in his relations with them as well ; and this he generally 

* According to the Imperial Oaxtiar (eil. 1885) the Gwalior army, 
after the increase sanctioned for services rendered in the Mutiny, slootl 
at 48 guns, 6,000 cavalry, and 5,000 infantry. “In 1886 the foil of 
(iwMior ami the cantonment of Morar w\re surrendered by the 
Government of India to Sindhia in exchange for the fort and town of 
JhEnsl. Both iorts were mutually surrendered and occupied on lOth 
March, 1886. As the occupation of the fort of Gwalior necessitated 
an increase of Sindhians army, the Maharaja was allowed to add 3,000 
men to his infaiiUy,” iJUtter of Offuiatin^ Resident ^ daied 30/4 Z><sr,, 
1892.) 

» AtUe, p.p. 213, 292.-35S* 

* In “ Kamaseeana'^ the author has fully described the practices 
of the Thugs in taking omens, and the feelings with which they 
regarded their profession. Similar informatics concerning other 
criminal classes is copiously given in the “ Report on Budhuk alias 
Bagree Deceits.” 
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does to secure their good-will, whatever may be the char- 
acter of his depredations upon distant circles of society and 
communities. The man who returned to Oudh, or Rohil- 
khand, after a campaign under a Pindhari chief, w^as as 
well leceived as one who returned after serving one under 
Sindhia, Holkar, or Ranjit Singh. A friend of mine one 
day asked a leader of a band of “ dacoit.s,^’ or banditti, 
whether they did not often commit murder. “God 
forbid,” said he, “that we should ever commit murder; 
but, if people choose to oppose us, we, of course, strike 
and kill ; but you do the same. I hear that there is now 
a large assemblage of troops in the upjxjr provinces going 
to take foreign countries ; if they are opposed, they will kill 
j)eople. We only do the same.”^ The history of the rise 
of ever)’ nation in the world unhappily bears out the 
notion that princes are only robbers upon a large scale, till 
their ambition is curbed by a balance of power among 
nations. , 

On the 25th- we came on to Dhamelfl, fourteen miles, 
over a plain, with the range of sandstone hills on the left, 
receding from us to the west ; and that on the right 
receding still more to the east. Here and there were some 
insulated hills of the same formation rising abruptly from 
the plain to our right. All the villages we saw were built 
upon masses of this .sand.stone rock, rising abruptly at 
intervals from the surface of the plain, in horizontal strata. 
These hillocks afford the people stone for building, and 
great facilities for defending themselves against the inroads 
of freebooters. There is not, I su{)pose, in the world a 
finer stone for building than these sand.stone hills afford ; 
and we passed a great many carls carrying them off to 
distant places in slabs or flags from ten to sixteen feet Ipng, 
two to three feet wide, and six inches thick. They are 
white, with very minute pink spots, and of a texture SO 
very fine that they would be taken for indurated clay d|l a 

* These notions arc still prevalent. 

* December, 1835, Christmas Day. 
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slight inspection. The houses of the poorest peasants are 
here built of this beautiful freestone, which, after two 
hundred years, looks as if it had been quarried only 
yesterday. 

Alx)ut three miles from our tents we crossed over the 
little river Ghorapachhar,' flowing over a bed of this sand- 
stone. The .soil all the way very light, and the cultivation 
scanty and bad. Except within the enclosures of men’s 
houses, scarcely a tree to be anywhere seen to give shelter 
and shade to the w'cary traveller ; and we could find no 
ground for our camp with a shrub to shelter man or beast. 
All are swept away to form gun-carriages for the Gw^alior 
artillery, w^ith a philosophical disregard to the comforts of 
the living, the repose of the dead w'ho planted them with 
a view to a comforUible berth in the next world, and to the 
w'ill of the 'gods to whom they are dedicated. There is 
nothing left upon the land of animal or vegetable life to 
enrich it ; nothing of stock but w]iat is necessary to draw’ 
from the soil an annual crop, and which looks to one 
harvest for its eniire return, 'fhe sovereign proprietor of 
the soil lets it out by the year, in farms or villages, to men 
who depend entirely u[)on the year’s return for the means 
of payment. He, in his turn, lets the lands in detail to 
those who till them, and who depend for their subsistence, 
and for the means of paying their rents, upon the returns 
of the single harvest. There is no manufacture anyw’here 
to be seen, save of brass pots and rude cooking utensils ; 
no trade or commerce, save in the transport of the rude 
[)roduce of the land to the great camp at Gw’^lior, upon 
the backs of bullocks, for want of roads fit for wheeled 
carriages. No one resides in the villages, save those w’hose 
^ labour is indispensably necessary to the rudest tillage, and 
those w'ho collect the dues of government, and are paid 

' “ Overthrovver of horses ** ; the same epithet is ap[>lied to the 
Utangan river, south of the Agra district, owing to the difficulty with 
which it is crossed when in flood. {A\ /F. /\ Gaztifeery vol. vii, p. 
W-) 
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upon the lowest possible scale. Such is the state 
of the Gwalior territories in every part of India where I 
have seen them.^ The miseries and misrule of the Oudh, 
Hyderabad, and other Muhammadan governments, are 
heard of everywhere, because there are, under these 
governments, a middle and higher class upon the land to 
suffer and proclaim them ; but those of the Ciwalior state 
are never heard of, because no such classes are ever 
allowed to grow up upon the land. Had Russia governed 
Poland, and 'Furkey Greece, in the way that Gwalior has 
governed her conquered territories, we should never have 
heard of the wrongs of the one or the other. 

In my morning’s ride the day before I left Ciwalior, I saw a 
fine leopard standing by the side of the most frequented road, 
and staring at every one who passed. It was held by two 
men, who sat by and talked to it as if it had been a human 
being. I thought it was an animal for show, and I was 
about to give them something, when they told me that they 
were servants of the Maharaj«i, .and were training the 
leopard to bear the sight and society of man. ‘‘It had,’^ 
they said, “been caught about three months ago in the 
jungles, where it could never bear the sight and society 
of man, or of any animal that it could not prey upon ; and 
must be kept upon the most frequented road till quite 
tamed. Leopards taken when very young would,” they 
said, “ do very well as pets, but never answered for hunt- 
^ good leopard for hunting must, before taken, be 
allowed to be a season or two providing for himself, and 
living upon the deer he takes in the jungles and plains.” 

* Sindhians territories, measuring 33,119 square miles, are in parts 
intermixed with those of other princes, and so extend over a wide 
space. In area the Gwalior State, among the protected Native States, 
is second only to the Nizam’s dominions. Gwalior and its government 
have been discussed already in Chapter XXXVI. 



CHAPTER lA 

Dholpur, Capital of the Jat Chiefs of Gohad — Consequence of 
Obstacles to the Prosecution of Robbers. 

On the morning of the 26th, ^ we sent on one tent, with 
the intention of following it in the afternoon ; but, about 
three o’clock a thunder-storm came on so heavily that I 
was afraid that which we occupied would come down upon 
us ; and, putting ‘my wife and child in a palankeen, 1 took 
them to the dwelling of an old Bairagi, about two hundred 
yards from us. He received us very kindly, and paid us 
many compliments about the hoftour we had conferred 
upon him. He was a kind and, I think, a good old man, 
and had six disciples who seemed to reverence him very 
much. A large stone image of Hanuman, the monkey- 
god, painted red, and a good store of buffaloes, very 
comfortably sheltered from the pitiless storm, were in an 
inner court. The peacocks in dozens sought shelter under 
the walls and in the tree that .stood in the courtyard ; and 
I beliqve that they w’ould have come into the old man’s 
apartment had they not seen our white faces there. I had 
a great deal of talk with him, but did not take any notes 
of it. These old Bairagis, who spend the early and middle 
parts of life as disciples in pilgrimages to the celebrated 
temples of their god Vishnu in all parts of India, and the 
latter part of it as high priqsts or apostles in listening to 
the reports of the numerous disciples employed in similar 
W'anderings, are, perhaps, the most intelligent men in the 

* Chapter 11 of Vol. II of original edition. 

* December, 1835* 
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country. They are from all the castes and classes of 
society. The lowest Hindoo may become a Bairagi, and 
the very highest are often .tempted to become so ; the 
service of the god to which they devote themselves 
levelling all distinctions. Few of them can write or read, 
but they are shrewd observers of men and things, and 
often exceedingly agreeable and instructive companions to 
those who understand them, and can make them enter into 
unreserved conversation. Our tent stood out the storm 
pretty well, but we were obliged to defer our march till the 
next day. On the afternoon of the 27th we went on twelve 
miles, over a plain of deep alluvion, through which two 
rivers have cut their way to the Chambal ; and, as usual, 
the ravines along their banks are deep, long and dreary. 

About half way we were overtaken by one of the heaviest 
showers of rain I ever saw ; it threatened us 'from neither 
side, but began to descend from an apparently small bed of 
clouds directly over our heads, which seemed to spread out 
on every side as the rain fell, and fill the whole vault of 
heaven with one dark and dense mass. 'Fhe wind changed 
frequently ; and in less that half an hour the whole surface 
of the country over which we were travelling was under 
water. This dense ma.ss of clouds pa.ssed off in about two 
hours to the east ; but twice, when the sun o|^ned and 
beamed divinely uix)n us in a cloudless sky to the west, the 
wind changed suddenly round, and rushed back angrily 
from the east, to fill up the space which had been t][uickly 
rarefied by the genial heat of its rays, till we were again 
enveloped in darkness, and began to despair of reaching 
any human habitation before night. Some hail fell among 
the rain, but not large enough to hurt any one. The 
thunder was loud and often startling to the strongest 
nerves, and the lightning vivid, and almost incessant. We 
managed to keep the road because it was merely a t^ten 
pathway below^ the common level of the country, and we 
could trace it by the greater depth of the water, and the 
absence of all shrubs and grass. All roads in India soon 
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become watercourses — they are nowhere metalled ; and, 
being left for four or five months every year without rain, 
their soil is reduced to powder by friction, and carried off 
by the winds over the surrounding country.^ I was ort 
horseback, but my wife and child were secure in a good 
palankeen that sheltered them from the rain. The bearers 
were obliged to move with great caution and slowly, and I 
sent on every person I could spare that they might keep 
movin^y for the cold blast blowing over their thin and wet 
clothes seemed intolerable to those who were idle. My 
child’s playmate, (iulab, a lad of about ten years of age, 
resolutely kept by the side of the palankeen, trotting 
through the water with his teeth chattering as if he had 
been in an ague. The rain at last ceased, and the sky in 
the west cleared .up beautifully about half an hour before 
sunset. Little (iulab threw off his stuffed and quilted vest, 
and got a good dry English blanket to wrap round him 
from the palankeen, ^^'e soon after reached a small village, 
in which 1 treated all who had remained with us to as much 
coarse sugar as they could eat ; and, as people of all 
castes can eat of sweetmeats from the hands of con- 
fectioners without prejudice to their caste, and this sugar is 
considered to be the best of all good things for guarding 
against colds in man or beast, they all ate very heartily, and 
went on in high spirits. As the sun sank below us on the 
left, a bright moon shone out upon us from the right, and 
about an hour after dark we reached our tents on the north 
bank of the Kuari river, where we found an excellent 
dinner for ourselves, and g<K)d fires, and good shelter for 
our servants. IJttle rain had fallen near the tents, and the 

* The author's remark that in Indii the roads are ‘‘nowhere 
metalled ” must seem hardly credible to a modern traveller, who sees 
the country intersected by thousands of miles of metalled road. The 
(irand Trunk Road from Oilcutta to Lahore, construcle<l in I.ord 
Dalhousie’s time, alone measures about 1,200 miles. The develop* 
ment of roads during the last fifty years has Iwcn enormous, and yet 
the mileage of good roads would have to Ire increased tenfold to put 
India on an equality with the more advanced countries of Ettroj>e, 
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river Kuari, over which we had to cross, had not, for- 
tunately, much swelled ; nor did much fall on the ground 
we had left ; and, as the tents there had been struck and 
laden before it came on, they came up the next morning 
early, and went on to our next ground. 

On the 28th, we went on to Dholpur, the capital of the 
J 5 t chiefs of Gohad,^ on the left bank of the Chambal, over 
a plain with a variety of crops, but not one that requires 
two seasons to reach maturity. 'I'he soil excellent in 
quality and deep, but not a tree anywhere to be seen, nor 
any such thing as a work of ornament or general utility of 
any kind. We saw the fort of Dholpur at a distance of six 
miles, rising apparently from the surface of the level plain, 
but in reality situated on the summit of the opposite and 
high bank of a large river, its foundation at least one 
hundred feet above the level of the water. 'Lhe immense 
pandemonia of ravines that separated us from this fort were 
not visible till we began to descend into them some two or 
three miles from the bed of the river. Like all the ravines 
that border the rivers in these parts, they are naked, 
gloomy, and ghastly, and the knowledge that no solitary 
traveller is ever .safe in them does not tend to improve the 
impression they make upon us. llie river is a beautiful 
clear stream, here flowing over a bed of fine .sand with a 
motion so gentle, that one can hardly conceive it is she who 
has played such fantastic tricks along the borders, and made 
such “ frightful gashes ” in them. As we passed over this 
noble reach of the river Chambal in a ferry-boat, the 
boatman told us of the magnificent bridge formed here by 
the Baiza Bai for Lord William Bentinck in 1832, from 
boats brought down from Agra for the puq)ose. ** Uttle,” 
said they, did it avail her with the Governor-General in 
her hour of need.*’* 

* JnUf Chapter XXXVI, p. 329. 

* The Baiisa Bai was the widow of Daulat R 5 o Sindhia, who died on 
March 2 1st, 1827. With the consent of the Government of Indki she 
adopted a boy as his successor, but, l^ing an ambitiou$ and intriguing 
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The town of Dholpur lies some short way in from the 
north bank of the Chambal, at the extremity of a range of 
sandstone hills which runs diagonally across that of 
Gwalior. This range was once capped with basalt, and 
some l>oulders are still found upon it in a state of rapid 
decomposition. It was quite refreshing to seethe beautiful 
mango groves on the Dholpur side of the river, after passing 
through a large tract of country in which no tree of any 
kind was to be seen. On returning from a long ride over 
the range of sandstone hills the morning after we reached 
Dholpur, I passed through an encampment of camels 
taking rude iron from some mines in the hills to the south 
towards Agra I'hey waited here within the frontier of a 
native state for a pass from the Agra custom house, ^ lest 
any one should, after they enter our frontier, pretend that 
they were going to smuggle it, and thus get them into 
trouble. ** Are you not,” said I, ‘‘ afraid to remain here so 
near the ravines of the Chambal, when thieves are said to 
be so numerous ? ” “ Not at all,’^ replied they. “ I sup- 

po.se thieves do not think it worth while to steal rude iron?*’ 
** Thieves, sir, think it worth while to steal anything they 
can get, but we do not fear them much here.” “Where, 
then, do you fear them much?” “\\’e fear them when w^e 
get into the Company’s territories.” “And how is this, 
w^hen we have good police establishments, and the Dholpur 
people none ? ” “ When the Dholpur people get hold of 

woman, she tried to keep all j>ower in her own hands. The young 
Mah^raj^ fleJ from her, and look refuge in the Residency in October, 
1832. In December of the same year Lord William Bentinck visited 
Gwalior, and assumed an attitude of absolute neutrality. The result 
was that trouble continued, and seven months later the Maharaja 
again fled to the Residency. The trooj>s then revolte<l against the 
Baiza Bal, and compelled her to retire to Dholpur. This event put 
an end to her political activity. Ultimately, she was allowed to return 
to GwMior, and died there in 1862. (Malleson, The Native States 
aflmimt p.p. 160-164.) The author wrote an unpublished history of 
Bataa B1U« 

* Ix>ng since abolished. 
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a thief, they make him disgorge all that he has got of our 
property for us^ and they confiscate all the rest that he has 
for themselves^ and cut off his nose or his hands, and turn 
him adrift to deter others. You, on the contrary, when you 
get hold of a thief, worry us to death in the prosecution of 
your courts ; and, when we have proved the robbery to your 
satisfaction, you leave all this ill-gotten wealth to his family,^ 
and provide him with good food and clothing for himself, 
while he works for you a -couple of years on the roads. * 
I'he consequence is, that here fellows are afraid to rob a 
traveller, if they find him at all on his guard, as we 
generally are, while in your districts they rob us where and 
when they like.” 

“ But, my friends, you are sure to recover what we do 
get of your property from the thieves.” “ Not quite sure 
of that neither,” said they, “ for the greater jnirt is 
generally absorbed on its way back to us through the 
officers of your court ; and we would always rather put up 
with the first loss than run the risk of a greater by pro.secu- 
tion, if we happen to get robbed within the Company’s 
territories.” 

The loss and annoyances to which pro.secutors anjd 
witnesses are subject in our courts are a source of very^ 
great evil to the country. 'I'hey enalile ]>olice-officers 
everywhere to grow rich u[)on the concealment of crimes. 
The man who has been robbed will bribe them to conceal 
the robbery, that he may e.scape the further loss of the 
prosecution in our courts, generally very distant ; and the 
witnesses will bribe them to avoid attending to give 
evidence ; the whole village communities bribe them, 
because every man feels that they have the powder of 

* The law now j^ermits the person injured to be com[)ensated out of 
any fine realized. 

^ The system of employing t;angs of prisoners on the roads was open 
to great abuses, and has been long given up. The prisoners arc now, 
as a rule, employed only on the jail premises, and cannot be ulilited 
for outside work, except under special circumstances, by «pccial 
sanction. 
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getting him s\immoned to the court in some capacity or 
other, if they like ; and that they will certainly like to do 
so, if not bribed 

The obstacles which our system opposes to the success- 
ful prosecution of robbers of all denominations and 
descriptions deprive our government of all popular support 
in the administration of criminal justice ; and thjs is con- 
sidered everywhere to be the worst, and, indeed, the only 
radically bad feature of our government. No magistrate 
hopes to get a conviction against one in four of the most 
atrocious gang of robbers and murderers of his district, 
and his only resource is in the security laws, which enable 
him to keep them in jail under a requisition of security for 
short periods. To this an idle or apathetic magistrate will 
not have recourse, and under him these robbers have a free 
license. 

In England, a judicial acquittal does not send back the 
culprit to follow the same trade in the same field, as in 
India ; for the published proceedings of the court bring 
down upon him the indignation of society — the moral and 
religious feelings of his fellow-men are arrayed against him, 
and from these salutary checks no flaw in the indictment 
can save him. Not so in India. Fhere no moral or 
reIigiou.s feelings inter[>ose to assist or to supply the’' 
deficiencies of the penal law. Provided he eats, drinks, 
smokes, marries, and makes his offerings to his priest 
according to the rules of his caste, the robber and the 
murderer incurs no odium in the circle in which he moves, 
either religious or moral, and this is the only circle for 
w^hose feelings he has any regard.^ 

' The notes to this edition have recorded many changes in India, 
but no change has taken place in the difficulties which beset the 
administration of criminal law. They are still those which he author 
describes, and Police Commissions cannot remove them. The power 
to exact security for good behaviour from known bad characters still 
exists, and, when discreetly used, is of great value. The conviction of 
atrocious robbers and murderers is, perhaps, less rare than it was in the 
author's time, though many still escape even the minor i>enalty of arrest. 

VOb. I. B B 
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The man who passed off his bad coin at Datiya, passed 
off more at Dholpur while my advanced people were 
coming in, pretending that he wanted things for me, and 
vras in a great hurry to be ready with them at my tents by 
the time I came up. The bad rupees were brought to a 
native officer of my guard, who went with the shopkeejiers 
in search of the knave, but he could nowhere be found. 
The gates of the town were shut up all hight at my sugges- 
tion, and in the morning every lodging-house in the town 
was searched for him in vain — he had gone on. I had left 
some sharp men behind me, expecting that he would 
endeavour to pass off his bad money immediately after my 
departure ; but in expectation of this he was now evidently 
keeping a little in advance of me. I sent on some men 
with the shopkeepers whom he had cheated to our next 
stage, in the hope of overtaking him ; but he had left the 
place before they arrived without passing any of his bad 
coin, and gone on to Agra. The shopkeepers could not 
be persuaded to go any further after him, for, if they 
caught him, they should, they said, have infinite trouble 
in prosecuting him in our courts, without any chance of 
recovering from him what they had lost. 

On the 29th, we remained at Dholpur to receive and 
return the visits of the young Raja, or, as he is called, the 
young Rana, a lad of about fifteen years of age, very 
plain, and very dull. He came about ten in the forenoon 
with a very respectable and well-dressed retinue, and a 
tolerable show' of elephants and horses. The uniforms of 
his guards were made after those of our own soldiers, and 
did not please me half so much as tho.se of the Datiyil 
guards, who were permitted to consult their own tastes ; 
and the music of the drums and fifes seemed to me 
infinitely inferior to that of the mounted minstrels of my 
old friend Parichhat.’ The lad had with him about a 

' The title of the Dholpur chief is now MahUrajit KSnfi. In 1882-83 
his army consisted of 600 cavalry, 3,650 infantry, 32 field guns, and 
100 gunners. (/////. Gazetteer^ eel. 1885.) 
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do 2 en old public servants entitled to clkirs, some of whom 
had served his father above thirty years ; while the 
ancestors of others had served his grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers, and I could not help telling the lad in their 
presence that “these w'ere the greatest ornament of a 
prince's throne, and the best signs and pledges of a good 
government" They were all evidently much pleased at 
the compliment, arfd I thought they deserved to be pleased, 
from the good character they bord among the peasantry of 
the country. 1 mentioned that I had understood the 
boatmen of the Chambal at Dholpur never caught or ate 
fish. The lad seemed embarrassed, and the minister took 
upon himself to reply that “ there was no market for it, 
since the Hindoos of Dholpur never ate fish, and the 
Muhammadans had all disappeared." I asked the lad 
whether he, was fond of hunting. He seemed again con- 
founded, and the minister said that “ his highness never 
either hunted or fished, as people of his caste were 
prohibited from destroying life." “ And yet,” .>aid I, “ they 
have often showed themselves good soldiers in battle." 
The> were all pleased again, and said that they were not 
Drohibited from killing tigers ; but that there was no jungle 
of any kind near Dholpur, and, consequently, no tigers to 
be found. The Jfits are descendants of the (letae, and 
were people of very low' caste, or rather of no caste at all, 
among the Hindoos, and they are now' trying to raise 
themselves by abstaining from killing and eating animals.^ 

^ The identification of the Jats, or Jats, with the Gela; is by no 
means w'ell established, and is not even probable. The author 
exaggerates the lowness of the social rank of the Jats, who cannot 
properly be described as people of “ very low caste.” They arc, and 
have long been, numerous and powerful in the Panjab and the 
neighbouring countries. It is true that they hate Brahmans, and care 
little for Brahman notions of propriety, either as r^ards food or 
marriage. To a certain extent they stand outside the <>rthod<jx 
Hindoo system, but are rather heterodox than low-caste. The Rajas 
of Bharatpur, Dholpur, Nabha, Patiala, and Jlnd are all Jats. The 
jats are a fine and interesting people, and seem to suffer little 

B a 2 
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Among Hindoos this is everything ; a man of low caste 
is ^ sab kuchchh khata^ sticks at nothing in the way of 
eating ; and a man of high caste is a man who abstains 
from eating anything but vegetable or farinaceous food ; if, 
at the same time, he abstains from using in his cook-room 
all woods but one, and has that one washed before he uses 
it, he is canonized.^ Having attained to military renown 
and territorial dominion in the usual Way by robbery, the 
Jats naturally enough seek the distinction of high caste to 
enable them the better to enjoy their position in society. 

It had been stipulated that I should walk to the bottom 
of the steps to receive the Rana, as is the usage on such 
occasions, and carpets were accordingly spread thus far. 
Here he got out of his chair, and I led him into the large 
room of the bungalow, which we occu{)ied during our stay, 
followed by all his and my attendants. The bupgalow had 
been built by the former Resident at Owalior, the Honour- 
able R. Cavendish, for his residence during the latter part 
of the rains, when (iwalior is considered to be unhealthy. 
At his departure the Rana purchased this bungalow for the 
use of European gentlemen and ladies passing through his 
capital. 

In the afternoon, about four o’clock, I went to return his 
visit in a small palace not yet finished, a pretty piece of 
miniature fortification, surrounded by what they call their 
“chhaoni,” or cantonments. I’he streets are good, and 
the buildings neat and substantial ; but there is nothing to 

deterioralion from the laxity of their matrimonial arrangements. They 
are skilled and industrious cultivators. A saying is now current in 
Upper India that, if the British power is ever broken, the succession 
will pass to the Jats. 

* This is the Brahman and Baniya theory. A high-spirited Rajput 
of Rajputana, full of pride in his long ancestry, and yet fond of wild 
boar’s flesh, would indeed be wroth if denounced as a low'-caste man. 
It is, however, unfortunately, quite true that all races which Iwcome 
entangled in the meshes of Hinduism tend to gradually surrender 
their freedom, and to become prdud of submission to the senseless 
formalities and restrictions which the Brahman loves. 
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strike or particularly interest the stranger. The interview 
passed off without anything remarkable ; and I was more 
than ever pleased with the people by whom this young 
chief is surrounded. Indeed, I had much reason to be 
pleased with the manners 6f all the people on this side of 
the Chambal. They are those of a people well pleased to 
see English gentlemen among them, and anxious to make 
themselves useful and agreeable to us. They know' that 
their chief is indebted to the British government for all 
the country he has, and that he would be swallowed up by 
Sindhia’s greedy army, w'ere not the seven-fold shield of the 
Honourable Company spread over him. His establish- 
ments, civil and military, like those of the Bundelkhand 
chiefs, are raised from the peasantry and yeomanry of the 
country ; who all, in consequence, feel an interest in the 
prosperity and independent respectability of their chief. 
On the CJwalior side, the members of all the public 
establishments know' and feel that it is we who interpose 
and prevent their master from swallowing up all his 
neighl>ours, and thereby having increased means of pro- 
moting their interest and that of their friends ; and they 
detest us all most cordially in consequence, d'he pea.sai)try 
of the (iwalior territory seem to consider their own govern- 
ment as a kind of minotaur, which they would be glad to 
see destroyed, no matter how* or by whom ; since it gives 
no lucrative or honourable employment to any of their 
members, .so as to interest either their pride or their 
affections ; nor throws back among them for purposes of 
local advantage any of the produce of their land iind 
labour w^hich it exacts. It is worthy of remark that, 
though the Dholpur chief is peculiarly the creature of the 
Briti.sh government, and indebted to it for all he has or 
ever will have, and though he has never had anything, and 
never can have, or can hope to have, anything from the 
poor pageant of the house of Taimur, who now sits upon 
the throne of Delhi yet, on his seal of office he declares 
* AklKir II. He was titular Emperor from A.i). 1806 to 1837, and 
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himself to be the slave and creature of that imperial 
“ warrior for the faith of Islam/’ As he abstains from 
eating the good fish of the river Chambal to enhance his 
claim to caste among Hindoos, so he abstains from 
acknowledging his deep debt of gratitude to the Honour- 
able Company, or the British government, with a view to 
give the rust of age to his rank and title. To acknowledge 
himself a creature of the British government were to 
acknowledge that he was a man of yesterday ; to acknow- 
ledge himself the slave of the Emperor is to claim for his 
poor veins “ the blood of a line of kings.” The petty chiefs 
of Bundelkhand, who are in the same manner especially 
dependent on the British government, do the same thing. 

At Dholpur, there are some noble old mosques and. 
mausoleums built three hundred years ago, in the reign of 
the Emperor Humayun, by some great officers of his 
government, whose remains still rest undisturbed among 
them, though the namqs of their families have been for 
many ages forgotten, and no men of their creed now live 
near to demand for them the respect of the living. These 
tombs are all elaborately built and worked out of the fine 
freestone of the country ; and the trellis work upon some of 
their stone screens is still as beautiful as when first made. 
There are Persian and Arabic inscriptions upon all of them;^ 
and I found from them that one of the mosques had 
built by the Emperor Sliah Jahan in a.I). 1634, when he 
little dreamed that his three sons wuld here meet to fight 
the great fight for the throne, while he yet sat upon it.'"* 

was succeeded by Bahadur Shah II, the last of his line. The (Xirtrait 
of Akbar II is the frontispiece to Volume I of the original edition 
of this work, and a miniature portrait of him is given in the frontis- , 
piece of Volume II. 

* One of these tombs is noticed in the Archceological Survey Reports, 
vol. XX, page I13, plate xxxvii. 

^ The three sons were Dara, Aurangzeb, and Miiitd Baksh. Their 
contest for empire forms the sul)ject of chapters xxxvii to xlvi of the 
first volume of the author’s work, which chapters have not been re- 
printed in this edition. 



CHAPTER LI ' 

Influence of Electricity on Vegetation— Agra and its Buildings. 

On the 30th and 31st,- we went twenty-four miles over a 
dry plain, with a sandy soil covered with excellent crops 
where irrigated, and very poor one where not We met 
several long strings of camels carrying grain from Agra to 
Cwalior. A single man takes charge of twenty or thirty, 
holding the bridle of the firs^, and walking on before its 
nose. The bridles of all the rest are tied one after the 
other to the saddles of those immediately preceding them, 
and all move along after the leader in single file. Water 
must tend to attract and to impart to vegetables a good 
deal of electricity and other vivifying powers that would 
otherwise lie dormant in the earth at a distance. The mere 
circumstance of moistening the earth from within reach of 
the roots would not be sufficient to account for the vast 
difference between the crops of fields that are irrigated, and 
those that are not. Ohe day, in the middle of the .season 
of the rains, I asked my gardener, while walking with him 
over my grounds, how it was that some of the fine clusters 
of bamboos, had not yet begun to throw out their shoots. 
“ We have not yet had a thunderstorm, sir,” replied the 
gardener. ** What in the name of (k)d has the thunder- 
storm to do with the shooting of the bamboos?” asked I 
in amazement. “ I don’t know, sir,” said he, but certain 
it is that no bamboos begin to throw out their shoots well 
till we get a gockl deal of thunder and lightning.” The 

* Chapter HI of Volume II of original etlilion. 

® December, 1835. 
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thunder and lightning came, and the bamboo shoots soon 
followed in abundance. It might have been a mere coinci- 
dence ; or the tall bamboo may bring down from the pass- 
ing clouds, and convey to the roots, the electric fluid they 
require for nourishment, or for conductors of nourishment.^ 

In the Isle of France,' people have a notion that the 
mushrooms always come up best after a thunderstorm. 
Electricity has certainly much more to do in the business 
of the world than we are yet aware of, in the animal, 
mineral, and vegetable developments. 

At our ground this day, I met a very re.spectable and 
intelligent native revenue officer who had been employed to 
.settle some boundary disputes between the yeomen of our 
territory and those of the adjoining territory of Dholpur. 

“The Honourable Company’s rights and those of its 
yeomen must,’’ said he, “be inevitably sacrificed jn all such 
cases ; for the Dholpur chief, or his minister, says to all 
their witnesses, * You are, of course, expected to speak the 
truth regarding the lan3 in dispute ; but, by the .sacred 
stream of the Ganges, if you .speak so as to lose this 
estate one inch of it, you lose both your ears ’ — and most 
assuredly would they lose them,” continued he, “if they 
were not to swear most resolutely that all the land in 
question belonged to Dholpur. Had I the same power to 
cut off the ears of witnes.ses on our side, we should meet 
on equal terms. Were I to threaten to cut them off, they 
would laugh in my face.” There was much truth in what 
the poor man said, for the Dholpur witnesses always make 
it appear that the claims of their yeomen are just and 

* It is not, perhaps, generally known, though it deserves to be so, 
that the bamboo seeds only once, and dies immediately after seeding. 
All bamboos from the same seed die at the same time, whenever they 
may have been planted. The life of the common large bamboo is 
about fifty years. [W. H. .S.] The period is said to vary between 
thirty and sixty years. Bamboo seed is eaten as rice when obtainable. 
The author’s theories about electricity are more ingenious than satis- 
factory. 

* Better known as the Mauritius. 
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moderate, and a salutary dread of losing their ears operates, 
no doubt, very strongly. The threatened punishment of 
the prince is quick, while that of the gods, however just, 
is certainly very slow — 

“ Ut sit magna, tamen certe lenta ira deorum est.” 

On the ist of January, 1836, we went on sixteen miles 
to Agra, and, when within about six miles of the city, the 
dome and minarets of the Taj opened upon us from behind 
a small grove of fruit-trees, close by us on the side of the 
road. The morning was not clear, but it was a good one 
for a first sight of this building, which appeared larger 
through the dusty haze than it would have done through a 
clear sky. For five-and-twenty years of my life had I been 
looking fonvard to the sight now before me. Of no build- 
ing on earth had 1 heard so much as of this, which 
contains the remains of the Emperor Shah Jahan and his 
wife, the father and mother of thj children whose struggles 
for dominion have been already described. We had 
ordered our tents to be pitched in the gardens of this 
splendid mausoleum, that we might have our fill of the 
enjoyment which everybody seemed to derive from it ; and 
we reached them about eight o’clock. I went over the 
whole building before I entered my tent, and, from the 
first sight of the dome and minarets on the distant horizon 
to the last glance back from my tent-ropes to the magnifi- 
cent gateway that forms the entrance from our camp to the 
quadrangle in which they stand, I can truly say that every- 
thing sur^)assed my expectations. I at first thought the 
dome formed too large a portion of the whole building ; 
• that its neck was too long and too much exposed ; and that 
the minarets were too plain in their design ; but, after 
going repeatedly over every part, and examining the tout 
ensemble from all possible positions, and in all possible 
lights, from that of the full moon at midnight in a cloud- 
less sky to that of the noonday sun, the mind seemed to 
repose in the calm persuasion that there was an entire 
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harmony of parts, a faultless congregation of architectural 
beauties, on which it could dwell for ever without fatigue. 

After my quarter of a century of anticipated pleasure, I 
yrent on from part to part in the expectation that I must 
by-and*by come to something that would disappoint me ; 
but no, the emotion which one feels at first is never 
impaired ; on the contrary, it goes on improving from the 
first cotip d'ceil of the dome in the distance to the minute 
inspection of the last flower upon the screen round the 
tomb. One returns and returns to it with undiniinished 
pleasure ; and, though at every return one’s attention to 
the smaller parts becomes less and less, the pleasure which 
he derives from the contemplation of the greater, and of 
the whole collectively, seems to increase ; and he leaves 
with a feeling of regret that he could not have it all his 
life within his reach, and of assurance that the image of 
what he has seen can never l)e obliterated from his mind 
“while memor)' holds her seat” I felt that it was to me 
in architecture what Kemble and his sister, Mrs. Siddons, 
had been to me a quarter of a century before in acting — 
something that must stand alone —something that I should 
never cease to see clearly in my mind’s eye, and yet never 
be able clearly to describe to others.^ 

d'he Emj)eror and his Queen lie buried side by side in a 
vault beneath the building, to which we descend by a flight 
of steps. Their remains are covered by two slabs of 
marble ; and directly over these slabs, upon the floor al>ove, 
in the great centre room under the dome, stand tw^o other 
.slabs, or cenotaphs, of the same marble exquisitely worked 
in mosaic. Upon that of the Queen, amid wreaths of 
flowers, are worked in black letters passages from the* 
Koran, one of which, at the end facing the entrance, ter- 
minates with, “And defend us from the tribe of unbe- 

^ A letter of the author’s, dated 13111 March, 1809, is extant, in 
which he gives a full description of the performance of Macbeth at the 
Haymarket by Kemble and Mrs. Siddons on Saturday, llth March* 
The author sailed in the Devonshire on the 24th March. 
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lievers;” that very tribe which is now gathered from all 
quarters of the civilized world to admire the splendour of 
the tomb which was raised to perpetuate her name.^ On 
the slab over her husband there are no passages from the 
Koran — merely mosaic work of flowers with his name and 
the date of his death.- I asked some of the learned 
Muhammadan attendants the cause of this difference, and 
was told that Shah Jahan had himself designed the slab 
over his wife, and saw no harm in inscribing the words of 
God upon it ; but that the slab over himself was designed 
by his more pious son, Aurangzeb, who did not think it 
right to place these holy words upon a stone which the foot 
of man might some day touch, though that stone covered 
the remains of his own father. Such was this “ man of 
prayers,” this * Namazi ” (as Dara called him), to the last. 
He knew.mankind well, and, above all, that part of them 
which he was called upon to govern, and which he governed 
for forty years with so much ability.*^ 

^ No European had ever before, I believe, noted this. [W. 11 . S.] 
.Sec note on next page. 

* riie Empress had l>een a good deal exasperated against the Portu- 
guese and Dutch by the treatment her husband receivetl front them 
when a fugitive, after an unsuccessful rel>enion against his father ; and 
her hatred to them extended, in some degree, to all Christians, whom 
she considered to be included in the term “Kafir,” or unl>eHever. 
[VV. H. S.] Piince Shah Jahan (Khurram) rebelletl against his 
father, Jahangir, in A.i>. 1623, ami submitted in a.i>. 1625. The 
terrible punishment inflicted by Shah Jahan when Emperor on the 
I*orluguese of llugli (Hooghly) is related by llernier {Constables ed.y 
p.p. 177, 287). The Emperor had previously destroyetl the Jesuits* 
church at Lahore completely, and the greater part of the church at 
Agra. 

* The cleverness, astuteness, energy, and business capacity of 
Aurang2cb are undoubted, aiul yet his long reign was a disastrous 
failure. The author reflects the praises of Muhammadans who 
cherish the memory of the “namazi.” The Emperor himself knew 
better when, in his old age, he wrote the pathetic worxls : “ The 
instant which has been passed in power has left only sorrow behind it. 
1 have not been the guardian and protector of the empire” (Quoted 
by Lane* Poole in The History £f (he Moghnl Emperors of Hatdostan 
illmtrated by their CoinSy p. xxx). 
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The slab over the Queen occupies the centre of the 
apartments above and in the vault below, and that over her 
husband lies on the left as we enter. At one end of the 
slab in the vault her name is inwrought, ** Mumt 5 z-i-mahal 
Banu Begam,” the ornament of the palace, Banu Begam, 
and the date of her death, 1631. I'hat of her husband 
and the date of his death, 1666, are inwrought upon the 
other. ^ 

' According to the compiler of the Gazetteer (.V. IV. Gazetteer^ 
Vol. VII, p. 706), the English versions of the inscriptions on the 
tombs are as follows : — 

On the tomb of the Queen : — “The splendid resting-place of 
Arjmand lianu Begam, entitled Miimlaz-i-Mahal, who died 1040 
Hijri.’^ The year 1040 corresponded to the period July 31, A.D. 1630, 
to July 19, 1631 [O.S.]. 

On the tomb of Shah Jahan : — “The sacred and most sublime 
sepulchre of Mis Majesty (whose dwelling is Paradise), second of the 
lords of felicity, Shah Jahan, King. May his grave be fragrant ; 1076 
Hijri.” The year 1076 A.ii. began on 4 July, A.n. 1665, and ended 
on 23rd June, a.d. 1666 [O.S-i. 

Extracts from the Koran, as the author observes, are also inscribed 
on the Queen’s tomb and cenotaph. “Around the Begam’s cenotaph, 
under the resonant dome, we read the usual formula “ (iod, who is 
blessed and exalted, has saitl ; ” and the verses 22 to 28 inclu.sive, 
from Chapter LXXXIII, 7'hose 7i*ho ^ive Short Measure y followed by 
verse 30 from Chapter XLI, Are Explainedy concluding with the hrsu 
words of Chapter II, The C(no. At the cenotaph’s north end we have 
verse 22 of Chapter LIX, The Banishment, and on the top are invo- 
cations and pious words, finishing with part of verse 7 and verse 8 from 
Chapter XI^ 'The Bclicivr. 

Upon the crypt’s central tomb [scil, the Queen’s] are inscribed at 
the side 96 invocations ; “ O possessor of dominion,” “ O gloriottS,** 
“ O praiseworthy,” “ O guide,” and so forth, which with bismillahy 
etc., together make up the 99 names of God. At the lomVs northern 
end we find again Chapter LIX, verse 22, and, on the top, sentences 
which I am not able to identify.” {Mr, F, Diiprl Thornlotty in NJ, 
Notes and Queries, Dec. 1892, Vol. II, p. 16 1), The editor has read 
these passages in Sale’s Koran, and has failed to find the W’ords, “ And 
defend us from the tribe of unbelievers.” 

The phrase “ sahib kiran sani,” translate<l alx>ve as ** second of the 
lords of felicity ” is an astrological title, and means **iccond lord of 
[auspicious] conjunction [of the planets Venus and Jupiter],** the first 
such lord being Taimilr, the emperor’s ancestor* 
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She died in giving birth to a daughter, who is said to 
have been heard crying in the womb by herself and her 
other daughters. She sent for the Emperor, and told him 
that she believed no mother had ever been known to sur- 
vive the birth of a child so heard, and that she felt her end 
was near. She had, .she said, only two requests to make ; 
first, that he would not marry again after her death, and get 
children to contend with hers for his favour and dominions ; 
and, secondly, that he would build for her the tomb with 
which he had promised to perpetuate her name. She died 
in giving birth to the child, as might have been expected 
when the Emperor, in his anxiety, called all the midwives 
of the city, and all his secretaries of state and privy coun- 
sellors to prescribe for her. Both her dying requests were 
granted. Her tomb was commenced upon immediately. 
No woman ever pretended to supply her place in the 
palace ; nor had Sl^ah Jahan, that we know of, children by 
any other. ^ Tavernier saw this building completed and 
finished ; and tells us that it occupied twenty tiiousand men 

for twenty-two years.^ The mausoleum itself and all the 

• 

* The princess, who l)ore the titles ** Mumtaz-i-Mahall/' or ** Exalted 

One of the Palace,” and “Arjmand Banu Hegam,” or “Noble 
Princess,” was also known by the name of Nawab Aliya Begam, and 
Kudsia Begam. Her father, Asaf Khan, was the brother of Nur 
JahSn, the celebrate<l empress of Jahangir, father and predecessor of 
Shah Jahan. She was horn in a.d. 1592, married in 1612. and died 
on the 7th July, 1631 (O.S.) at Burhanpur in the Deccan. She bore to 
Shah Jahan eight sons and six daughters. The child who cost the 
mother’s life was namerl Dahar Ara, not Roshan Ara, as is sometimes 
state<l. Elliot^ Vol. \TI, p. 27 ; BeaL\ Arjumami 

Bit no Bixam,) 

* This testimony of an eyewitness {Balts Tavernkr^ Vol. I, p. no) 
.apjicars to l)e conclusive as to the lime occupied in the building, and 
supersedes tlie traditional estimate of seventeen or eighteen years. 
The latest dated inscription, which is on the front gateway, is dated 
A.H. 1057 (= A.D. 6 Feb. 1647 to 26 Jan. 1648 (N.S.), according to 
WiistenfeUrs Tables, used by Mr. I>ane-Poole j = a d. 27 Jan. 1647 
to 16 Jan, 1648 (O.S.), according to Sir A. Cunningham’s Tables). 
The Empress died in July 1631, and the work was begun immediately 
after her death. Tavernier’s evidence is clear and positive, and there 
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buildings that appertain to it cost 3,17,48,026, three karbr} 
seventeen Idkhs^ forty-eight thousand and twenty-six rupees, 
or 3,174,802 pounds sterling; — three million one hundred 
and seventy-four thousand eight hundred and two ! I 
asked my wife, w'hen she had gone over it, what she thought 
of the building ? I cannot,’' said she, “ tell you what I 
think, for I know not how to criticize such a building, but 
I can tell you what I feel. I would die to-morrow to have 
such another over me.” This is what many a lady has felt, 
no doubt. 

The building stands upon the north side of a large 
quadrangle, looking down into the clear blue stream of 
the river Jumna, while the other three sides are enclo.sed 
with a high wall of red sandstone. I'he entrance to this 
quadrangle is through a magnificent gateway in the south 
side opposite the tomb ; and on the other two. sides are 
very beautiful mosques facing inwards, and corresponding 
exactly with each other in size, design, and execution. 
That on the left, or west, side is the only one that can l)e 
u.sed as a mosque or church ; because the faces of the 
audience, and those of all men at their praj^ers, mu.st be 
turned towards the tomb of their prophet to the west. 
The pulpit is always against the dead wall at the back, and 
the audience face towards it, standing with their backs to 
the open front of the building. The church on the east 

is no difficulty in l)elieving that work on the buildings continued after 
the inscription was fixed on the gateway. Tavernier visited Agra 
several times (^ 9 ^///, I., 142, 149), and he was in India in A.n. 1653, 
twenty-two years after the death of the Empress. He may well have 
been at Agra in that year. He quitted India in January, 1654 (lA 
I, p. xxi), returning to the country in 1659 (/A. p.p. xxii and xxv). 

* A karor is a hundred lakhs, or ten millions. Other accountf state 
the cost as much levs, namely, as rupees 1,84,65,186, of which sum 
more than half was contributed by tributary princes and nobles. 
(A. W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, p, 707). About twenty thousand men 
were employed on the work, and were very scantily paid. If they had 
been paid full rates the cost would have been great# even than the 
highest estimate above given. Keene (Handbook ^ p. 31) quotes a 
statement that the cost exceeded 41 1 lakhs. 
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side is used for the accommodation of visitors, or for any 
secular purpose, and was built merely as a “ jawSb ” 
(answer) to the real one. The whole area is laid out in 
square parterres, planted with flowers and shrubs in the 
centre, and with fine trees, cliiefly the cypress, all round 
the borders, forming an avenue to every road. These 
roads are all paved with slabs of freestone, and have, 
rurfning along the centre, a basin, with a row of jets d^eau 
in the middle from one extremity to the other. These are 
made to play almost every evening, when the gardens are 
much frequented by the European gentlemen and ladies of 
the station, and by natives of all religions and sects. The 
quadrangle is from east to west nine hundred and sixty-four 
feet, and from north to south three hundred and twenty- 
nine.' 

The mausoleum itself, the terrace upon which it stands, 
and the minarets, are all formed of the finest white marble, 

* The gardens of ihe Taj have been much improved since the aiuhor^s 
lime, and are now under the care of a Skilled European superinten- 
dent, and full of beautiful shrubs and trees. The author’s measure- 
menl' of the quadrangle seem to be wrong. Fergusson gives them as 
follows: — “This group of buildings the m.'msoleum, mosque, 

and replica mosque] forms one side of a garden court 880 feet square ; 
and beyond this again is an outer court, of the same width, but only 
half the ilepth.” A few other measurements, by the same high 
authority, may be of interest: — “The raised platform on which it 
[scil, the mausoleum] stands is 18 feet high, faced with while marble, 
and exactly 313 feet square. At each corner of this terrace stands a 
minaret 133 feet in height, and of the most exquisite proportions, 
more Iwautiful, |>erhaps, than any other in India. In the centre of 
this marble platform stands the mausoleum, a square of 186 feet, with 
the corners cut off to the extent of 33 feet 9 inches. The centre of 
this is occupied by the principal dome, 58 feel in diameter, and 80 feet 
in height, under which is an enclosure formed by a trellis- work of 
white marble, a cAef (fauvre of elegance in Indian art. Within this 
stand the tombs, — that of Mumtaz-i-Mahal in the centre, and that of 
Shih Jahan on one si<le.*^ {/lisfo/y of ImOatt and Eastern Architec- 
ture^ p. 595, edition 1876.) Major lloughey, R.E., gives different, 
and probably more accurate vertical measurements, which are quoted 
in M fV, P* Gazetteer^ Vol. VI I, p. 705, and in Keene’s I/amihook, 
P* 37* 
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inlaid with precious stones. The wall around the quad- 
raogle, including the river face of the terrace, is made of 
red sandstone, with cupolas and pillars of the same white 
marble. The insides of the churches and apartments in 
and upon the walls are all lined with marble or with stucco 
work that looks like marble ; but, on the outside, the red 
sandstone resembles uncovered bricks. The dazzling 
white marble of the mausoleum itself rising over the Ted 
wall js apt, at first sight, to make a disagreeable impression, 
from the idea of a whitewashed head loan unfinished build- 
ing ; but this impression is very soon removed, and tends, 
perhaps, to improve that which is afterwards received from 
a nearer inspection. 'Fhe marble was all brought from the 
Jeypore territories upon wheeled carriages, a distance, I 
believe, of two or three hundred miles ; and the sandstone 
from the neighbourhood of Dholpur and Fathpur Sikri.' 
Shah Jahan is said to have inherited his partiality for thi.s 
colour from his grandfather, Akbar, who constructed almost 
all his buildings from t\ft same stone, though he might 
have had the beautiful white freestone at the same cost. 
Whal was figuratively said of Augustus may b« most literally 
said of Shah Jahan ; he found the cities (Agra and Delhi) 
all brick, and left them all marble ; for all the marble 
buildings, and additions to buildings, were formed by him." 

• The white marble that forms the substance of the buiUIing came, 
Mr. Keene thinks, from ^^akrana near Jaipur, but according to 
Mr. I Jacket {AWords of the Geop aphkal Sui-vey of India^ X, 84), 
from Raiwala in Jaipur, near the Alwar lK>rder [note]. The account 
of these marbles given in the Riyputdna Gazetteer (II, 127), favours 
Mr. Keene’s view.” {N, W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. VIT, p. 707.) The 
ornamental stones used for the inlay work in the Taj are lapis lazuli, 
jasper, heliotrope, Chalccdon agate, chalcedony, cornelian, sarde, 
plasma (or quaitz and chlorite), yellow and stri|>ed marble, clay slate, 
and nephrite, or jade. {Dr, ro^^sey, in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, 
p, 429, quoted by V. Ball in Records of the Geological Survey of Indian 
VII, 109.) 

’ There is some exaggeration in this statement. Shah Jahan’s con- 
cern was with his wife’s tomb, and his fortified palaces, rather than 
with “ the cities.” 
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This magnificent building and the palaces at Agra and 
Delhi werc^ I believe, designed by Austin de Bordeaux, a 
Frenchman of great talent and merit, in whose ability and 
integrity the Emperor placed much reliance. He was 
called by the natives “UstSn Isa, Nadir-ul-asr,” “the 
wonderful of the age ” ; and, for his office of “ naksha 
navis,” or plan drawer, he received a regular salary of one 
thousand rupees a month, with occasional presents, that 
made his income very large. He had finished the palace 
at Delhi, and the mausoleum and palace of Agra; and 
was engaged in designing a silver ceiling for one of the 
galleries in the latter, when he was sent by the Emperor to 
settle some affairs of great importance at Goa. He died at 
Cochin on his way back, and is supposed to have been 
poisoned by the Portuguese, who were extremely jealous of 
his influence at court. He left a son by a native, called 
Muhammad Sharif, who was employed as an architect on a 
salary of five hundred rupees a month, and who became, 
as I conclude from his name, a ^lusalman. Shah Jahah 
had commenced his owm tomb on the opposite side of the 
Jumna j and lluth were to have been united by a bridge^ 
The death of Austin de Bordeaux, and the wars between 
his [sctL Shah Jahan's] sons that followed prevented the 
completion of these magnificent works.* 

^ The site on which Sh 3 h Jahan intended to build his ohti mauso- 
leum is ejcaclly opposite the Taj, and is known as Mahtab Kban’s 
garden The foundations of an oval structure 250 feet long, and 

2174 feet broad can be traced, and are described by Mr. Carlleyle in 
ArchmL Survey J^e/>oris, Vol. IV, p. 180, Tavernier’s words on the 
subject are, “ Shah Jahan began to build his own tomb on the other 
side of the river, but the war which he had with his sons interrupted 
his plan, and Aurangzeb, who reigns at present, is not disposed to 
complete it.” (Ball’s Tavernier^ Vol, I., p. III.) The war took 
place in 1658 a . d . The Taj, as we have seen, (an^e, p. 381,) was 
not finished till about A.D. 1653. 

® I would not be thought very positive upon this point I think I 
am right, but feel that 1 may he wrong. Tavernier says that Shah 
Jahan was obliged to give up his intention of completing a silver ceil- 
ing to the great hall in the palace, because Austin de Bordeaux had 

VOL. I, C C 
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We were encamped upon a fine green swardf outside the 
entrance to the south, in a kind of large court, enclosed by 
a high cloistered wall, in which all our attendants and 
followers found shelter. Colonel and Mrs. King, an® 

been killed, and no other person could venture to attempt it Ustin 
IsS, in all the Persian accounts, stands first among the salaried archi- 
tects, [W. H. S.] It is unfortunate that the author does not specify 
his Persian authorities. Tavernier’s^ words are, “Shah JahSn had 
intended to cover the arch of a great gallery which is on the right 
hand with silver, and a Frenchman, named Augustin de Bordeaux, 
was to have done the work. But the Great Mogul, seeing (here was 
no one in his kingdom who was more capable to send to Goa to 
negotiate an affair with the Portuguese, the work was not done, for, as 
the ability of Augustin was feared, he was poisoned on his return from 
Cochin.” (Ball’s TavemtW^ Vol. I, p, 108.) It will be observed 
that the author’s version of Tavernier’s statements is not quite accurate. 

“ It seems now to be ascertained that in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century Italian artists, principally, apparently frOm Florence, 
were introduced into India, and taught the Indians the arl of inlaying 
marble with precious stones. No instance of this mode of decoration 
occurs, so far as I know, in ttie reign of Akbar ; but in that of Shah 

Jahan it became the leading characteristic of the style Austin, 

or Augustin, de Bordeaux is the only European artist whose name can 
positively be identified with any works of the class. He certainly was 
employed by Shah Jahan at Delhi, and executed that mosaic of 
Orpheus or Apollo playing to the beasts, after RaphaePs picture, 
which once adorned the throne there, and is now in the Indian 
Museum at South Kensington. .... Up to the erection of the 
gates to Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra in the lirst ten years of Jahangir*! 
reign, A.D. 1605-1615, we have infinite mosaics of coloured marble, 
but no specimen of Sniay.* In Itimad-ud*claula’s tomb, A.D. 1615** 
162S, we have both systems in great perfection. In the Tij and 
palaces at Agra and Delhi, built by Shah Jahin, A.D. i6aS*l668, the 
mosaic has disappeared, being entirely supplanted by the “inlay/* 
It was just before that time that the system of inlaying called pkhm 
dura was invented, and became the rage at Flomice, and, in fact, ill 
over Europe \ and we know that during the reign of the two last-named 
monarchs many Italian artists were in their service quite capable of 
giving instruction in the new art.*’ (Fergusson, Indian and 
JirchitBcturf^ ed. iSy6, p. 588. Sa also p« 595 *) 

Notwithstanding the facts above stated, it Is donbtfu! whette 
Augustin de Bordeaux was concerned in the architectural dmlgU 
Taj, as well as in its decoration, or not Mr, Keene ^ 
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some other |fentlemen, were encamped in the same place, 
and for the same pinpose ; and we had a very agreeable 
party. The band of our friend Major (Jodb/s regiment 
played sometimes in the evening upon the terrace of the 
Taj ; but, of all the complicated music ever heard upon 
earth, that of a flute blown gently in the vault below, where 
the remains of the Emperor and his consort repose, as the 
sound rises to the dome amidst a hundred arched alcoves 
around, and descends in heavenly reverberations upon those 
who sit or recline upon the cenotaphs above the vault, is, 
perhapi, the finest to an inartificial ear. We feel as if it 
were from heaven, and breathed by angels ; it is to the ear 
what the building itself is to the eye ; but, unhappily, it 
cannot, like the building, live in our recollections. All 
that we can, in after life, remember is that it was heavenly, 
and produced heavenly emotions. 

We w’ent all over the palace fn the fort, a very magnifi- 
cent building constructed by Shah Jahan within fortifica- 
tions raised by his grandfather Alcbar.^ 

The fret-work and mosaic upon the marble pillars and 
panels are equal to those of the Taj ; or, if possible, 

latest ed.), stales, ou the authority of Father Manrique, who was 
at Agra in 1641, that a Venetian named Geronimo Verroneo was 
employed to prepare the plans and estimates, and that he died at 
Lahore long before the completion of the work, which is supposed to 
have been completed by *a Byzantine Turk, named Isa Muhammed 
Efiendi. It is, at all events, certain that the incomparable Taj is the 
product of a combination of European and Asiatic genius. On the 
supposed portrait of Austin de Bordeaux, see post. Chapter XIII. 

* Aktar erected his works on the -site of an older fort, “ which was 
of brick, and had become ruinous.” No existing building within the 
precincts can be referred with certainty to an earlier date than that of 
Akbar. The erection began in A.H. 974, corresponding to a.d. 1566- 
1567, and the work continued for eight (or, according to another 
authority, four) years, costing 3,500,000 rupees, or about 350^000 
sterling. The walls are of rubble, faced with red sandstone. The 
fosse was made by Aurangzeb, and the Amar Singh gate is also 
believed to be a late addition {N, fV,P. Gauiieer^ Vol. VII, p.p. 594, 
689, 690, quoting authorities ; of which the principal is the TabiMt- 
i^Akbar in Dowson's VoL V, p. 395.) 
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superior; nor is the design or execution in any respect 
inferior, and yet an European feels that he could get a 
house much more commodious, and more to his taste, for 
a much less sum than must have been expended upon it. 
The Marquis of Hastings, when Governor-General of India, 
broke up one of the most beautiful marble baths of this 
palace to send home to George IV. of England, then Prince 
Regent and the rest of the marble of the suite of apart- 
ments from which it had been taken, with all its exquisite 
fret-work and mosaic, was afterwards sold by auction, on 
account of our government, by order of the then Governor- 
General, Lord W. Bentinck. Had these things fetched the 
price expected, it is probable that the whole of the palace, 
and even the Taj itself, would have been pulled down, and 
sold in the same manner.^ 

We visited the Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque. It was 
built by Shah Jahan, entirely of white marble ; and com- 
pleted, as we learn from an inscription on the portico, in 
the year a.d. 1656.* There is no mosaic upon any of the 

' It is difficult to^understand how men like the Marquis of Hastings 
and Lord William Bentinck could have been guilty of such barbarous 
stupidity. But the fact is beyond doubt, and numberless officials of 
less exalted rank must share the disgrace of the min and spoliation, 
which, both at Agra and Delhi, have destroyed two noble palaces, 
and left but a few disconnected fragments. Mr. Fergusson^s in- 
dignant TpvoiQsis {History of Indian and Eastern Architect ure^tdi, 1876, 
P* 590 » etc.) are none too strong. Sir John Strachey, who was 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Norih-Westera Provinces in 1876, is 
entitled to the credit of having done all that lay in his power to remedy 
the effects of the parsimony and neglect of his predecessors. The 
buildings which remain at both Agra and Delhi arc now tolerably well 
cared for, though the arrangements are far from perfect. Up to the 
end of the year 1881-82, ^1,27,195 had been expended on the Taj | 
3873,815 on the palace buildings in the Fort, and E2,29,905 on other 
ancient buildings {N, W, P, Gazetteer, Vol, VII, p. 715), Considerable 
further sums have since been expended. 

^ This date is erroneous. The inscription is dated A.H. 1063, in 
the 26th year of Shah Jahan, equivalent practically to A.D. 1653, It 
is given in full in ArchaoL Survey Reptirts, Vol. IV, p.p. X45*’156, bpt 
Mr. CarUeyle blunders in equating A.H. 1063 with A.D. 1655, and 
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pillars or panels of this mosque; but the design and 
execution of the flowers in bas-relief are exceedingly 
beautiful. It is a chaste, simple, and majestic Building 
and is by some people admired even more than the Taj, 
because they have heard less of it ; and their pleasure is 
heightened by surprise. We feel that it is to all other 
mosques what the Taj is to all other mausoleums, a facile 
primeps. 

Few, however, go to see the “ mosque of pearls ” more 
than once, stay as long as they will at Agra ; and when 
they go, the building appears less and less to deserve their 
admiration ; while they go to the Taj as often as they can, 
and find new beauties in it, or new feelings of pleasure 
from it, every time.'* 

mistake is copied into the GazetUer^ p. 691. A.H. 1063 corresponds 
to A.l). 1652-1653, and began on Monday 22 Nov. 1652 (O.S.), 
according to Cunningham*s Tables, or on Monday the 2nd December 
of same year (N.S.) according to Wu^enfeld’s Tables, used by Lane- 
Poole. Keene erroneously gives the date a.d. as 1654. The inscrip- 
tion states that the erection of the mosque occupied seven years, and 
cost three lakhs of .rupees, or more than thirty thousand pounds 
sterling. • 

' The beauty of the Moti Masjid, like that of most mosques, 
is all internal. The exterior is ugly. The interior deserves all praise. 
Fergusson describes this mosque as **one of the purest and most 
elegant buildings of its class to be found anywhere,” and truly 
observes that “the moment you enter by the eastern gateway the 
effect of its courtyard is surpassingly beautiful.” “ I hardly know 
anywhere,” he ‘adds, “of a building so perfectly pure and elegant” 
(/mi, and E. Arch, p. 599.) 

* I would, however, here enter my humble protest against the 
quadrille and tiffin [sciL lunch] parties, which are sometimes given to 
the European ladies and gentlemen of the station at this imperial 
tomb ; drinking and dancing are, no doubt, very good things in their 
season, even in a hot climate, but they are sadly out of place in a 
sepulchre, and never fail to shock the good feelings of sober-minded 
people when given there. Good church music gives us great pleasure, 
without exciting us to dancing or drinking 5 the Taj does the same, at 
least to the sober-minded. [W. H. S.] The regulations now in force 
prohibit dancing at the Taj. Garden-parties are still allowed. The 
gardens at the T§j, of Itimad-ud-daula’s tomhg of Akbar’s mausoleum 
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I went out to visit this tomb of the Emperor Akbar at 
Sikandra, a magnificent building, raised over him by his 
son, the Emperor Jahangir. His remains lie deposit^ in 
a deep vault under the centre, and are covered by a plain 
slab of marble, without fret-work or mosaic. On the top 
of the building, which is three or four stories high, is 
another marble slab, corresponding with the one in the 
vault below.^ This is beautifully carved, vrith the ** nau 
nauwe nam” — the ninety-nine names, or attributes of the 
Deity, from the Koran.^ It is covered by an awning, not 
to protect the tomb, but to defend the “ words of God ” 
from the rain, as my cicerone assured me.'* He told me 

at Sikandra, and the Ram Bagh are kept up by means of income 
derived from crown lands, aided by an annual cash grant from 
Government. 

* The author’s curiously meagre description of the magnificent 
mausoleum of Akbar is, in the original edition, supplemented by 
coloured plates, prepared apparently from drawings by native artists. 
The structure is absolutely unique, being a square pyramid of five 
stories, of which the uppermost is built of pure white marble, while 
the four lower ones are of red sandstone. Fergusson (Inci. and A'. 
Archit, ed. 1876 , p.p. 583 - 586 ) gives a plan, section, and view of the 
building. He erroneously supposes it to have been erected in Akbar’s 
lifetime. The author correctly states that it was raised by his son, the 
Emperor Jahangir, Akbar had begun it, but Jahangir was dissatisfied 
with the work, and, in the third year of his reign rebuilt the structure, 
completing it in a . d . 1612 - 13 . (Memoirs of Jahdn^r^va. Bowjeon’s 
Elliot ^ VoL V, p. 319 .) The plain tomb in the vault bears no 
inscription, save the single word ^ Akbar.* 

* The ninety-nine names of God do not occur in the Koran. They 
are enumerated in Chapter I of Book X of the * Mishkat-ul-Masabih ’ 
(see noteii;//^, p. 42) : Abu Hurairah said, * Verily there are ninety- 
nine names for God ; and whoever counts them shall enter into paradise. 
He is AUaho, than which there is no other ; Al-Kahmln-ul-Rahlmo, 
the compassionate and merciful, etc. etc.” (Matt hews ^ VoL I, p. 
542.) The list is reproduced in the introduction to Palmer’s 
translation of the Koran, and in Bosworth-Smith’s Muhamtmd and 
Muhammadanism. 

* Fergussoh {pp. ciL p. 586, note) cites Finch to prove that in or ~ 
about the year 1609 the emperor intended to erect a Oupda to cover 
the uppermost marble story. Finch writes, ** At my last sl^t thereof 
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the at^^dafits upon this tomb used to faav^ the hay df 
the large quadrangle of forty acres in which it stands,^ in 
addition to their small salaries, and that it yielded them 
some fifty rupees a year ; but the chief Native officer of 
the Taj establishment demanded half of the sum, and 
when they refused to give him so much, he persuaded his 
master, the European engineer, wM much difficulty ^ to 
take all this hay for the public cattle. “ And why could 
you not adjust such a matter between you, without pester- 
ing the engineer ? ” Is not this the way,” said he, with 
emotion, “that Hindustan has cut its own throat, and 
brought in the stranger at all times ? Have they ever had, 
or can they ever have, confidence in each other, or let each 
other alone to enjoy the little they have in peace ? ” Con- 
sidering all the circumstances of time and place, Akbar has 
always appeared to me among sovereigns what Shakespeare 
was among poets ; and, feeling as a citizen of the world, I 
reverenced the marble slab that^ covers his bones more, 
perhaps, than I should that over any other sovereign with 

whose history I am acquainted.* 

• 

there was only overhead s^rich tent with a Semiane [sM ‘ shamiana,’ 
or awning] over the tomb. But it is to be inarched over with the 
roost curious white and speckled marble, and to be seeled [sci/, ceiled] 
all w'ilhin with pure sheet gold richly inwTought” Fergusson gives as 
his reference Punkas his Pilgrims^ Vol. I, p. 440, 

* 150 acres, according to the Gauiiecr, 

• This remarkable culogium is quoted with approval by another 
enthusiastic admirer of Akbar, Count von Noer (Prince Frederick 
Augustus of Schleswig-Holstein), who observes that “as Akbar was 
unique amongst his contemporaries, so was his place of burial among 
Indian tombs — indeed, one may say with confidence, among the 
sqiulchres of Asia.’* (The Emperor Akbar ^ a Contribution tmards 
the History of India in the 16M Cmtmy^ by Frederick Augustas, 
Count of Noer; edited from the Authors papers by Dr. Gustav 
von Buckwald ; trandated from the German by Annette S. Beveridge. 
Calcutta, iSga) This work of Count von Noer, unsatisfactory 
though it is in many respects, is still the best existing account of 
Akbar*s reign in English. The competent scholar who will undertake 
the exhaustive treatment of the life of Akbar will be in possession of, 
perhaps, the finest great historical subject as yet unappropnated* 
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Colonel Malleson’s little book in the ^'Rulers of India’* seYjkaeadds 
nothing to the world’s knowledge. Akbar’s reign was afinost exac^jr 
coincident with that of Queen Elizabeth. The character and deeds of 
the Indian monarch will bear comparison with those of great 
English contemporary. “In dealing,” observes Mr. Lane^Poole, 
“ with the difficulties arising in the government of a peculiarly heterO- 
geneousempire, he stands absolutely supreme among oriental sovereigns, 
and may even challenge comparison >^ith the greatest of European 
rulers.” 



CHAPTER Lin 


NQr Jahan, the Aunt of the Empress Nur Mahal, over whose Remains 
the Taj is built.* 

I CROSSED over the river Jumna one morning to look at 
the tomb of Itimad-ud-daula, the most remarkable mauso- 
leum in the neighbourhood after those of Akbar and the 
Taj. On my way back, I asked one of the boatmen who 
was rowing me who had built what appeared to me a new 
dome within the fort 

“ One of the Emperors, of course,^’ said he. 

“ What makes you think so ? ** 

Because such things are made only by Emperors,” 
replied the man quietly, without relaxing his pull at the 
oar, • 

‘*Tru€> very true,” ‘said an old Musalman trooper, with 
large white whiskers and moustachios, who had dismounted 
to follow me across the river, with a melancholy shake of 

* Chapter IV of Vol. II of orig^inal edition. 

* The names and titles of the empress “ over whose remains the 
Taj is built ” were Nawab Aliya Begam, Arjmand Banu, Mumtaz-i* 
MahalL The title Nur Mahall, as applied to her, seems to be without 
authority: it properly belongs to her aunt, “It is usual in this 
country,” Bernier observes, “ to give similar names to the members of 
the reigning family. Thus the wife of Chah-Jthan — so renowned for 
her beauty, and whose splendid mausoleum is more worthy of a place 
among the wonders of the world than the unshapen masses and heaps 
of stones in Egypt— was named Ta^ Mehalle [Mumtaz-i-Mahall], or 
the Crown of the Seraglio ; and the wife of Jehan^Gnyre, who so long 
wielded the sceptre, while her husband abandoned himself to drunken* 
ness and dissipation, wai known first by the name of Nmr Mekcdlty 
the Light of the Seraglio, and afterwards by that of Nour-Jthan* 
Bepm, the Light of the World.” (Constable's Bonner, p. 5,) 
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the head, ** very true; who but Emperors could dp such 
things as these ? ” 

Encouraged by the trooper, the boatman continued : — 

The Jats and the Marathas did nothing but pull down 
and destroy while they held their acairsed dominion here ; 
and the European gentlemen who now govern seem to 
have no pleasure in building anything but factories^ courts 
of justice^ and jails. 

Feeling as an Englishman, as we all must sometimes do, 
be "where we will, I could hardly help wishing that the 
beautiful panels and pillars of the bath-room had fetched a 
better price, and that palace, Taj, and all at Agra, had 
gone to the hammer — so sadly do they exalt the past at 
the expense of the present in the imaginations of the 
people. 

The tomb contains in the centre the remains of Khwaja 
Ghias,^ one of the most prominent characters of the reign 
of Jahangir, and those of his wife. The remains of the 
other members of his fihiily repose in rooms all round 
them ; and are covered with slabs of marble richly cut It 
is an exceedingly beautiful building, but a great part of the 
most valuable stones of the mosaic vork have been picked 
out and stolen, and the whole is about to be sold by 
auction, by a decree of the civil court, to pay the debt of 
the present proprietor, who is entirely unconnected with 
the family whose members repose under it, and especially 
indifferent as to what becomes of their bones. The 
building and garden in which it stands were, some sixty 
years ago, given away, I believe, by Najif KhSn, the prime 
minister, to one of his nephews, to whose family it still 
belongs.'^ Khwaja Ghias, a native of Western Tartary, left 

^ Properly, Ghias-ud-din. The w^ord Ghias cannot standl^as a 
name by itself. 

^ The author’s slight description of llimid^ad^nk’f exquisite 
sepulchre is, in the original edition, illustrated by two colonfed plates, 
one of the exterior, and the other of the interior (resloiid). The j fek 
of grandeur in this building is amply atoned for ill and 

marvellous beauty of detail. A long, though neft very 
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tlult cdtthtrf for India, where he had some relations at ihe 
imperial court, who seemed likely to be able to secure hi$ 

description of it will he found in AnhmL Survey Reportt^ Vol IV, 
p.p* 137-I41. Mr, Keene {Haudbook of Agra^ p. 42) says that it 
was completed in A.D. 162S. Itimad-ud*daula died in February, 
A.D. 1621. An inscription, dated a«u, I027=a.d. 1618, is alleged to 
exist in connection with the building, but has not, apparently, been 
published, (Al IK R. Gazetteer, Vol. VII, p. 687.) 

Fergusson’s careful description and just criticism deserve quotation. 
** The tomb known as that of Itimad-ud-daula, at Agra, . . . cannot 
be passed over, not only from its own beauty of design, but also 
because it marks an epoch in the style to which k belongs. It is 
situated on the left bank of the river, in the midst of a garden sur- 
rounded by a wall measuring 540 feet on each side. In the centre of 
this, on a raised platform, stands the tomb itself, a square measuring 
$ixty*nine feet on each side. It is two storeys in height, and at each 
angle is an octagonal tower, surmounted by an open pavilion. The 
towers, howeVer, are rather squat in proportion, and the general 
design of the building very far from being so pleasing as that of many 
less pretentious tombs in the neighbourhood. Had it, indeed, been 
built in red sandstone, or even with an lAay of white marble like that 
of HumayQn, it would not have attracted much attention. Its real 
merit consists in. being wholly in white marble, and being covered 
throughout with a mosaic in * pietra dura ’—the first, apparently, and 
certainly one of the most splendid, examples of that class of ornamen- 
tation in India. . . . 

As one of the first, the tomb of llimad-ud-daula was certainly one 
of the least successful specimens of its class. The patterns do not 
quite fit the places where they are put, and the spaces are not always 
those best suited for this style of decoration. Altogether I cannot 
help fancying that the Italians had more to do with the design of this 
building than was at all desirable, and they are to blame fi:>r its want 
of grace* But, on the other hand, the beautiful tracery of the pierced 
marble slabs of its windows, which resemble those of Salim Chishtl’s 
tomb at Fatehpur SikrI, the beauty of its white marble w^ls, and the 
rich colour of its decorations, make up so beautiful a whole, that it is 
only on comparing it with the works of Shkh Jahan that we are 
justified in finding fault. ” {Indian and Eastern A nhUecture, ed. 1 876, 
i».p. 588, 589.) 

The builditig is now guarded with some care, and kepi in tolerable 
yep^* The restoration of the inlay of preciool stones is so eno^ 
incnisly^^^ that much progress in that branch of the work is 

|i^«ac&libler lie mausoleum conUuns seven tombs. 
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advancement. He was a man of handsome person, and of 
good education and address. He set out with his wife, 
a bullock, and a small sum of money, which he realized by 
the sale of all his other property. The wife, who was 
pregnant, rode upon the bullock, while he walked by her 
side. Their stock of money had become exhausted, and 
they had been three days without food in the great desert, 
when she was taken in labour, and gave birth to a daughter. 
The mother could hardly keep her seat on the bullock, 
and the father had become too exhausted to afford her any 
support ; and in their distress they agreed to abandon the 
infant. They covered it over with leaves, and towards 
evening pursued their journey. When they had gone on 
about a mile, and had lost sight of the solitary shrub under 
which they had left their child, the mother, in an agony of 
grief, threw herself from the bullock upon the ground, 
exclaiming, “ My child, my child 1 ” Ghias could not 
resist this appeal. He ^ent back to the spot, took up his 
child, and brought it to its mother's breast. Some traveller 
soon after came up, and relieved their distress, and they 
reached Lahore, where the Emperor Akbar then held bis 
court. ^ 

Asaf Khan, a distant relation of Ghias, held a high 
place at court, and was much in the confidence of the 
Emperor. He made his kinsman his private secretary. 
Much pleased with his diligence and ability, Asaf soon 
brought his merits to the special notice of Akbar, who 
raised him to the command of a thousand horse, and soon 
after appointed him master of the household. From this 
he was promoted afterwards to that of ItimSd-ud-daula, or 
high treasurer, one of the first ministers. * 

* This tale has a very myihical look. The circumstances could not 
be known to any person besides the father and mother, neither of 
whom would be likely to make them public. Blochmann 
P* 508) gives a full account of Xtinr.ad^ud-daula and his family. 

2 This story is erroneous, and is inconsistent with the correct stato* 
ment in the heading of the chapter that Nhr Jtthin, dan||^t«^r of 
Ghias-ud-din, was aunt of Mumtiz-i^Mahall, daughter of Asaf KliiHf 
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The daughter who had been bom in the desert became 
celebrated for her great beauty, parts, and accomplish- 
ments, and won the affections of the eldest son of the 
Emperor, the Prince Salim, who saw her unveiled, by 
accident, at a party given by her father. She had been 
betrothed before this to ShSr Afkan,' a Turkoman gentle- 
man of rank at court, and of great repute for his high 
spirit, strength, and courage. Salim in vain entreated his 
father to interpose his authority to make him resign his 
claim in his favour; and she became the wife of Sher 

The author makes out Ghias*ud-dTn (whom he calls Aeeas, which 
form is a corruption) to be a distant relation of Asaf Khan. In reality, 
Asaf Khan (whose original name was Mirza Abul Hasan) was the 
second son of Ghias*ucl-dTn, and was elder brother of Nfir Jahan. 
The genealogy, so far as relevant, is best shown in a tabular form, 
thus 

Mirza Ghias-ud-dln Beg ^ 

{alias Itimad-ud'daula). 


Muhammad • Asaf Khan Har Mahal {alias HHrlihan), 

Sharif, (alias Mirz^ Abiil Hasan). Empress of Jahim^r 

j (and widow of Sher Afkan), 

Mumtli-I-Mahal 

{alias Aijmand BSnG Begam, 
alias Nawab Aliya B^am), 

Empress of 8h&h JahiUi* 

Ghias-«d*dln came from Teheran in Persia, and not from “Western 
Tartary. ” 

* According to Sir A. Cunningham (Arch, Rep, Vol. IV, p. 137, 
Afkan, with the meaning ‘lion -killer,’ is the correct form of 
the name. But he does not say, in what language ‘ afkan ’ means 
* lion-killer.* It is certainly not Persian, and is, I suppose, Turk!. 
Beale (x.v.Sher Afghan Khan) says, “ His original name was Asta Fillo, 
and All Zula Beg, but having killed a lion, he was dignified with the 
title of Sher Afgan KhSLn, or the Destroyer of lions. The Emperor 
Jahlnglr married the widow some years after, which gave rise to a 
legend of the Emperor’s having caused his death/ Sher Afkan KMn 
was killed in A.D. 1607. 
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Afkan, S^im dare not, during his father’s life, inake any 
open attempt to revenge himself; but he, and those 
courtiers who thought it their interest to worship the 
rising sun, soon made his [Afkan’s] residence at the capital 
disagreeable, and he retired with his wife to Bengal, where 
he obtained from the governor the superintendency of the 
district of Bardwan. 

Salim succeeded his father on the throne and, no 
longer restrained by his [sciL Akbaris] rigid sense of justice, 
he recalled Sher Afkan to court at Delhi. He was pro- 
moted to high offices, and concluded that time had 
removed from the Emperoris mind all feelings of love for 
his wife, and of resentment against his successful rival — ^ 
but he was mistaken ; Salim had never forgiven him, nor 
had the desire to possess his wife at all diminished. A 
Muhammadan of such high feeling and station would, the 
Emperor knew, never survive the dishonour, or suspected 
dishonour, of his wife ; and to possess her he must make 
away with the husband. * He dared not do this openly, 
because he dreaded the universal odium in which he knew 
it would involve him ; and he made several unsuccessful 
attempts to get him removed by means that might not 
appear to have been contrived or executed by his orders. 
At one time he designedly, in his own presence, placed 
him in a situation where the i)ride of the chief made him 
contend, single-handed, with a large tiger, which he killed ; 
and, at another, with a mad elephant, whose proboscis he 
cut off with his sword ; but the Emperor’s motives in all 
these attempts to put him foremost in situations of danger 
became so manifest that Sher Afkan solicited, and obtained, 
permission to retire with his wife to Bengal. 

The governor of this province, Kutb,* having been made 
acquainted with the Emperor’s desire to have the chief 

* In October, 1605. 

• Properly Kutb-ud-dln. He was foster*brotlier of Frinco Sttltoi 
(Jahingir}, and his appointment as viceroy alarmed 

caused the latter to throw up his appointment in Bengali 
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made away widi, hired forty niflSans, who stole into Ml 
house one night There happen^ to be nobody else in 
the house ; but one of the patty, touched by remorse on 
seeing so fine a man about to be murdered in his sleep, 
called out to him to defend himself. He seized his sword, 
placed himself in one corner of the room, and defended 
himself so well that nearly one-half of the party are said 
to have been killed or wounded. The rest all made off, 
persuaded that he was endowed with supernatural force. 
After this escape he retired from Tanda, the capital of 
Bengal,^ to his old residence of Bardwan. Soon after, 
Kutb came to the city with a splendid retinue, on pretence 
of making a tour of inspection through the provinces under 
his charge, but in reality for the sole purpose of making 
away with ShSr Afkan, who as soon as he heard of his 
approach, camfe out some miles to meet him on horseback, 
attended by only two followers. He was received with 
marks of great consideration, and he and the governor rode 
on for some time side by side, talking of their mutual 
friends, and the happy days they had spent together at the 
capital. At list, as they were about to enter the city, the 
governoi* suddenly caTled for his elephant of state, and 
mounted, saying it would be necessary for him to pass 
through the city on the first visit in some state. Sher 
sat on horseback while he mounted, but one of the 
governor’s pikemen struck his horse, and began to drive 
him before them. Sh^r drew his sword, and, seeing all the 
governor’s followers with theirs ready drawn to attack him, 
he concluded at once that the affront had been put upon 

* **Taiidaii, or Tanra, Ancient town, now a petty village, in 
Mllldali District, Bengal. The ancient capital of Bengal after the 
decadence of Gaur* Its history is obscure, and the very site of the 
city has not been accurately determined. It is certain that it was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Gaur, and south-west of that town 
beyond the Bhigirathl. Old TSndSn has been utterly swept away by 
the dumges in the course of the PlglL” It was occupied by tbe 
Muhammadan governors of Bengal in a.d. 1564, and is not mentioned 
after i<t6o. (/m/, ed. 18S5,) 
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liimrby the orders of Kutb, And with the design to 
provoke him to an unequal fight Determined to have his 
life first, he spurred his horse upon the elephant, and killed 
Kutb with his spear. He now attacked the principal 
officers, and five noblemen of the first rank fell by his 
sword. All the crowd now rolled back, and formed a circle 
round Sher and his two companions, and galled them with 
arrows and musket balls from a distance. His horse fell 
under him and expired ; and, having received six balls and 
several arrows in his body, Sher himself at last fell 
exhausted to the ground ; and the crowd, seeing the sword 
drop from his grasp, rushed in and cut him to pieces.^ 

His widow was sent, “nothing loth,'* to court, with her 
only child, a daughter. She was graciously received by the 
Emperor's mother, and had apartments assigned her in the 
palace; but the Emperor himself is said not to, have seen 
her for four years, during which time the fame of her 
beauty, talents, and accomplishments filled the palace and 
city. After the expiration of this time the feelings, What- 
ever they were, which prevented his seeing her, subidded ; 

and when he at last surprised her with a visits he found her 
' • 

^ This narrative, notwithstanding all the minute details with which 
it is garnished, cannot be accepted as solder history ; and I do not 
know from what source the author obtained it. ** This lady, whose 
maiden name was Muhr-un-Nisa, or ‘ Seal of Womankind,' had 
attracted the admiration of Jahangir when he was crown-prince, but 
Akbar married her to a young Turkoman and settled them in Bengal. 
After Jahangir’s acce.ssion the husband was killed in a quarrel with the 
governor of the province, and the wife was placed under the care of 
one of Akbar’s widows, with whom she remained four years, and then 
married Jahangir (i6io). There is nothing to justify a suspicion of the 
Emperor’s connivance in the husband’s death; nor do Indian 
historians corroborate the invidious criticisms of ‘Normal* by 
European travellers ; on the contrary, they portray NQr-Mahall ai a 
pattern of all the virtues, and worthy to wield the supreme tnfioence 
which she obtained over the Emperor.” (Lane*Poole, Hu Bhiery 
of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan Ulusiraied fy their Coins^ 
p. xix.) The authorities on which this statement is founded ate given 
in Dowson’s Etiiot, VoL VI, p.p. 397, and 403-40^ 
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to exceed all that hia iimipna^on had painted slnoe dieir 
last separation. In a few days their marriage was cele- 
brated with great magnificence and from that hour the 
Emperor resigned the reins of government almost entirely 
into her hands ; and, till his death, under the name first of 
Nfir Mahall, “ Light of the Palace,” and afterwards of Nir 
Jahan, “Light of the World,” she ruled the destinies of 
this great empire. Her father was now raised from the 
station of high treasurer to that of prime minister. Her 
two brothers obtained the titles of Asaf Jah and Itkad 
Khan ; and the relations of the family poured in from 
Tartary in search of employment, as soon as they heard of 
their success.^ Nur Jahan had by Sher Afkan, as I have 

* The long interval which elapsed between Sher Afkan’s death 
and the marriasje with the Emperor ap|)€ars inexplicable on the 
assumptions which the author adopts that Nur Mahall was “nothing 
loth,’* and that the death of her first husband was contrived by 
Jahangir. If, as seems to l>e the truth, Jahangir was guiltless, 
and Nfir Mahall sincerely mourned het husband, and long rejected 
the Emperors advances, or w'as neglected by him, the story is 
intdligible. 

3 Quaint Sir •Thomas Herbert thus expresses himself: “Meher 
Mctria [Muhr-un-nisa] is ferthwith espoused with all solemnity to the 
King, and her name changed to Nourshabegem [Nur Sh^ Begam], 
or Nor-mahal, r.e., Light or Glory of the Court ; her Father upon this 
affinity advanced upon all the other Umhraes [“umara,” or nobles]; 
her brother, Assaph-Chan [Asaf Khan], and most of her kindred, 
smiled upon, with the addition of Honours, Wealth, and Command. 
And in this Sun-shine of content Jangheer [Jali^gir] spends some 
years with his lovely Queen, without reganling ought save Cupid’s 
Cunrantoea” {Travels^ ed. 1677, p, 74). Authority exists for the title 
Asaf jail, as well as for the variant Asaf Khan. 

Coins were struck in the joint names of Jahangir and his consort, 
bearing a rhyming Persian couplet to the effect that 

** By command of Jah&nglr the King, from the name of Nur Jahan 
his Queen, gold gained a hundred beauties.” 

The Queen’s administration is censured by the European envoys 
and travellers who visited India during Jah&ng!r*s reign as being vemd 
and inefficient, and she is accused of cruelty and perfidy* She died 
on the i8th December (N.S.), 1645, and was buried by the side of 
JahlUigIr in his mausoleum at Lahore. She was at her death in her 
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one daughter ; but ihe had never any child by the 
iihiperor Jahangir.^ 

Asaf Jah became prime minister on the death of his 
father ; and, in spite of his sister, he managed to secure 
tfie crown to Shah Jahan, the third son of Jahangir, who 
had married his daughter, the lady over whose remains the 
Taj was afterwards built Jahangir’s eldest son, KhusrU, 
had his eyes put out by his father’s orders for repeated 
rebellions, to which he had been instigated by a desire to 
revenge his mother’s murder, and by the ambition of her 
fcrother, the Hindoo prince, Man Singh,^ who wished to 
see his own nephew on the throne, and by his wife’s father, 
Hhe prime minister of Akbar, Khan Azam.* NQr Jahan 
had invited the mother of Khusru, the sister of Raja Man 
Singh, to look with her down a well in the courtyard of her 
apartments by moonlight, and as she did so she threw her 
m. As soon as she saw that she had cea.sed to struggle 
she gave the alarm, and pretended that she had fallen in by 
accident^ * 

By the murder of the mother of the heir-apparent 
expected to secure the throne to a creature of her 
Khusru was treated with great kindness by his fath^a^jWt^r 
he had been barbarously deprived of sight ; but, #hen his 
brother; Shah Jahan, w'as appointed to the government of 
Southern India, he pretended great solicitude about the 
comforts of his poor blind brother^ which he thought would 

72nd year, according to the Muhammadan lunar reckoning, and wtmld 
thus have been 34 solar years of age when the Emperor married her 
in 1610 (Beale : Bloc hmann), 

** According to Sir Thomas Herbert (Iraveht cd. 1677, p.^), 
“ Queen Normahal and her three daughters ” were a)nfined bjr o^er 
of Shah Jahan in a.d. 1628. 

^ Son of Bhagwan Das, of Amber or Jaipur, in RijpittSiiai and on^ 
of the greatest of Ak bar’s officers. 

^ Also known as Az\i Kokah, a foster-brother of Akbar. 

•’This story may be true ; but a charge of this kind is absdnt^y, 
incapable of proof, and would be readily genevi*ted hi the pahme 
atmosphere. ^ 
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not be attended ta at cotirt, took him with^him to bis 
government in the Deccan, where he got him assassinated,^ 
as the only sure mode of securing the throne to himself, 
Parwiz, the second son, died a natural death f so also did 
his only son | and so also Diniyal, the fourth son of the 
Emperor,* NOr Jahan’s daughter by Sher Afkan had 
married Shahriyglr, a young son of ‘the Emperor by a con- 
cubine ; and, just before his death he (the Emperor), at the 
instigation of NUr JahSn, named this son as his successor 
in his will. He was placed upon the throne, and put in 
possession of the treasury, and at the head of a respectable 
army but the Empress's brother, Asaf, designed the 
throne for his own son-in-law, Shah JahSn ; and, as soon 
as the Emperor died, he put up a puppet to amuse the 
people till he could come up with his army from the 
I)e<^n — Bulaki, the eldest son of the deceased Khusru. 
Shahriylr's troops were defeated ; he was taken prisoner,' 
and had his eyes put out forthwith, and the Empress was 
put into close confinement A^Shah Jah§n approached 
Lahore with his army, Asaf put his puppet, Bulaki, and 
his younger bsother, with the two young sons of D^iyll, 
into prtOJi, where theji were strangled by a messenger sent 
on for the purpose by Shah Jahan, with the sanction of 
Asaf.* This measure left no male heir alive of the house 

» A.H. 1031 = A,D. 1621-1622. 

* A.H. 1036 S5 A.D, 1626-1627. 

* Thb is a blunder. Jahanglrb fourth son was named Jahandir, 
and died in or about a,h. 1035 = a.d. 1625-26. Daniyal was third 
son of Akbar, and younger brother of Jahangir. He died from 
delirium irenum in a,d. 1605, a few months before the death of. 
Akbar. 

* Jabangtr died, when returning from Kashmir, on the 8th 
t^ovember, a.d. 1627 (N.S.), and was buried near I^ahore. The 
fight with Shlhriyfir took place at Lahore. 

^ Bnllkl assumed the title of Dawar Baksh during his short reign, 
and struck coins at Lahore. He “ vanished — probably to Persia— 
after hhi three months* pretence of royalty; and on 25th January, 
ifiitS, (|B Jumida I, 1037), Shih-Jahan ascended at Agra the throne 
which he was to occupy for thirty years.*’ Shfihtlyar was known by 
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of TaimClr (Tamerlane) in Hindustan, save Shah Jahan 
himself and his four sons. Darfl was then thirteen years 
of age, Shuja twelve, Aurangz^b ten, and Murad four ; and 
all were present to learn from their father this sad lesson — 
that such of them who might be alive on Kis death, save 
one, must, with their sons, be hunted down and destroyed 
like mad dogs, lest they might get into the hands of the 
disaffected, and be made the tools of faction. 

Monsieur de Thevenot, who visited Agra, as I have 
before stated, in 1666, says, “Some affirm that there are 
twenty-five thousand Christian families in Agra ; but all do 
not agree in that The Dutch have a factory^ in the town, 
but the English have now none, because it did not turn to 
account” The number must have been great, or so sober 
a man as Monsieur Thevenot would not have thought such 
an estimate worthy to be quoted without* contradiction.^ 
They were all, except those connected with the single Dutch 
factory, maintained from the salaries of office ; and they 
gradually disappeared a^ their offices became filled with 
Muhammadans and Hindoos. The duties of the artillery, 
its arsenals, and foundries, were the chief fotmdation upon 
which the superstructure of Christianity then stood in 
India. These duties were ever}’where entrusted exclusively 
to Europeans, and all Europeans were Christians, and, 
under Shah Jahan, permitted freely to follow their own 
modes of worship. They were, too, Roman Catholic, and 


the nickDame of Nd-shudanly or ** Goo(l«for -nothing *’ (Lane-Poole, 
The History of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan^ lUmtraled by 
their Coins ^ p. xxiii). The two nephews of Jahangfr, the sons of 
Daniyal, slatightered at this time, had been, according to Harbert, 
baptized as Christians (Travels^ ed. 1677, pp. 74, 98). 

* Ante^ Vol. I, Chapter II, p. 14, The quotation is from Part 
III, Chapter XIX, p. 35 of The Travels of Momimr di Thevenot^ 
now nifide English^ Loftdon^ Printed in the year MDCLXXXVlf 
The author, in his quotation, omits between “ that ” and “ The Dutch” 
the clause “This indeed is certain that there are Ifew Heatimns atid 
Parsis in respect of Mahometans there, and these surpass all the other 
sects in power as they do in number.” 
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spent the greater part of their incomes in the maintenance 
of priests. But they could never forget that they were 
strangers in the land, and held their offices upon a pre- 
carious tenure ; and, consequentiy, they never felt disposed 
to expend the little wealth they had in raising durable 
tombs, churches, and other public buildings, to tell posterity 
who or what they were. Present physical enjoyment, and 
the prayers of their priests for a good berth in the next 
world, were the only objects of their ambition. Muham- 
madans and Hindoos soon learned to perform duties which 
they saw bring to the Christians so much of honour and 
emolument ; and, as they did so, they necessarily sapped 
the walls of the fabric. Christianity never became 
independent of office in India, and, I am afraid, never will; 
even under our rule, it still mainly rests upon that founda- 
tion.^ 

* During the reign of Akbar, many Christians, Portuguese and others, 
visiteil Agra, and a considerable number settled there. A Roman 
Catholic church was built, the steeple of which was pulled down by 
Shah Jahln. The oldest inscriptions in the cemetery adjoining the 
Roman Catholic dhthedral are in the Armenian character. Some in 
Portuguese date from the eatlier part of the seventeenth century. The 
existing cathedral is an ugly modern building. An older church, a low 
building on three rows of narrow arches, dating from 1769, is now 
used as a school* it was restored and enlarged in 1835 by Jean 
Baptiste Filose, the officer in the Marathii sendee {atUe, p. 140, twte). 
The buildings of the Roman Catholic Mission cover a considerable 
space of ground, and the adjoining quarter of the native city is 
inhabited by native Christians, some of mixed descent. Many of these 
are descended from Portuguese and other old Christian families* 
(A^. JV, P, Gazetteer^ Vol. VII, p. 677.) “ In the Protestant cemetery at 
Agra are still about a dozen tombs of Europeans who must have come 
to India about the time of Jahangir’s reign ; and some of their Catholic 
contemporaries are buried in Padr! Tol^ Jahangir was in matters of 
reUgion just as tolerant as his father. He allowed two of his nephews 
to be christened by the Jesuits at Agra ; while Captain Hawkins, 
canying * St Geoxge his flag for the honour of England ’ led rixty 
mounted Christians to church to witness the ceremony.** p. 

&>s<) 

Aocording to Herbert, four princes were baptised. ^'This year, 
Anm 1609, CuiTOwn [Khurram, afterwards ShSh |ihfin] (another of 
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Jaiigheer*s Sons), and otber of his friends (to make his way the easier 
to the Crown) prevailed with Jangheer that his kinsmen Shaw Selym’s 
Brother’s Sons might be christened ; which accordingly was done in 
Agra: the Jesuits that baptized the young Princes named them 
Philippo, Carlo and Henrico ; that year also they baptized another 
Grandson of Ecbar’s [Akbar’s] by the name of Don Edoard,” 
{ 7 hwe/s^ ed. 1677, p, 74.) As already noted, the same author 
{Travels, p, 98) records that two baptized sons of Daniytl were 
executed by Shah Jah 5 n immediately before he ascended the throne. 
Sir Thomas Herbert (p. 340) justly remarks that “among Mahometans 
liberty of conscience is allowed, agreeable to an Azttara [Sura] in the 
Alcoran [Koran], which declares that none are to be dissuaded from 
the religion they suckt from their cradle; which gains Christians 
peaceful Habitations, and inclines them to live without disturbing the 
publick.” Akbar’s “edict of toleration authorizing freedom of con- 
science throughout all the land was issued in A.D. 1 593. IJ is second 
son Murad had Jesuit instructors, and was taught to invoke the name 
of Jesus Christ. (Von Noer, Akbar^ transl. by Beveridge, VoL I, p.p, 
316, 325-332 ; II, pp, 8, 227, 236.) 

The author is not quite correct in stating that “ the duties of the 
artillery . • , were everywhere entrusted exclusively to Euro[>ean% 
and all Europeans were Christians.” 

Turks of Constantinople were employed as artillerymen in India as 
early as the struggle between Humayiin and Sher Shah (a^d, 1540- 
1556) {N, W. P, Gazetteer, Vol. VH, p.p. 603, note, 605) ; and con- 
tinued to be employed in subsequent reigns. See also Epigraphia 
Ifidiea, Vol. II, p. 132, note). 

The author’s closing remarks about the dependence of Christianity 
in India on political circumstances are still partially true m far a* 
Northeni India is concerned, but do not apply to the ancient Oiristian 
churches of Southern India. Sir Thomas Herbert {Trcttfels, cd* 1677, 
P- 340), gives a good description of the forms of worship used by the 
southern congregations, which still flourish, as they have done from 
very early limes. 

The passage in the Koran referred to by Herbert it probably the vem 
from chapter ii, repeated in chapter v ; — “ Surely those who bcltevei 
and those who Judaize, and Christians, and Sabiant, whoever believeth 
in God, and the last day, and doth that which is ri|^t, they shall have , 
their reward with their Lord ; there shall come no fear on them, 
neither shall they be grieved. ” Sale’s notes give the varionA ?iews 
the commentators on this passage. 



CHAPTER LIIP 


Fatte Gregoi/s Notion of the Impediments to Conversion in India— 
Inability Qf Europeans to speak Eastern Languages. 

Father Gregory, the Roman Catholic priest, dined with 
us one evening, and Major Godby took occasion to ask him 
at table, What progress our religion was making among 
the people ? ” 

‘‘ Progress ! said he ; “ why, what progress can we ever 
hope to make among a people who, the moment we begin 
to talk to them about the miracles performed by Christt 
begin to tell us of those infinitely more wonderful per- 
formed by Krishna, who lifted a mountain upon his little 
finger, as an ^umbrella, to defend his shepherdesses at 
Govardhan from a shower of rain.® 

The Hindoos never doubt any part of the miracles and 
prophecies of our scripture — they believe every word of 
them ; and the only thing that surprises them is that they 
should be so much less wonderful than those of their own 
scriptures, in which also they implicitly believe. Men who 
believe that the histories of the wars and amours of Ram 
and Krishna, two of the incarnations of Vishnu, were written 
some fifty thousand years before these wars and amours 
actually took place upon the earth, would of course easily 
believe in the fulfilment of any prophecy that might be 

* Chapter V of VoL II of origicftl edition. 

* Govaidhaii is t sacred place of pilgrimage, full of temples* 
situated in the Mathuril (Muttra) district, sixteen miles west of 
Ifa^rlf Eegulaticm V. ol iSafi annexed Govardhan to the Agra 
district^ In 1S32 Mathurft was made the head<|uarters of a new 
distiict* Govardhan and other territory being transferred from Agra. 
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related to them out of any other book and, as to miracles, 
there is absolutely nothing too extraordinary for their belief. 
If a Christian of respectability were to tell a Hindoo that, 
to satisfy some scruples of the Corinthians, St. Paul had 
brought the sun and moon down upon the earth, and made 
them rebound off again into their places, like tennis balls, 
without the slightest injury to any of the three planets [r/V], 
I do not think he would feel the slightest doubt of the 
truth of it ; but he would immediately be put in mind of 
something still more extraordinary that Krishna did to 
amuse the milkmaids, or to satisfy some sceptics of his 
day, and relate it with all the naivete imaginable, 

I saw at Agra Mirza Kam Baksh, the eldest son of 
Sulaiman Shikoh, the eldest son of the brother of the 
present Emperor. He had spent a season with us at 
Jubbulpore, while prosecuting his claim to an estate against 
the Raja of Riwa, The Emperor, Shah Alam, in his flight 
before our troops from Bengal (1762), struck off the high 
road to Delhi at Mirzapore, and came down to Riw^ where 
he found an asylum during the season of the rains with the 
Riwa Raja, who assigned for his residence \he village of 
Makanpur.'"' His wife, the Empress,* was here delivered of 
a son, the present Emperor of Hindustan, Akbar ShSh ; 
and the Raja assigned to him and his heirs for ever the fee 
simple of this village. As the members of this family 
increased in geometrical ratio, under the new system, 

* The Puranas, even when narrating history after a fashion, are caiit 
in the form of prophecies. The Bhagaval Purina is especially devoted 
to the legends of Krishna, Its Hindi version is known as the ** Pr^ 
Sagar,” or “Ocean of Love,” and is, perhaps, the most wearisome 
book in the world. 

* This flight occurred during the struggles which followed the battle 
of Plassy in 1757, and were terminated by Ike battle of Buxar in 1764, 
and the grant to the East India Company of the civil administimiiQiLof 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa in the following year. Shih Alam bore, In 
weakness and misery, the burden of the imperial title from 1759 to 
1806. From 1765 he was the dependent and pensioner of the Engli^ 
In 1788 he was barbarously blinded by the Rohilla dild*, nKtitint 
KSdir. 
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which gave them plenty to ^t witih{Jpothing to do, the 
Emperor had of late been obliged 4b'ttint round for little 
additions to his income ; and in his search he found that 
Makanpur gave name to a “ pargana,” or little district, 6 i 
which it was the capital, and that a good dead of merchan* 
disc passed through this district, and paid heavy dues to 
the Raja. Nothing, he thought, would \>e lost by trying to 
get the whole district instead of the village ; and for this 
purpose he sent down K 5 m Baksh, the ablest man of the 
whole family, to urge and prosecute his claim ; but the 
Raja was a close, shrewd man, and not to be dom out of 
his revenue, and K 5 m Baksh was obliged to return minus 
some thousand rupees, which he had spent in attempting 
to keep up appearances. 

The best of us Europeans feel our deficiencies in con- 
versation with Muhammedans of high rank and education, 
when we are called upon to talk upon subjects beyond the 
every-day occurrences of life. Muhammadan gentleman 
of education is tolerably acquainted with astronomy, as it 
was taught by Ptolemy ; with the logic and ethics of Aris- 
totle and Plato ; with the works of Hippocrates and Galen, 
through those of Avicenna, or, as they call him, Abu-Ali- 
sina and he is very capable of talking upon all subjects of 
philosophy, literature, science, and the arts, and very much 
inclined to do so ; and of understanding the nature of the 
improvements that have been made in them in modem 
times. But, however capable we may feel of discussing 
these subjects, or explaining these improvements in our 
own language, we all feel ourselves very much at a loss 
when we attempt to do it in theirs. Perhaps few Europeans 
have mixed and conversed more freely with all classes than 
I have ; and yet I feel myself sadly deficient when I enter, 
as I often do, into discussions with Muhammadan gentle- 

t The nfteae is printed as Booalee Shina in the original edition, which 
seems to be meant for the form given in the text He died in A.1X 
1037, aad was the author of various wenrks on medidne and philosophy. 
His name is also given as Abd Sina, or Ibn Siniu 
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men of education upon the subject of the character of the 
governments and institutions of different countries — their 
effects upon the character and condition of the people ; the 
arts and the sciences ; the faculties and operations of the 
human mind; and the thousand other things which are 
subjects of every-day conversation among educated and 
thinking men in our own country. I feel that they could 
understand me quite well if I could find words for my 
ideas; but these I cannot find, though their languages 
abound in them ; nor have I ever met the European 
gentleman who could. East Indians can ; but they com- 
monly want the ideas as much as we want the language. 
The chief cause of this deficiency is the want of sufficient 
intercourse with men in whose presence we should be 
ashamed to appear ignorant — this is the great secret, and 
all should know and acknowledge it. 

We are not ashamed to convey our orders to our native 
servants in a barbarous language. Military officers seldom 
speak to their “ sipahis ” (sepoys) and native officers, about* 
anything but arms, accoutrements, and drill ; or to other 
natives about anything but the sports of the field ; and, as 
long as they are understood, they care not one straw in 
what language they express themselves. The conversation 
of the civil servants with their native officers takes some- 
times a wider range ; but they have the same philosophical 
indifference as to the language in which they attempt to 
convey their ideas ; and I have heard some of our highest 
diplomatic characters talking, without the slightest feeling 
of shame or embarrassment, to native princes on the most 
ordinary subjects of every-day interest in a language which 
no human being but themselves could understand. We 
shall remain the same till some change of system inspire us 
with stronger motives to please and conciliate the educated 
classes of the native community. They may be reconciled, 
but they can never be charoied out of their prejudi^s or 
the errors of their preconceived opinions by such langii^ijije 
as the European gjentlemen are now in the habit of spesj;^ 
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ing to tbem.^; We most learn their language betteri or we 
must teach them our own, before we can venture to intro- 
duce among them thc^ free institutions which would 
oblige us to meet them on equal terms at the bar, on the 
bench, and in the senate.* Perhaps two (rf the best secular 
works that were ever written upon the faculties and opera- 
tions of the human mind, and the duties of men in their 
relations with each other, are those of Im5m-ud-din Ghazali, 
and Nasir-ud-din of Tiis.* Their idol was Plato, but their 
works are of a more practical character than his, and less 
dry than those of Aristotle. 

* These remarks of the , author should help to dispel the common 
delusion that the English officials of the olden time spoke the native 
languages better than their more highly trained successors. 

* The author wrote these words at the moment of the inauguration 
of the new ‘policy by Lord William Bentinck and Macaulay which 
established English as the official language of the country, and the 
vehicle for the higher instruction of the natives. This policy was 
enunciated in the resolution dated yfli March, 1835. The decision 
then formed and acted on alone rendered possible the employment of 
natives in the ^hcr branches of the administration. Such employ- 
ment has gradually, year by year, increased, and will certainly further 
increase, at least up to the extreme limit of safety. Now, in 1893, 
native Judges sit in every High Court in India, and the l)ar is crowded 
with native barristers and pleaders of all grades. For many years past 
native members have sat in the L^islative Councils, and, under the 
provisions of the Indian Councils Act of 1892, their number and 
influence in those assemblies will be largely increased. A good outline 
uf the policy adopted by Macaulay and Lord William Bentinck is given 
by Mr. D. Boul^r in chapter viii. of his little book on Lord William 
^niinck in the ** Rulers of India** series. 

* Khojah N&sir-ud-din of Tus in Persia was a great astronomer and 

mathematician in the thirteenth century. The author’s Imam-ud-din 
Ghazld! Seems to be intended for AbCi Hraid al GhazMl, one of the 
most famuus of Musulman doctors. He was bora nt TOs, the modem 
Mashhad (Meshed) in Khurisin, and died in a.d* 11 ii. Hts works 
are very numerotts* One is entitled Tkc I^uin Pkilmophics^ and 
another, the most celebrated, is Thi^esmeitatwn if Religims Sekmes^ 
(F. j. Arbuthnot, 4 Manmd of Arabian ffisioay and IMeraimrt^ 
London, 189a) These authors are again referred to in a subsequent 
chtipter. • 'i 
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I may here mention the following, among many instances 
that occur to me, of the amusing mistakes into w’hich 
Europeans are liable to fall in their conversation with 
natives. 

Mr. J. W n, of the Bengal Civil Service, commonly 

known by the name of Beau W n,^ was the Honourable 

Company's opium agent at Patna, when I arrived at Dina- 
pore to join my regiment in i8io.' He had a splendid 
house, and lived in excellent style ; and was never so happjf 
as when he had a dozen young men from the Dinapore 
cantonments living with him. He complained that year, 
as I was told, that he had not been able to save more than 
one hundred thousand rupees that season out of his salary 
and commission upon the opium, purchased by the govern- 
ment from the cultivators.'* The members of the civil 
sen ice, in the other branches of public service, were all 
anxious to have it believed by their countrymen that they 
were well acquainted with their duties, and able and willing 
to perform them ; but the Honourable Company's com- 
mercial agents were, on the contrary, generally anxious to 
make their countrymen believe that they rfeither knew 
nor cared an)^hing about their duties, because they were 
ashamed of them. They were sinecure posts for the drones 
of the service, or for those who had great interest and no 
capacity.^ Had any young man made it appear that he 
really thought W n knew or cared anything about his 

' The gentleman referred to was Mr. John Wilton, who was 
appointed to the service in 1775. 

* The cantonments at Dinapore (properly Dbanapur) are ten miles 
distant from the great city of Patna. 

* The rupee was worth only one shilling ar d twopence in 1810. 
The remuneration of high officials by commission has been long 
abolished. 

* There are two opium agents, one at Patna, and the other at GhSzl- 
pur, who administer the Opium Department under the oontrol of the 
Board of Revenue in Calcutta. Modern conditions do not permit 
these responsible ofhcials to lead the ea^ and Ittxuriotss life described 

the author* 
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duties, be would certainly never have been invited to his 
house again ; and if any one knew, certainly no one seemed 
to know that he had any other duty than that of entertain^ 
ing his guests. 

No one ever spoke the native language so badly, because 
no man had ever so little intercourse with the natives ; and 
it was, I have been told, to ^is ignorance of the native 

languages that his bosom friend, Mr. P st, owed his life 

fOn one occasion. W. sat by the sick bed of his friend with 
unwearied attention, for some days and nights, after the 
doctors had declared his case entirely hopeless. He pro- 
posed at last to try change of air, and take him on the 
river Ganges. The doctors, thinking that he might as well 
die in his boat on the river, as in his house at Calcutta, 
consented to his taking him on board. They got up as far 
as Hooghly, when P. said that he felt better, and thought 
he could eat something. What should it be? A little 
roasted kid perhaps. The very thing that he was longing 
for ! W. went out upon the deck to give orders for the kid, 
that his friend might not be disturbed by the gruff voice of 
the old khansima ” (butler). P. heard the conversation, 
however, • 

“ Khinsama,” said the Beau AV., “you know that my 
friend Mr. P. is very ill ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And that he has not eaten anything for a month ? ” 

“A long time for a man to fast, sir.” 

“ Yes, Khansama, and his stomach is now become very 
delicate, and could not stand anything strong.” 

“Certainly not, sir.” 

“ Well, Khansama, then he has taken a fancy to a roasted 
mare ” (** mldiyan ”), meaning a “ halwan,” or kid,^ 

“ A roasted mare, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, Khansama, a roasted mare, which you must have 
nicely prepared” 

1 These Perska words would not now be used in orders to ser« 
vtnts. 
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“What, the whole, sir?” 

“Not the whole at one time; but have the whole 
ready, as there is no knowing what part he may like 
best.” 

The old butler had heard of the Tartars eating their 
horses when in robust health, but the idea of a sick man, 
not able to move in his bed without assistance, taking a 
fancy to a roasted mare, quite staggered him. 

“ But, sir, I may not be able to get such a thing as a 
mare at a moment’s notice ; and if I get her she will be 
very dear.” 

“ Never mind, Khilnsama, get you the mare, cost what 
she will ; if she costs a thousand rupees my friend shall 
have her. He has taken a fancy to the mare, and the 
mare he shall have, if she cost a thousand rupees.” 

The butler made his salaam, said he would do his best, 
and took his leave, requesting that the boats might be kept 
at the bank of the river till he came back. 

W. went into his sick Yriend, who, with great difficulty, 
managed to keep his countenance while he complained of 
the liberties old servants were in the habit of t^ing with 
their masters. “ They think themselves prmleg^,” sai<J 
W., “ to conjure up difficulties in the way of everything that 
one wants to have done.” 

“Yes,” said P st, “ we like to have old and faithful 

servants about us, particularly when we are sick ; but they 
are apt to take liberties, which new ones will not.” 

In about two hours the butler’s approach was announced 
from the deck, and W. walked out to scold him for his 
delay. The old gentleman was coming down over the * 
bank, followed by about eight men bearing the four quarters 
of an old mare. The butler was very fat ; and the proud 
consciousness of having done his duty, as|d met his 
master’s wishes in a very difficult and important point, had 
made him a perfect Falstaff. He marshalled his men in 
front of the cooking boat, and then came towards His 
master, who, for some time stood amazedi and unable to 



speak. At test lie roared out,— ** And wliai tht devil liaw 
you hern?'* 

** Why the eier# that the sick gentleman took a fancy ior ; 
and dear enough Ae has cost me ; not a farthing less 
than two hundred rupees would the fellow take for his 
mare'^ 

P— St c^uld contain himself no longer ; he burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, during which the abscess 
in his liver burst into the intestines, and he felt himself 
Telie\'ed, as if by enchantment The mistake was rectified 
— he got his kid ; and in ten days he was taken back to 
Calcutta a sound man, to the great astonishment of all the 
doctors. 

During the first campaign against Nepal, in 1815, Colonel, 
now Major-General, O. H., who commanded the regi- 

ment, N.I./ had to march with his regiment through the 
town of Dfarbhanga, the capital of the Raja, \%ho came to 
Xiay his respects to him. He brought a number of presents, 
but the colonel, a high-minded, amiable man, never took 
anything himself, nor suffered any person in his camp to do 
they passed through without paying for 
UStyji^fely dec^ned to take any of the presents ; 
but flM# that he “ had heard that Darbhanga produced 
(* kauw^ and should be glad to get some of them 
if thp Rajt could spare them,” — meaning coffee^ or “kahwS.” 

The Ritja stared, and said that certainly they had abund- 
ance of crows in Darbhanga ; but he thought they were 
equHIy abundant in all parts of India. 

Quite the contrary, Raja Sihib, I assure you,” said the 
colonel ; “ there is not such a thing as a crow to be found 
in any part of the Company’s dominions that I have seen, 
and I have been all over them.” 

' This officer was Sir Joseph O’Halloran, K.C.E, who was 
attached to the l8th Regiment, N.L He became a Lieutenant* 
Colonel on June 4th, 1814, and Major-General on January loth, 1837. 
He is mentioned 'vsC^Ramaseima (p, 59) as Brigadier-General command- 
ing the Sigar Division. 
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‘^Very strange,” said the Raja, turning round to his 
followers. 

“ Yes,” replied they, it is very strange, Raja Sahib ; but 
such is your * ikbal * (good fortune), that everything thrives 
under ii ; and, if the colonel should wish to have a few 
crows, we could easily collect them for him.” 

“If,” said the colonel, greatly delighted, “you could 
provide us with a few^ of these crow's, w'e should really feel 
very much obliged to you ; for w'e have a long and cold 
campaign before us among the bleak hills of Nepal ; and 
we are all fond of crows.” 

“ Indeed,” returned the Raja, “ I shall be happy to send 
you as many as you w’ish.” (“Much” and “many” are 
expressed by the same term.) 

“ Then we should be glad to have two or three bags full, 
if it would not be robbing you.” 

“Not in the least,” said the Raja, “Twill go home and 
order them to be collected immediately.” 

In the evening, as the cofficers, with the colonel at theil? * 
head, w’ere sitting down to dinner, a man came up to ■ 
announce the Raja’s present. Three fine liyge bggs ^yer^ ^ 
brought in, and the colonel requested that oaljjDifglil 
opened immediately. It w'as opened accordingl»4|rtji^tfie. 
mess butler (“ khansaman ”) drew out by the legs a fine 
old crow'. The colonel immediately saw the mistake^, and 
laughed as heartily as the rest at the result A polite 
message was sent, to the Raja, requesting that he would 
excuse his having made it — for he had had half a dozen : 
men out shooting crows all day with their matchlocks. Few 

Europeans spoke the language better than General , 

and I do not believe that one European in a thousand, at 
this very moment, makes any difference, or knows any differ- 
ence, in the sound of the two terms. 

Kam Baksh had one sister married to the King of Oudh, 
and another to Mirza Salim, the younger son of the 
Emperor. MirzS. Salim and his wife could not agree, and 
a separation took place, and she went to reside with hec 
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sister, the Queen of Oudh. The king saw her frequently ; 
and, finding her more ^utiful than his wife, he demanded 
her also in marriage from her father, who resided at 
Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, on a pension of five 
thousand rupees a month from the king. He would not 
cbnsent, arid demanded his daughter; the king, finding her 
willing to share his bed and board \rith her sister, would 
not give her up.^ The father got his old friend, Colonel 
Gardiner, who had married a Muhammadan woman of 
rank, to come down and plead his cause. The king gave 
up the young woman, but at the same time stopped the 
father’s pension, and ordered him and all his family out of 
his dominions. He set out with Colonel Gardiner and his 
daughter, on his road to Delhi, through Kasganj, the 
rtltidence of the colonel, who was one day recommending 
the prince to seek consolation for the loss of his pension in 
the proud recollection of having saved the honour of the 
house of Tamerlane^ when news was brought to them that 
the daughter had run off from 1 :amp with his (Colonel 
Gardiner’s) son James, who had accompanied him to 
Lucknow, /rhe prince and the colonel mounted their 
borseS| rode after him ; but they were so much heavier 
and oWerthan the young ones, that they soon gave up the 
cha.se in despair. Sulaiman Shikoh insisted upon the 
colonial immediately fighting him, after the fashion of the 
English, with swords or pistols, but was soon persuaded 
th|^ the honour of the house of Taimur would be much 
better preserved by allowing the offending parties to 
marry ! ® The king of Oudh was delighted to find that the 

* The king’s ilemancl was improper and illegal. The Muhammadan 
law, like the Jewish (Leviticus xviii, 18), prohibits a man from being 
married to two sisters at once. “ Ye are also forbidden to take to wife 
two sisters ; except what is already past : for God is gracious and 
merciful.” (AVd«, Ch. IV.) Compare the ruling in “ Mishkat-ub 
Masibih,” Book XIII, Ch.V, Part II (Afa/Zintfs, Vol. II, p. 94.) 

• The colonel’s son has succeeded to his father’s estates, and he and 
bis wife are, I believe, very happy together. [W. H. S.] Such an 
incident would, of course, be now inconceivable. The family name is 

VOU I. EE 
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old man had been so punished ; and the queen no less so 
to find herself so suddenly and unexpectedly relieved from 
all dread of her sister's return. All parties wrote to my 
friend Kam Baksh, who was then at Jubbulpore and he 
came off with their letters to me to ask whether I thought 
the incident might not be turned to account in getting the 
4 >ension for his father restored.^ 

also spelled Ciardner. The romantic history of the Gardners is sum- 
marized in the appendix to “ A Particular Account of the European 
l^filitary Adventurers of .Hindustan, from 1784 to 1803 ” ; compiled by 
Herbert Compton ; London, 1892. 

* p.p. 408, 416. 

* Klsganj, the residence of Colonel Gardner, is in the Mainpuri 
district of the North-Western Provinces. 



.CHAPTER LI VI 

Fathpur SIkrI — The Emperor Akbar’s Pilgrimage — Birth of Jahangir. 

On the 6th January we left Agra, which soon after be- 
came the residence of the (iovernor of the North-Western 
Provinces, Sir Charles Metcalfe/*^ It was, when I was there, 
the residence of a civil commissioner, a judge, a magistrate, 
a collector of land revenue, a collector of customs, and all 
their assistarUs and establishments. A brigadier commands 
the station, which contained a park of artillery, one regi- 
ment of Eurof)ean, and four regiments of native infantry.’* 

Near the artillery prat'tice-ground, we passed the tomb of 

Jodh Bai, the wife of the Emperor Akbar, and the mother 

• 

* Chapter VT of V^ol. II oj original edition. 

^ The Act of 1833 (3 & 4 William IV, c. 85), which reconstituted 
the govennnent of India, provided that the upper provinces should be 
lormed into a sieparale Presidency under the name of Agra, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was nominatcil as the first Governor. On re- 
consideration, this arrangement was motliHed, and, instead of the 
Piesidency. of Agra, the Lieutenant -CJovcrnorship of the North- 
Western Provinces was formed, wiili headquarters at Agra. Sir C. 
Metcalfe l>ecame Lieutenant-Governor in 1836, but held the office for 
a short tone only, until January, 1838, when Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-General, took over temporary charge, 'fhe seat of the 
Local Government was moved to Allahabad in 1S68. Since 1877 the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces has lieen also 
Chief Commissioner of Oiidh. The name North-Western Provinces, 
though it has become unsuitable and misleading since the annexation 
of the Panjab in 1849, is still retained. 

The civil establishment and garrison are still nearly the same as in 
the author’s time. The customs department is now concernetl only 
with the salt monopoly. The oflfices of district magistrate and 
collector of laud revenue have long lieen combinetl ilia single officer. 

K K 2 
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• 

of Jahangir. She was of RajpQt caste, daughter of the 
Hindoo chief of Jodhpur, a very beautiful, and, it is said, 
a very amiable woman. ^ The Mogul Emperors, thbugh 
Muhammadans, were then in the habit of taking their wives 
from among the Rajput princes of the country, with a view to 
secure their allegiance. I'he tomb itself is in ruins, having 
only part of the dome standing, and the walls and magnifi- 
cent* gateway that at one time surronnded it have been 
all taken away and sold by a thrifty goveriiTnent, or appropri- 
ated to puri 30 ses of more practical utility.^ 

* Akbar married the daughter of Bihar! Mal» chief of Jaipur, in A.n. 
1562, Some writers suppose that she was the mother of Jahangir. 
The question is discussed in Blochmann’s translation of the “ Aln-i- 
Akbai i,” V0I..I. p. 329, and by Mr. Beveridge in Jottnml of As. Sae, 
Bengal^ Vol. LVf, Part I, p.p. 164-167. 

The Jodhpur princess was given the title of “ Maryam-uz-ZamanI,** or 
‘*Mary of the age,” which circumstance probably originated the Wief 
that Akbar had one Christian queen. “ There can l>e no reasonable 
doubt that Jodh Bai was the wife, and not the mot her of Jahangir. She 
was the daughter of Moth, Ffaja of Jodhpur. Jahangir's mother was in 
all probability the daughter of Raja Bihail Mai, a Kachhwaha RajpCit, 
and .sister of Raja Bhagwan Das.” {N. IV. P, Gazetteer,, Vol. VII, 
p. 731. See also \*on Noer, Akbar, \'ol. I, p. 14^. Mr. Ikveridge 
holds, and I think rightly, that Jodh B5* i'i not a proper name. It 
seems tamean merely “ princess of Jcxlhpur.” He says that there were 
two Jodh Bais, one the sister of Udai Singh, married by Akbar, and 
the other the daughter of Udai Singh, married by Jahilnglr. Mr. 
Beveridge is of opinion that the mother of Jahangir was probably 
a Muhammadan lady, SaHmah» .Sultan Begam, the daughter of 
Humayun's sister, and the widow of Bairam KhSn, 

* “It is now entirely destroye*!, having been blown up with gun- 
powder by the Government al>out forty years ago (some say because 
the place had become a rendezvous for thieves), and gates and walls and 
towers of the outer enclosure were pulled down, and the materials 
taken away to build barracks in the cantonments with. The mau- 
soleum itself, however, was too tough, too hard a nut to crack for that 
purpose, and it was therefore left as it is, after being blown up,-*)a 
huge, shapeless heap of massive fragments of masonry, which neither 
the hammer of man, nor of time, can dissolve or destroy,” The 
building consisted of a square room raised on a platform» with it vAult 
below. Some say that the marble tomb or cenotaph of the queen tiill 
exists in the vault. A fine gateway formerly existed at the entrance to 
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I have heard many Muhammadans say that they could 
trace the decline of their empire in Hindustan to the loss * 
of the Rajput blood in the veins of their princes.* Better 
blood than that of the Rajputs of India certainly never 
flowed in the veins of any human beings ; or, what is the 
same thing, no blood was ever believed to be finer by the 
people themselves and those they had to deal with. The 
difference is all in the imagination, and the imagination is 
all-powerful with nations as with individuals. The Britons 
thought their blood the finest in the world till they were 
conquered by the Romans, the Piets, the Scots, and the 
Saxons. 'Phe Saxons thought theirs the finest in the 
world till they w ere conquered by the I lanes and the Nor- 
mans. 'I'his is the history of the human race. The 
quality of the blood of a whole people has depended often 
upon the fiijte of a battle, which in the ancient world doomed 
the vanquished to the hammer; and the hammer changed the 
blood of those sold by it from generation to generation. 
How* many Norman robl^ers got fheir blood ennobled, and 
how* many Saxon nobles got theirs plebeianizeJ by the 

the encloiiUre, and there was a small mosque to the west of the tomb, 
(Mr. Carlleylc, in Anhicoi, Reports^ Vol. 1 \ , p. 121, pubbshecl in 
1874) It is j^inful to be obliged to record so many instances of vari- 
dalism committed by English officials. This tomb appears to l>e the 
memorial of the Jodh Bai, daughter of Udai Singh, who was marrial 
to Jahangir in a.d. 1585, and was the mother of Shah Jahan. Her i>er- 
sonal names were Jagal (ioshaini and lialmatl. She died in a.d. 1619. 
Akbar’s J<xlhpur queen, Maryam-ui-Zamanl, who died in a.d. 1625, 
is buried at STkandra. sak Jodh Bai ami Mariam Zamani.) 

I Thoitgh it may be admitted that the Rajpiit strain of blood 
imi>roved the constitution of the royal family of Delhi, the decline and 
fall of the Timurkle dynasty cannot be truly ascrilxxl to ** the loss of 
the R&jpul blood in the veins of the ruling princes. The empire 
was tottering to its fall long before the death of Aurangzeb, who 
“had himself married two Hindoo wdves ; and he wedded his son 
Muamm (afterwards the Emperor Bahidui) to a Hindoo princess, as 
his forefathers had done before him.’" (I.anc-Po0le, Histary &f 
ihe Kfo^ul Emperors of Hindustan iUnsirated by tkeir Cnns^ p. xviii, ) 
The wonder is, not that the empire of Delhi fell, but that it lasted so 
long. 
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Battle of Hastings ; and how difficult it would be for any 
• of us to say from which we descended, — the Britons or 
the Saxons, the Danes, or the Normans ; or in what par- 
ticular action our ancestors were the victors or the 
vanquished,, and became ennobled or plebeianized by the 
thousand accidents which influence the fate of battles. A 
series of successful aggressions upon their neighbours will 
comtnonly give a nation a notion that they are superior in 
courage ; and pride will make them attribute this superi- 
ority to blood — that is, to an old date. This was, perhaps, 
never more exemplified than in the case of the (lurkhas of 
Nepal, a small diminutive race of men, not unlike the 
Huns, but certainly as brave as any men can possibly Ik*. 
A Gurkha thought himself equal to any four other men of 
the hills, though they were all much stronger ; just as a 
Dane thought himself equal to four Saxons at one time in 
Britain. 'Fhe other men of the hills began to think that 
he really was so, and could not stand before him.* 

We passed many wdlls from which the people were 
watering their fields, and found those which yielded a 
brackish water were considered to be much* more valuable 
for irrigation than those which yielded sweet water. It is 
the same in the valley of the Nerbudda, but brackish water 
does not suit some soils and some crops. On the 8th we 
reached Fathpur Sikri, which lies about twenty-four miles 
from Agra, and stands upon the back of a narrow range of 
sandstone hills, rising abruptly from the alluvial plains to 
the highest, about one hundred feet, and extends three 
miles north-north-ea.st and south-south-west. This place 
owes it.s, celebrity to a Muhammadan saint, the Shaikh 
Salim of Chisht, a town in . Persia, who owed his to the 
following circumstance : — 

The Emperor Akbar’s .sons had all died in infancy, and / 

* When the author wrote the above remarks, Englishmen knew the 
gallant Gurkhas as enemies only ; they now know them as worthy and 
equal brethren in arms. The recruitment of Ghrkhas for the British 
service began in 1838. 
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he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of the celebrated 
Muln-ud-din of Chisht, at Ajmir. He and his family went 
all the way on foot at the rate of three “ kos/' or four miles, 
a day/ a distance of about three hundred and fifty miles. 

Kanats,'' or cloth walls, were raised on each side of the 
road, carpets spread over it, and high towers of burnt 
bricks erected at every stage, to mark the places where he* 
rested On reaching the shrine, he made a supplication 
to the saint, who at night appeared to him in his sleep, and 
recommended him to go and entreat the intercession of a 
vei*)' holy old man, who- lived a secluded life upon the top 
of the little range of hills at Sikri. He went accordingly, 
and w'as assured by the old man, then ninety-six years of age, 
that the Empress Jodh Bai, the daughter of a Hindoa 
prince,' would be delivered of a son, who w^ould live to a 
good old. age. She was then pregnant, and remained in 
the vicinity of the old man’s hermitage till her confine- 
ment, w'hich took place 3i.st of August, 1569. * 'I'he infant 
wus called after the hermit, Mfrxa Salim, and became in 
time Emperor of •Hindo.stan, under the name of Jahangir. 

* The ** kos*’ varies much in value, hut in most part^ of the North- 
Western Provinces it is f^konecl as equal to two miles. According 
to the Gazetteer (p. 568), the nearest approximate value fo? the Agra 
kos is ij mile. Three kos “would, therefore, he equal to about 5! 
miles* According to the 7 at*akat-i’AktHirT^ the Emperor, “on Friday, 
the I2lh Sha’ban, 977 (=20 January, 1570, N..S.), started on foot 
from Agra to Ajmir. Every day -he travelled seven or eight 
(Dowson's Elliot^ Vol. V, p. 334.) This statement is no doubt 
accurate. Akbar was a man of very active habits, and well able to 
walk fourteen miles a day. He spent some d.iys at Ajmir, and 
arrived at Delhi during the following month ot Ramazan, which lasted 
from the ytli Feb to 8th March. He must have reached Ajmir about 
the middle of February. At the rate staled by the author he would 
have been nearly three months on the road. 

* See anfe^ note, p. 420. 

^ [N.S.] These dales are those given by the histoiiati, but are incon- 
sistent. The pilgrimage took place l>eforc the birth of the prince, 
and, if the correct dale of the birth is 17 Rain’ Awwal, 977 a.h. sk 
31st August, 1569, the pilgrimage must have taken place in A.H. 976, 
that is to say, in Januarj-, 1569, not in January, 157a 
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It was to thi§ Emperor Jahangir that Sir Thomas Roe, 
the ambassador, was sent from*the English Court ^ Akbar, 
in order to secure to himself, his family, and his people, 
the advantage of the continued intercessions of so holy a 
mail, took up his residence at Sikri, and covered the hill 
with magnificent buildings for himself, his courtiers, and 
his public establishments.’^ 

The quadrangle, which contains the mo.scjue on the west 
side, and tomb of the old hermit in the centre, was com- 
pleted in the year 1578, six years before his death ; and is, 
perhaps, one of the finest in the world. It is five hundred 
and seventy-five feet square, and surrounded by a high 
wall, with a magnificent cloister all around within.'* On 

* Sir Thomas Roe was sent out by James I., and anivetl at 
Jahangir’s court in January, 1616. He remained tlwre till 1618, and 
secured for his countrymen the privilege of trading at isurat. His 
Journal and observations were reprinted in Pinkerton’s “General 
Collection of Voyages and Travels.’’ 

- “ The design appears to Wave been to build a large city here, a 
design never carried out. ... At the lime w^cn this new city was 
founded there was no town where the present one of Pathpur stands ; 
the town or village then existing was where the present one of Sfkri 
is. Akbar’s capital is generally alluJerl to in the Jin-i’Al'bari^ and is 
also usuaHy menlionetl in the histories, by the name Faihpur only. 
The better opinion seems to be that Akbar gave this name simply to 
the city he A)unded, and this has the support of Farishta (Briggs* 
translation, 11 , 234), who wrote— “the king [Akim], considering the 
village of Sikri a particularly prdpitious spot, two of liis sons having 
l>een born there, he ordered the foundation of a city to be laid, which, 
after the conquest of Guzarat, he called Fathpur.” This is more 
probable than the supposition that the name of Sikri was changed to 
Fathpur by Babar, in commemoration of his victory there in 1527 (see 
Thornton’s Gazetteer^ s,r. ; ..V. IK J\ Gauiieer^ Vol. VII, p, yaS)* 
Fathpur Sikri simply means “ Faihpur near Sikri,” the double name 
being used to distinguish it from the many other towns called Fathpur. 
This form of nomenclature is very common in India. The coins of 
Akbar of the years AH. 9S6-989 give the name of the mint as Fath- 
pur only. The birth of Murad tO(»k place in 1570, and the httiMings 
were begun in that year. Salim Chishtl’s tomb is dated 1581. 

^ “The glory, however, of Faihpur Sikri is its mosque, which is 
hardly surpassed by any in India. It measures 550 feet east and west, 
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the outside U a magnificent gateway, at the top of a noble 
flight of steps twenty-four feet high. The whole gateway 
is one hundjred and twenty feet in height, and the same in 
breadth, and presents beyond the wall five sides of an 
octagon, of which the front face is eighty feet wide. The 
arch in the centre of this space is sixty feet high by forty 
wide.' This gateway is no doubt extremely grand and 
beautiful ; but what strikes one most is the disproportion 
between .the thing wanted and the thing provided — ^there 
seems to be something quite preposterous in forming so 
enormous an entrance for a poor diminutive man to walk 
through, and walk he must, unles^ carried through on 
men's shoulders; for neither elephant, horse, nor bullock 

by 470 feet iionh ami south over all. The mosque itself, 290 feet by 
So feet, is crowned by three domes. In its courtyard, which measures 
350 feet by 44Q h^ct, stand two toinl^s ; that of Salim Chishll, wholly 
in white marble, and the windows with pierced tracery of the most 
exquisite geometiical patterns — flowing tracery is a subsequent 
invention. It possesses besides a decplomice of marble supported by 
brackets of the most elaborate tiesign, so much so, indeed, as to be 
almost fantastiq- the only approach to bid taste in the place ; the 
other tomb, that of Isliim Jvhan, is soberer and in excellent taste, but 
quite eclipsed by its surroundings.” (Fergusson, ///sf. Ind. /ittd lu 
Arch.^ 2rKl cd., p, 580.) The measurements given by Mi*. Keene 
differ from those of Fergusson, as w'ell as fr<»m tht>se of the author. 
The detailed survey of Fathpur Sfkrf by Mr. E. \\\ Smith, now in 
progress under the orders of the LckuI Government, will finally set at 
rest all doubts concerning the ineasurements of the various buildings. 
Islim Khin, referred to by Fergusson, governor of Bengal in the 
reign of JahUnglr, and a grandson of the saint SalTm. He was 
married to a sister of AbiU Fazl, and died A.u. 1613. {Beak.) 

t “Even these parts, however, arc surpassed in magnificence by 
the southern gateway, measuring 130 feet by 85 feet in plan, and of 
proportionate dimensions in height. As it stands on a rising ground, 
when looked at from below, its appearance is noble beyond that of 
any portal attached to any mosque in India, peihaps in the whole 
world.** (Firgttssm^ he, fit,) This portal is known as the “Buland 
Darwiza,’* or “Lofiy Gateway.** According to the Gm^her^ it$ 
height above the plateau on which it stands is 130 feet. In the 
original edition a chromolithograph of this gatewiy is given. It is 
engraved from a photograph in Fergusson's work. 
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could ascend over the flight of- steps. In all these places 
the staircases, on the contrary, are as disproportionately 
small; they look as* if they were made for rjts to crawl 
through, while the gateways seem as if they^ were made for 
ships to sail under.^ One of the most interesting sights 


* The author’s reference lu the small size of the staircases is not 
intelligible. The word “staircases” is, perhaps, a slip of the pen for 
“doors.” He has just spoken of the “ noble flight of steps.” The 
internal staircases in the wings are, of course, cramped. Fergusson 
took a juster view of the design of the archway. “ This gateway,” he 
observes {/oc, <//.), “may also be quoted as a perfectly satisfactory 
solution of a problem which has e.\ercised the ingenuity of architects 
in all ages, but was more successfully treated by the Saracenic archi- 
tects than by any others. 

“ It was always manife.st that to give a large building a dooi at all in 
proportion to its dimensions was, to say the least of it, very incon- 
venient. Men are only .si.\ feet high, aiul they do not want portals 
through which elephants might march The Cireeks never ventured, 
however, to reduce the proportionate size of their j^>ortal.s, though it 
may l)e they only opened the^lower half, and they coveretl them, in 
almost all instance.s, with portals, to give them a dignity that even 
their dimensions failed to impart. 

“The Gothic architects iiied, by splaying their tWply em bowed 
doorways, and by ornamenting them richly with carving and sculpture, 
to give them the dignity that was indispensable for their situatiun 
without unnecessarily increasing the size of the openings. It was 
left, how'ever, for the .Saracenic architects completely to get over the 
difticulty. They placed their portals — one, or three, or five, of very 
moderate dimensions — at the back of a semi-dome. This hist feature 
thus became the porch or portico, and its dimensions became those of 
the portal, wholly irrespective of the size of the opening. No one, 
for instance, looking at this gateway can mbtakc that it is a do<^rway, 
and that only, and no one thinks of the size of the 0{>enings which are 
provided at its base. The semi-dome is *the modulus of the design, 
and its .scale that by which the imagination measures its magni- 
ficence. 

“The same system pervades almost all the jwrtals of the age and 
style, and always with a perfectly satisfactory result-— sometimes even 
more satisfactory than in this instance, though, it may be, in less 
proportionate dimensions. The principle seems the best that has yet 
l>een hit upon, and, when that is right, failure is as difficult as it is to 
achieve success when the principle of the design is wrong.” 
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was the immense swarms of swallows flying round the 
thick bed of nests that occupy the apex of this arch, and, 
to the spectators below, they look precisely like a swarm of 
bees round a large honeycomb.- I quoted a passage in the 
Koran in praise of the swallows, and asked the guardians 
of the place whether they did not think themselves happy 
in having such swarms of sacred birds over their heads all 
day long. ‘*Not at all,” said they, “they oblige us to 
sweep the gateway ten times a day, but there is no getting 
at their nests, or we should soon get rid of thenj.” I'hey 
then told me that the sacred bird of the Koran was the 
“ababil,” or large black swallow, and not the ^^partadil,” 
a little piebald thing of no religious merit whatever.^ On 
the right side df the entrance is engraven on stone in large 
letters, standing out in bas-relief, the following passage in 
Arabic }eJ>us, on whom be peace, has said, ‘The 
world is merely a bridge ; you are to pass over it, and not 
to build your dwellings upon it.’ ” Where this saying of 
Christ is to be found I kno\f not, nor has any Muham- 
madan yet been able to tell me ; but the quoting of such 
a ixissage, in such a place, is a proof of the absence of all 
bigotry on the part df Akbar."* 

' See the I05rh chapter of the Koran. “ thou not seen how 
thy Lt)rd dealt with the masters of the elephant? l>iti he not make 
their treacherous design an occasion of drawing them into erior ; and 
send against them Hocks of swaiJaivs wliich cast down u|xjn lliem 
stones of baketl clay, and rendeietl them like the leaves of corn eaten 
by cattle?^’ [W. H. S.] The quotation is from Sale's tianslation, but 
Sale uses the word “ birds,” and not ** nvailm^s'' In his note, where 
he tells the whole story, he speaks of “ a large flock of birds like 
swallows.” The Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani dictionaries give no 
other wortl than “ababil” for swallow. The word **parladil” 
(purtadeei) occurs in none of them. Accoiding to Oates' Fatum 0/ 
British ludfa (London, 1890), the “aliabil” is the common swallow, 
Hirmkio rttstua ; and the ** mosque -swa I low (**masjid-ab&bll ”), 
otherwise calletl Sykes’ .striated swallow ,” is the //. 

This latter species is evidently the “little piebald thing” mentioned 
by the author. 

• Mr. Keene, in his Handbook (p. 63, ed. 1874I, gives the following 
account of this remarkable inscription ‘ His Majesty, King of 
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The^ tomb of Shaikh Salim, the hermit, is a very 
beautiful little building, in the centre of the quadrangle. 
The man who guards it told me that the jSts, while they 
reigned, robbed this tomb, as well as those at Agra, of some 
of the most beautiful and valuabh? portion of the mosaic 
work.i ‘‘But,” said he, “they were well plundered in 
their turn by your troops at Bharatpur ; retribution always 
follows the wicked sooner or later.”' He showed us the 

Kings, Heaven of the Court, Shadow of (iod, Jalal-ud>din ^^uhamll1nd 
Khan, the Emperor. He conquered the kingdom of the south, and 
Dan Dcs, which was formerly called Khan Des, in the divine year 
46th (i.t'.f of his accession), corresponding to the Hijrl year loio. 
Having reached Fathpur he proceeded to Agra.* Then follow the 
usual fulsome praises, and then a sudden modulation into the minor 
key, in the shape of a passage from the Arabic or ‘sacrctl 

traditions,* in the true spirit of the slave on the Roman car : ‘Said 
Jesus, on whom be peace ! .The world is a bridge, pass ovtr it, but 
build no house there ; he who ho|)eth for an hour, may hope for an 
eternity ; the world is but an hour, sj)end it in devotion ; the rest Is 
unseen. . . The whole >et of inscriptions is valuable as a trail of 
character ; the Emperor probably devised or sanctioned the idea. He 
died alx)ut four years after the date recorded in that first cited ; and, 
l)€rhaps, as his clouded end approached, he may have been led to 
ponder on the folly of building so many ‘ houses,’ and forming such 
vast plans in such a transitory existence.” 

The year a.h. ioio extended from Monday, 2nd July, l6oi, to 
Thursday, 201 h June, 1602 (N.S.). Akl)ar die<i 25th Octolw, 1605 
(N.S.). Khandesh was rename! Dandesh by Ak!>ar in honour of his 
son Daniyal (Daniel). Akbar, at the l)egmnmgof A.lt. 1584, instituted 
his j>eculiar “ Ilahi or ‘divine’ epoch, composed of solar years, and 
dating from the vernal equinox of the first year of his reign (1556).” 
{Lane-Pook^ op. i p, Ixi.) A table of the regnal years of Akbar is 
given in Dowson’s Elliot ^ Vok V, p. 246. 

^ The Jats seem to have captured Agra in 1764. “That capture 
was followed by a sack, during which, unless tradition lies, the Jftls 
shot away the tops of the minarets flanking the entrance to the 
Sikandm tomb ; snatched from that tomb and sent to Bharatpur the 
armour and books of Akbar ; robbed from the Taj and melted down 
two silver doors, which had cost Sbahjahiin over i| likhs of rupees.” 
(N. W. P. GautUer, VoL VII, p. 619.) Are Akbar’s books atill at 
Bharatpur ? I sup^XM^e they h&vt been scattered. 

^ We besieged and took Bharatpur in order to rescue the young 
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little roof of stone tiles, close to the original Uttlo dingy 
mosque of the old hermit, where the Empress gave birth 
to Jahangir; and told us that she was a very sensible 
woman, whose counsels had great weight with the Emperor.^ 

prince, our ally, from his uncle, who had forcibly assumed the office 
of prime minister to his nephew. As soon as we got possession, all 
the property we found, belonging either to the nephew or the uncle, 
wai declared IowImt prize money, and taken for the troops. The young 
prince was obliged to borrow an elephant from the prize agents to 
ride ui>on. He has ever since enjoyetl the whole of the revenue of 
his large territory. [W. H. S.] The final siege and capture of 
Bharatpur by I^rd Combermere look place in January, 1826. 

* I'he }>eoplc of India, no doubt, owed much of the good they 
cnjoyetl under the long reign of Akbar to this most excellent woman, 
who inspired, ncd only her husband, but the most able Muhammadan 
mtnkier that India has ever had, with feelings of universal benevolence. 
It was from her that this great minister, Abtil Fazl, derived the spirit 
that dict^ed The follovring passages in his admirable work, the Aln- 
bAkbati : — ** Every sect becomes infatuatetl with its particular doc- 
trines ; animosity and dissension prevail, and each man deeming the 
tenets of his sect to l>e the dictaies of truth itself, aims at the 
destruction. of all others, vilifies reputation, stains the earth with blood, 
and hits the vanity to imagine that he is |>erforraing meritorious 
actions. Were the voice of reason attended to, mankind would l>e 
sensible* t»f their error, ahd lament the weaknesses which led them to 
interfere in the religious a)ncerns of each other. Persecution, after 
a!}, defeats its own end ; it obliges men to conceal their opinions, but 
produces no change in them. 

** Summarily, the Hindoos are religious, affable, couiteous to 
strangers, prone to inflict austerities on themselves, lovers of justice, 
given to retirement, able in business, grateful, admirers of truth, and 
of unbounded fidelity in all their dealings. 

“ This character shines brightest in adversity. Their soldiers know 
not what it is to fly from the field of battle ; when the success of the 
combat becomes doubtful, they dismount from their horses, and throw 
away their lives in payment of the debt of valour. They have great 
respect for their tutors ; and make no account of their lives when they 
can devote them to the service of their God, . 

** They consider the Supreme Being to be above all labour, and 
believe Brahmi to be the creator of the worMi Vishnu its preserver, 
and Siva its destroyer* But one sect believes that God, who hath no 
equal, appeared on earth under the three above«mentione«l forms, 
without having been thereby polluted in the smallest d^ree,*in the 
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“His majesty\s only fault was,” he said, “an inclination to 
leam the art of magic, which was taught him by an old 
Hindoo religious mendicant,” whose apartment near the 
palace he pointed out to us. 

“ Fortunately,” said our cicerone, “ the fellow died 
before the Emperor had learnt enough to practise the art 
without his aid” 

Shaikh Salim had, he declared, gone more- than twenty 
times on pilgrimage to the tomb of the holy prophet ; and 
was not much pleased to have his rej)ose so much disturbed 
by the noise and bustle of the imperial court. x\t last, 
Akbar wanted to surround the hill with regular fortifications, 
and the Shaikh could stand it no longer* “ Either you or 
I must leave this hill,” said he to the Emf>eror ; “ if the 

same manner as the Christians speak of the Messiah ; others hold that 
all these were only human l:)eings, who, on account of theh sanctity 
and righteousness, were raised to these high dignities,” [\V. H. S.] 
The passage quoted is from (lladwiirs translation, Vol. 11 , p. 3i8f4th 
ed., London, 1800). t 

It would l)e difficult to prove the author’s si.iteraent that AhCil Farl 
learned his charity and toleration from the Hindoo mother of 
Jahangir. It is even doubtful whether the lady was!a Hindoo or 
not {ante^ p. 420, When Akbar and tVInil Fazl are com|>afetl 

with Elizabeth and Burleigh, Philip II and Alva, and the other 
sovereigns and ministers of the age in Europe, it seems to Ije little less 
than a miracle that the Indian statesmen should have held and 
practised the noble and truly Christian philosophy expotimle<l in the 
above quotation from the “ Institutes of Akbar.” The more the 
character of Akbar is ‘•ludietl, the brighter does its glory ap)>ear. No 
man has better deserved the stately eulogy pronounced by Words* 
worth on a hero now obscure ; — 

“ A meteor wert thou in a darksome night ; 

• Vet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 

Stand in the spacious firmament of time, 

Fixed as a star : such glory is thy right.” 

{Sonmis dcdicati\i to Lthcr/y, Part Second, Na XVII.) 

* Akbar surrounded the town with a batllcmented w'all, some 20 feet 

high, and seven miles in circumference, but erected no regular for- 
tifications. ** Traces of unfinished fortifications, such as the * Sang! n 
Burj ’ [Stone Tower] still exist there.” (Cazef/cir, p. 595.) 
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efficacy of my prayers is no longer to be relied upon, let 
me depart in peace.” “ If it be yout majesty^ s will,” 
replied the Emperor, “that one should go, let it be 
your slave, I pray.” I'he old story : — “ There is nothing 
like relying upon the efficacy of our prayers,” say the 
priests, “ Nothing like relying upon that of our sharp 
swords,” say the soldiers ; and, as nations advance from 
barbarism, they generally contrive to divide between them 
the surplus produce of the land and labour of society. 

I'he old hermit consented to remain, and pointed out 
^Agra as a place which he thought would answ^er the 
Emperor’s purpose extremely w^ell. Agra, then an un- 
peopled waste, soon became a city, and Fathpur Sikri was 
deserted.’^ Cities which, like this, are mahtained by the 
jmblic establishments that attend and surround the courts 
of soverggn .princes, must always, like this, become 
deserted w'hen these sovereigns chajiged their resting- 
place.s. To the history of the rise and progress, decline 
and fall, of how' many cities is this the key ? 

Close to the tomb of thf^int is another containing the 
remains of ^ great numl>er of his descendants, w'ho 
continue to enjoy, under the successors of Akbar, large grants 
of rent-free lands for their own support, and for that of the 
mosque and mausoleum. I'hese grants have, by degrees, 
l)een nearly all resumed and, as the repair of the 
buildings is now entrusted to the public officers of our 

^ This pious legend, of c<mr.se, must not l>e accepted as matter-of- 
fact histoiv, Akbar l>egan the works at the fort of Agra in a.h. 974, 
corresjx)nding to A.n. 1 566- 1 567, two or thre • years l)cfore he began these 
at Fathpur in A.i>. 1569-1570 (Dowson s Etiiot^ V, p.p. 295, 332); and 
the Imildings at Agra and Ftathpur were carrieil on concurrently. He 
rontinue<l building at Fathpur nearly to the close of his reign. The 
“Jesus*’ inscription there, quoted p. 427, was recorded in the year 
1601-2. One sodiacal coin of Jahangir is know'n to have l»een struck 
at Fathpur in A.H, 1028 = A.l). 1618-1619. {I op, p, IL) 
Agra was never “an unj^opled waste” during Akliar’s reign. 
Sikandar Loti! liad made it his capital in a.d. 1501. 

* That is to say, the grantees have now to pay land revenue, or rent, 
to the Stale. 
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government, the surviving members of the saint’s family, 
who still reside among the ruins, are extremely poor. What 
strikes an European most in going over these palaces of th^ 
Moghal Emperors is the want of what a gentleman of 
fortune in his own country would consider elegantly com- 
fortable. accommodations. Five hundred pounds a year 
w’ould at the present day secure him more of this in any 
civilized country of Europe or America than the greatest 
of those Emperors could command. He would, perhaps, 
have the same impression in going over the domestic 
architecture of the most civilized nations of the ancient^ 
world, Persia and Egypt, Creece and Rome.^ 

* Unfortunately, no work exists to which the reader can be referred 
for an accurate and exhaustive account of the buildings at Agra, 
Sikandra, and Fathpur. The report of Mr Carlleyle, Assistant to 
Sir A. Cunningham, on Agra, in Volume IV of the fiist §erics of the 
Reports of the Archtvoioqical Sutvey, deals only with the minor remains 
in ancl near Agra, and contains many blunders, with hardly anything 
of value. Mr. Carlleyle says that Sir A. Cunningham was in pos- 
session of detailed plans and measurements of the Taj and other 
buildings of primary importance. None of these plans and measure- 
ments have been published. 

Dr. Fuhrer\s work in the new series of Reports of the Areheolo^eal 
Sun^eyow the “ Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions of the North- 
Western Provinces • and Oudh gives a serviceable comi»endium of 
notes on the remains in and around Agra, but does not profess to 
offer more than bald summaries. 

The Gazetteer of the North-Western Provinces, Vol. VII, discusses 
all the remains of antiquity more or less fully, and records some 
observations by local officers, which are not to be found elsewhere. 

Major Cole, in 1873, prepared for the Archaeological Survey a 
handsome volume of “ Illustrations of Buildings near Muttra and 
Agra, showing the mixed Hindu-Muharamadan Style of Upper India.” 

The late Mr. Fergusson, in his classical treatise on “ Indian and 
Eastern Architecture,” could spare only a few pages to the architecture 
of the Agra district. Every line of the little which he wrote on the 
subject is to the jx)int and of permanent value. 

Mr. Keene’s Handlx)ok, though the work of a scholar, is only a 
guide-book, and not always accurate, though more learned than books'* 
of its class ordinarily are. 

The works alx)ve named are those which give the best existing 
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genera] accounts of the buildings of Agra and its neighbourhood. 
More or less v^uable and detailed descriptions l>y travellers may be 
read in countless volume^ ^ A thorough description of all the note- 
worthy structtties at Agra, Sikandra, and Fathpur, fully illustrated 
with maps, plans, sections, elevations, detailed drawings, reproduc- 
tions in colour, and general views, and accompanied by adequate 
archaeological, historical, and aesthetic commentary, does not exist, and 
is much to be desire^l. It would amply fill at least three, and probably 
four or five, large quarto volumes. It should be furnished with from 
four to five hundred plates, and would require the collaboration of 
several scholars, architects, and arti&ts. It could lie >sell done for two 
Of three thousand pounds — a sum which "in these days of financial 
distress is not to beho|>ed for from the Indian government. Will none 
of the rich travellers who derive so much enjoyment from -the still 
wondrously beautiful remains of Moghal magnificence provide the 
funds^ — to many of them a trifle — which are needed to produce an 
ailcquate and satisfactory record of the architectural glc^ries of Agra ? 
The architectural survey of Fathpur by Mr. E. W. Smith, carried out 
under the orders T>f the government of the North-Western Provinces, 
is nearly complete, and that government ho|:>es to issue one or more 
volumes on the subject of early Moghal architecture. Hut the organi- 
sation fittwl to profiuce a series of ^nonographs such as I have 
HUggestetl docs not exist. Until these have been produced, satisfactory 
smaller works on the subject cannot be written. 
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CHAPTER LV‘ 

Bharatpur — Dig — \Vant*of employment for the Military ami the 
Educated Classes under the Company’s Rule. 

Our old friends, Mr. Charles Fraser, the Commissioner 
of the Agra Division, then on his circuit, and Major Codby, 
had come on with us from Agra and made our party ver)' 
agreeable. On the 9th, we went fourteen miles to 
Bharatpur, over a plain of alluvial, but seemingly i)Oor, 
soil, intersected by one low range of sandstone hills run- 
ning north-east and soutb-west. 'Phe thick l)elt of jungle, 
three miles wide, with which the chiefs of Bharatpur used 
to surround their fortress white they were freel>ooters, and 
always liable to be brought into coyision with their neigh- 
bours, has been fast diminishing since the capture of the 
place by our troops in 1826 ; and will very soon disappear 
altogether, and give place to rich sheets of cultivation, and 
happy little village communities. Our tents had bam 
pitched close outside the Mathura gate, near a small grove 
of fruit-trees, which formed the left flank of the last attack 
on this fortress by lx)rd Combermere.* Major (lodby had 
been present during the whole siege ; and, as we went round 
the place in the evening on our elephants, he pointed out 
all the points of attack, and told all the anecdotes of the 
day that were interesting enough to be remembered for ten 
years. We went through the town, out at the opposite 
gate, and passed along the line of Ijord lake’s attack iij, 

' Chapter VII of Vol. II of original edition. 

- On the unsuccessful sieges of Bharatpur mte I, p. 143. 
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1805.^ All the points of his attack were al^ pointed out 
to us by our cicerone, an old officer in the Service of the 
Rlja, It happened to be the anniversary of the first 
attempt to storm, which w'as made on the 9th of January, 
thirty-one years before. One old officer told us that he 
remembered l^rd I^ke sitting with three other gentlemen 
on chairs not more than half a mile from the ramparts of 
the fort 

The old man thought that the men of those days were 
quite a different sort of thing to the men of the present 
day, as well those w ho defended, as those who attacked the 
fort ; and, if the truth must be told, he thought that the 
European lords and gentlemen had fallen off in the same 
scale as the rest. 

‘‘But,” said the old man, “all these things are matter of 
d^iny apd providence. Upon that very bastion (pointing 
to the right point of Lord lake’s attack) stood a large 
twenty-four [lounder, which was loaded and discharged 
three times by supernatural agtncy during one of your 
attacks — not a living soul w’as near it.” We all smiled, 
incredulous ; and the old man offered to bring a score of 
witnesses to the facli men of unquestionable veracity. 
'Fhe left i>oint of Lord lake's attack was the Baldeo 
liastion, so called after Baldeo Singh, the second 
son of the then reigning chief, Ranjit Singh. The feats 
which Hector performed in the defence of Troy sink 
into utter insignificance before those which Baldeo per- 
formed in the defence of Bharatpur, according to the best 
testimony of the survivors of that great day. “ But,” said 
the old man, “ he was, of course, acting under supernatural 
influence ; he condescended to measure swords only with 

^ In the original edition the year is misprinted 1S04, though the 
correct date is indicated by the phrase “ thirty*one years before.’* The 
operations on the 9th January, 1805, are described in considerable 
* detail in Thornton’s history. Dig was taken on the 24th December, 
1804, and Lord Lake’s army moved from Mathura towards Bharatpur 
on the 1st January, 1805. 
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Europeans ; '' and their bodies filled the whole bastion in 
which he stood, according to the belief of the people, 
though no European entered it, I believe, during the whole 
siege. They pointed out to us w^here the different corps 
were posted. There was one corps which had .signalized 
itself a good deal, but of which I had never before heard, 
though all around me seemed extremely well acquainted 
with it — this was the A/iftl Giir^urs, At last (lodby came 
to my side, and told me this was the name by which the 
Bombay troops were always known in Bengal, though no 
one seemed to know whence it came. I am disposed to 
think that they derive it from the peculiar form of the caps 
of their sepoys, which are in form like the common hookah, 
called a “gurguri,"’ with a small ball at the top, like an 
“anta/’ or tennis, or billiard ball ; hence Anta (iurgurs/^ 
The Bombay sepoys were, I am told, always v^ry angry 
when they heard that they were known by this term — they 
have always behaved like good soldiers, and need not l>e 
ashamed of this or any othur name. 

The water in the lake, about a mile to the went of 
Bharatpur, stands higher than the ground about the fortress ; 
and a drain had been opened, through which the water 
ru.shed in and filled the ditch all round the fort and great 
part of the jilain to the south and east, liefore Ix)rd l^ke 
undertook the siege in 1805.* I'his water might, I l>elieve, 
have been taken off to the eastward into the Jumna, had 
the outlet been discovered by the engineers. An attempt 
was made to cut the same drain on the approach of I>ord 
Combermere in 1826; but a party went on, and stopped the 
work before much water had passed, and the ditch was 
almost dry when the siege began. 

The walls being all of mud, and now di-smantlcd^ had a 
wretched appearance ;• and the town which is contained 
within them is, though very populous, a mere collection of 

* As in the previews passage, this <late U ptriiue«l 1804 In the 
original edition. 

® They have been repaired. 
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wretched hovels ; the only respectable habitation within is 
the palace, which consists of three detached buildings, 
one for the chief, another for the females of his family, and 
the third for his court of justice. I could not find a single 
trace of the European officers who had been killed here, 
either at the first or sec!ond siege, though I had been told 
that a small tomb had been birilt in a neighbouring grove* 
over the remains of Brigadier-fjeneral Edwards, who fell 
in the last storm. It. ifi, I believe, the only«one that has 
ever l^een raised. The scenes of battles fought by the 
Muhammadan conquerors of India were commonly crowded 
with magnificent tombs, built over the slain, and provided 
for a time with the means of maintaining holy men who 
read the Koran over their graves. Not that this duty was 
necessar)’ for the repose of their souls, for every Muham- 
madan kSled in fighting against men who believed not in 
his prophet went, as a matter of course, to paradise ; and 
every unbeliever, killed in the same action, went as surely 
to hell. There are^only a few itiindred men, exclusive of 
the prophets, wKo, according to i^^uhanjmad, have the first 
place jn paradise — those who shared in one or other of his 
first thr»x battles, and* believed in his holy mission before 
they had the evidence of a single victory over the un- 
believers to support it. At the head of these are the men 
who accomjianied him in his flight from Mecca to Medina, 
when he had no evidence either from victories or miracles. 
In all such matters the less the evidence adduced in proof 
of a mission the greater the merit of those who b^^lieve in 
it, according to the person who pretends to it ; and un- 
happily, the less the evidence a man has for his faith, the 
greater is his anger against other men for not joining in it 
with him. No man gets very angry with another for not 
joining with him in his faith in the demonstration of a 
problem in mathematics. Man likes to think that he is on 
the way to heaven upon such easy terms ; but gets angry at 
the notion that others won't join him, because they may 
consider him an imbecile for thinking that he is so. The 
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Muhammadan generals and historians are sometimes almost 
as concise as Caesar himself in describing very conscien- 
tiously a battle of this kind ; instead of “ I came, I saw, I 
conquered ’’ — it is “ ten thousand Musalmans on that day 
tasted of the blessed fruit of paradise, after sending fifty 
thousand unbelievers to the flames of hell.” 

On the loth we came on twelve miles to Kumbhir, over 
a plain of poor soil, much impregnated with salt, and with 
some works ifi which salt is made, wjth solar evaporation. 
The earth is dug up, water is filtered through it, and 
drawn off into small square beds, where it is evaporated by 
exposure to the solar heat. The gate of this fort leading 
out to the road we came is caljed, modestly enough, after 
Kumbhir, a place only ten miles distant ; that leading to 
Mathura, three or four stages distant, is called the Mathura 
gate. At Delhi, the gates of the city walls .are called 
ostentatiously after distant places — 4he Kashmir^ the 
Kiibul^ the Constantinople gates. Outside the Kumbhir 
gate, I saw, for the first time in my life, the well peculiar to 
Upper India. It is built up in the form of a round tower 
or cylindrical shell of burnt bricks, well c6mented with 
good mortar, and covered inside anJ out with good stucco 
work, and let down by degrees, as the earth is removed by 
men at work in digging under the light earthy or sandy 
foundation inside and out. I'his well is about twenty feet 
below and twenty feet above the surface, and had to be 
built higher as it was let into the ground.^ 

On the iith we came on twelve miles to Dig (Deeg), 
over a plain of poor and badly-cultivated soil, which must 
be almost all under water in the rains. This was, and still 
is, the country seat of the Jats of Bharatpur, who rose, as 

* That is to say, that the well-cylinder is gradually sunk by its own 
weight, aided, if necessary, by heavy additional weights piled upon it. 
The sinking often lakes many months, and is continued till a suitable 
resting-place is found. The cylinder is built on a strong ring of timber. 
Indian bridge piers commonly rest on wells of this kind. In such 
cases the ring is sometimes made of iron. 
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I have* already stated, to wealth and ix>wer by aggressions 
upon their immediate neighbours, and the plunder of 
tribute on its way to the imperial capital, and of the 
baggage of passing armies during the contests for dominion 
that followed the death of the Emperors, and during 
the decline and fall of the empire. The Jats found the 
morasses with which they were surrounded here a source of 
strength. I'hey emigrated from the banks of the Indus 
about Multan, and took up their abode by degrees on the 
banks of the Jumna, and those of the Chambal, from 
their confluence upwards, where they became cultivators 
and robbers upon a small scale, till they had the means to 
build garrisons, when they entered the lists with princes, 
who were only robbers Ui>on a large scale. I'he Jats, like 
the Marath5s, rose, by a feeling of nationality, among a 
people wJio had none. Single landholders were e\ ery day 
rising to principalities by means of their gangs of robbers ; 
but they could seldom be cemented under one common 
head by a bond of national feelThg. 

They have a noble cjuadrangular garden at Dig, sur- 
rounded by a high wall. In the centre of each of the four 
faces is vCne of the fliost beautiful Hindoo buildings for 
accommodation that I have ever seen, formed of a very 
fine sandstone brought from the quarries of Rupbas, which 
lie between thirty and forty miles to the south, and eight or 
ten miles west of Fathpur Sikri. 1'hese stones are brought 
ill in flags some sixteen feet long, from two to three feet 
wide, and one thick, with sides as flat as glass, the flags 
being of the natural thickness of the strata. The garden 
is four hundred and seventy-five feet long, by three hundred 
and fifty feet wide ; and in the centre is an octagonal pond, 
with openings on the four sides leading up to the four 
buildings, each opening having from the centre of the pond 
to the foot of the flight of steps leading into them, an 
avenue of je^s (feau. 

Dig as much surpassed, as Bharatpur fell short of, my 
expectations. I had seen nothing in India of architectural 
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beauty to be compared with the buildings in this garden, 
except at Agra, The useful and the elegant are here 
everywhere happily blended ; nothing seems dispropor* 
tionate, or unsuitable to the purpose for which it w’as 
designed ; and all that one regrets is that so beautiful a 
garden should be situated in so vile a swamp. ^ There was 
a general complaint among the people of the town of a 
want of rozgar ” (employment), and its fruit, subsistence ; 
the taking of Bharatpur had, they said, produced a sad 
change among them for the worse. Godby observed to 
.some of the respectable men about us, who complained of 
this, that happily their chief had now no enemy to employ 
them against. “ But what,'’ said they, “ is a prince without 
an army ? and why do you keep up yours now that all your 
enemies have been subdued ? ” “ We want them,” replied 

(lodby, to prevent (jur friends from cutting ^*aclj other’s 
throats, and to defend them all against a foreign enemy.” 
“True,” .said they, “but what are we to do who have 
nothing but our swords to i|ipend upon, now that our chief 
no longer wailts us, and you won’t take us ? ” “ And 

what,” said some shopkeepers, “ are we to do who provided 
these troo[)s with clothes, food, and I'urniture, which they 
can no longer afford to pay for.” Cojnpany ke amal men 
kuchchh rozgar nahltj (“Under the Company’s domipion 
there is no employment ”). This is too true ; we do the 
.soldiers’ work with one-tenth of the .soldiers that had 
before been emplo}'ed in it over the territories we acquire, 

* In the original edition Dig is illustrated by four coloured plates. 
The buildings are all the work of Suraj Mai, the virtual founder of 
the Bharatpur dynasty, between A. i>. 1725 and 1763. The paUce 
wants, says Fergusson, “ the massive character of the fortified palaces 
of other Rajput states, but for grandeur of conception and beauty of 
detail it surpasses them all. . . . The greatest defect of the palace 
is that the style, when it was erected, w'as losing its true form of lithic 
propriety. The forms of its pillars and their ornaments are better 
•suited for w'ood or metal than for stone architecture.” It is a “fairy 
creation.” {^History of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ 2nd ed., p.p. 
481-484.; 
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and turn the other nine-tenths adrift. They all sink into 
the lowest class of religious mendicants, or retainers ; or 
live among their friends as drones upon the land ; w’hile 
the manufacturing, trading, and commercial industr)' that 
provided them with the comforts, conveniences, and 
elegancies of life while they were in a higher grade of 
service is in its turn thrown out of employment ; and the 
whole frame of society becomes, for a time, deranged by 
the local diminution in the demand for the services of men 
and the produce of their industry. 

I say we do the soldiers’ wgrk with one-tenth of the 
numl)ers that were formerly required for it. I w'ill mention 
an anecdote to illustrate this. In the year 1816 I was 
marching with my regiment from the Nepal frontier, after 
the war, to Allahabad. W'e encamped about four miles 
from a njud fort in the kingdom of Oudh, and heard the 
guns of the Amil, or chief of the district, playing all day 
upon this fort, from which his batteries were removed at 
least two miles. He had thife regiments of infantr)’, a 
corps or two of cavalry, and a good park of artillery ; while 
the, ^rrison. consisted of only about two hundred stout 
RajpQt* la:ndholders and cultivators, or yeomen. In the 
evening, just as we had sat down to dinner, a messenger 
came to the commanding officer, Colonel Cregory, who 
was a member of the mes.s, from the said Amil, and begged 
permission to deliver his message in j)rivate. I, as the 
senior staff officer, was requested to hear what he had to 
say. 

“ What do you require from the commanding officer ? ” 

“ I require the loan of the regiment.” 

I know the commanding officer will not let you have 
the regiment” 

** If the Amil cannot get more, he will be glad to get 
tw^o companies ; and I have brought with me this bag of 
gold, containing some two or three hundred gold niohurs.” 

I delivered the message to Colonel (iregory, before all 
the officers, who desired me to say that he could not spare 
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a single man, as he had no authority to assist the Amil, and 
was merely marching through the country to his destina* 
tion. I did so. 'Fhe man urged me to beg the command- 
ing officer, if he could do no more, merely to halt the next 
day where he was, and lend the Amil the use of one of his 
drummers. 

And what wmII you do with him ? ” 

“Why, just before daylight, we will take him down near 
one of the gates of the fort, and make him beat his drum 
as hard as he can ; and the people within, thinking the 
whole regiment is upon them, will make out as fast as 
po.ssible at the opposite gate.'’ 

“ And the hag of gold — what is to become of 
that ” 

“ You and tlie old gentleman can divide it between you, 
and I will double it for you, if you like.’’ * r 

I delivered the nies.sage before all the officers to their 
great amusement ; and the poor man was oliliged to cany 
back his bag of gold to*the Amil. I'he Amil is the 
collector of revenues in Oudh, and he is armed with all 
the powers of government, and has generally several ^regi- 
ments and a train of artillery with hiffi. 

The large landholders build these mud forts, which they 
defend by their Rajput cultivators, who are among the 
bravest men in the world. One hundred of them w^ould 
never hesitate to attack a thou.sand of the king’s regular 
troops, because they know the Amil would be ashamed to 
have any noi.se made about it at court ; but they know' also 
that, if they were to beat one hundred of the Comi)any s 
troops, they would soon have a thousand upon them ; and, 
if they wrere to beat one thousand, they w'ould soon have 
ten. They provide for the maintenance of those who are 
wounded in their flight, and for the widows and orphans of 
those who are killed Their prince provides for neither, 
and his soldiers are, consequently, .somewhat chary of 
fighting. It is from this pea.santry, the militaiy cultivators 
of Oudh, that our Bengal native infantry draws three out 
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of four of its recruits, and finer young men for soMiers can 
hardly anywhere be found.^ 

The advantage which arises to society from doing the 
soldier*s duty wMth a smaller number has never been suffi- 
ciently appreciated in India; but it will become every day 
more manifest, as our dominion l3ecomes more and more 
stable — for men who have lived by the sword do not in 
India like to live by anything else, or to see their children 
anything but soldiers. Under the former government men 
lirought their own arms and horses to the service, and took 
them away with them again when discharged. The supply 
always greatly exceeded the demand for soldiers both in 
the cavalry and the infantry, and a very great portion of 
the men armed and accoutred as soldiers were always with- 
out service, roaming over the country in search of it. To 
such rnun the profession next in rank after that of the 
soldier robbing in the service of the sovereign was that of 
the robber plundering on his own account. '‘^Materia 
munificentuc per helhi et rapids. Nec arare terraniy aut 
expedarc annum^ tarn facile persuaseris^ quam vocare hastes 
et vt^iicra mereri ; pigndm tjuinimmo et iners videtur sudore 
acquit ere^ quod possii san^nne parareP “ War and rapine 
supply the prince with the means of his munificence. You 
cannot persuade the German to cultivate the fields and 
wait patiently for the harvest so easily as you can to 
challenge the enemy, and exix)se himself to honourable 
w'ounds. They hold it to be base and dishonourable to 
earn by the sweat of their brow’ what they might acquire by 
their blood.'’* 

The equestrian robber had his horse, and was called 
“ghurasi,” horse-robber, a term which he never thought 
disgraceful. 'Lhe foot-robber under the native government 

^ On these topics sec the “Journey through the Kingtlom of Oude,** 
passim. The composition of the Bengal army has been much 
changed, 

* The quotation is from the end of Chapter XIV of the Germania 
of Tacitus. 
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stood in the same relation to the horse-robber as the foot- 
soldier to the horse-soldier, because the trooper furnished 
his own horses, arms, and accoutrements, and considered 
himself a man of rank and wealth compared with the foot- 
soldier ; both, however, had the wherewithal to rob the 
traveller on the highway ; and, in the intervals between 
wars, the high roads were .covered with them* 'Fhere was 
a time in England, it is said, when the supply of clergymen 
was so great compared with the demand for them, from the 
undue stimulus gi\.en to clerical education, that it was not 
thought disgraceful for them to take to robbing on the 
highway; and all the high roads were, in consequence, 
infested by them. How much more likely is a soldier to 
consider himself justified in this pursuit, and to l)e held 
so by the feelings of society in general, when he seeks 
in vain for regular service under his sovereign ,and his 
viceroys. 

The individual soldiers not only armed, accoutred, and 
mounted themselves, luit tlfby generally ranged themselves 
under leaders, and formed well-organized Ixinds for any 
purpose of war or plunder. They followed the^fortunjs of 
such leaders whether in service or dut of it ; and, when 
dismissed from that of their sovereign, they assisted them in 
robbing on the highway, or in pillaging the country till the 
sovereign was compelled to take them back, or give them 
estates in rent-free tenure for their maintenance and that of 
their followers. 

All this is reversed under our government We do the 
soldiers’ work much f>^tter than it was ever before done 
with one-tenth — nay, I may say, one-fiftieth — part of the 
numbers that were employed to do it by our predecessors ; 
and the whole number of the soldiers employed by us is 
not equal to that of those who were under them actually in 
the transition state, or on their w ay from the place where 
they had lost service to the place where they hoped to find 
it ; extorting the means of subsistence either by intimida- 
tion or by open violence. Those who are in this transition 
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state under us are neither armed, accoutred, nor mounted • 
we do not disband en mass€, we only dismiss individuals 
for offences, and they have no leaders to range themselves 
unden Those who come to seek our service are the sons 
of yeomen, bred up from their infancy with all those feel- 
ings of deference for superiors which we require in soldiers. 
They have neither arms, horses, nor accoutrements ; and, 
when they leave us permanently or temporarily, they take 
none with them — they never rob or steal — they will often 
dispute with the shopkeepers on the road about the price 
of provisions, or get a man to carry their bundles gratis 
for a few miles, but this is the utmost of their transgressions, 
and for these things they are often severely handled by our 
police. 

It is extremely gratifying to an Englishman to hear the 
general tiestimony borne by all classes of people to the 
merits of our rule in this respect ; they all say that no 
former government ever devoted so much attention to the 
•formation of good roads and ft) the protection of those 
who travel on them ; and much of the security arises from 
the. change JL have here remarked in the character and 
numt^r of our military establishments. It is equally 
gratifying to reflect that the advantages must go on increas- 
ing, as those who have been thrown out of employment in 
the army find other occupations for themselves and their 
children ; for find them they must or turn mendicants, if 
India should be blessed with a long interv^al of peace. All 
soldiers under us who have serv^ed the government faith- 
fully for a certain number of years, Are, when no longer fit 
for the active duties of their profession, sent back with the 
means of subsistence in honourable retirement for the rest 
of their lives among their families and friends, where they 
form, as it were, fountains of good feeling towards the 
government they have served. Under former governments, 
a trooper was discharged as soon as his horse got disabled, 
and a foot-soldier as soon as he got disabled himself — ^no 
matter how — whether in the service of the prince, or other- 
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wise ; no matter how long they had served, whether they 
were still fit for any other service or not Like the old 
soldier in “Gil Bias,” they turned robbers on the highway, 
where they could still present a spear or a matchlock at a 
traveller, though no longer deemed worthy to serve in the 
ranks of the army. Nothing tended so much to the civili- 
zation of Europe as the substitution of standing armies for 
niilifia ; and nothing has tended so much to the improve- 
ment* of India under our rule. 

The troops to which our standing armies in India 
succeeded were much the same in character as those licen- 
tious bodies to which the standing armies of the dilferent 
nations of Europe succeeded ; and the result has been, 
and will, I hope, continue to be the same, highly l>enefieial 
to the great mass of the people. 

By a statute of Elizabeth it was made a capita^ offence, 
felony without benefit of clergy, for soldiers or sailors to 
beg on the high roads without a pass ; and I sup|X)se this 
statute arose from their frequently robbing on the highways 
in the character of beggars.* There must at that time have 
been an immense number of soldiers in the transition state 
in England ; men who disdained tht labours of peaceful 
life, or had by long habit become unfitted for them. Reli- 
gious mendicity has hitherto been the great safety valve 
through w'hich the unquiet transition spirit has found vent 
under our strong and settled government. A Hindoo of 
any caste may become a religious mendicant of the two 
great monastic orders — of Gos5ins, who are disciples of 

* The Act alluded to is probably 14 Elizalieth, c. 5. Other Acts of 
the same reign dealing with vagrancy and the first poor-law lire 39 
Elizabeth, c. 3, and 43 Elizabeth, c. 2 (a.d. 1601). In 1595 vagrancy 
had assumed such alarming proportions in London that a provost- 
marshal was appointed to give the wanderers the short shrift of martial 
law. The course of legislation on the subject is summarised in the 
article “Vagrant ” in the Cychpttdia^ and the •article ** Poor- 

Laws” in the Encychpadia Britannicaj 9ih edition. Htt also the 
chapter entitled “ The England of Elizalieth ” in Greenes “ History of 
the English People.” 
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Siva, and Bairlgis, who are disciples of Vishnu ; and any 
Muhammadan may become a Fakir ; and (jos^ins, Bairligls, 
and Fakfrs, can always secure, or extort, food from the 
communities they visit. ^ 

Still, however, there is enough of this unquiet transition 
spirit left to give anxiety to a settled government ; for the 
moment insurrection breaks out at any point, from what- 
ever cause, to that point thousands arc found flocking from 
north, east, west, and south, with their arms and thefr 
horses, if they happen to have any, in the hope of finding 
service either under the local authorities or the insurgents 
themselves ; as the troubled winds of heaven rush to the 
point where the pressure of 4:he atmosphere has been 
diminished,’ 

* As iJready t>h.servt*<l (p. 265), the term (Josain is by no means 

restricted the s|>ecial devotees of Siva ; many Gosains, for example, 
those in Bengal anti those at Goku! in the !tlathiira district, are fol- 
lowers of Vishnu. The term “ fakir is very vaguely used, and often 
applictl to Hindoos. • 

* Even after the lapse of sixty years much of this unquiet spirit still 
hovers about Indw, and the incompatibility l>et\veen the ideas of nine- 
teentli-rrntury Englishmen and those of natives whose mental attitude 
approaches that of Eur^>eans t»f the twelfth ceniur)’ is a perennial 
source of unrest. 
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